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PREFACE. 



In a conversation between the literary and 
liberal Earl of Shaftsbury and a gentleman 
who had recently returned from travelling 
in the East, concerning a certain Mahome- 
tan of rank whom the latter had visited, 
his lordship chanced to say, "Well, and 
how did you find him with regard to wine- 
drinking and other religious observances V* 
" Oh," returned the traveller, ** as I found 
many others of the educated class. All 
who visit foreign countries must at first 
'stand in the plague of custom.' When 



you have lived among the better informed 
long enough to get familiar, and to venture 
to advance beyond the ceremonious out- 
works which Oriental society has set up, 
you discover that the Turks drink wine 
with moderate freedom and without scru- 
ple; and they discourse liberally on reli- 
gious subjects, occasionally laughing at 
bigots of all sorts." 

"Ah! I always thought that sensible 
men were of the same religion all the world 
over," replied his lordship. 

And here it was our first intention to 
have paused, with a declaration that our 
main purpose was to introduce the reader 
to the acquaintance of one of those sensible 
men of the East, into whose society it was 
the fortune of our Oriental Missionary to 
be admitted; but — there is a sequel to the 
above anecdote, which, on further reflection, 
we shall venture to report, being pretty 



PREFACE. V 

well persuaded that Mr Christian Judkin 
(author of the following narrative) will, on 
the reader's mature consideration, escape 
the imputation of not being a sensible man, 
notwithstanding his undissembling relation 
of all that he learns concerning the religious 
tenets of that learned Arabian who is al- 
luded to above, and whom the following 
pages will introduce in a more particular 
manner to the acquaintance of our readers. 

''All the sound information I obtain 
tends to persuade me that sensible men are 
of the same religion all the world over," 
said his lordship. 

"And pray, my lord, what religion is 
that?" inquired a lady who sat unobserved 
at her tambour frame. 

" Hey !" rejoined lord Shaftsbury, upon 
whom the question was popped rather un- 
expectedly. " Why, madam — sensible 
men — never tell." 



But the Missionary, part of whose travels 
and religious proceedings we are about to 
relate from his own manuscripts, ventures 
to " tell," notwithstanding the implied pro- 
hibition of a philosopher so distinguished 
as this nobleman ; — for which may be as- 
signed the following reasons. 

Istly, That Shaftsbury lived in unsettled 
and revolutionary times. 2dly, That the 
known motives, or the apprehended bi- 
gotry of the lady whom he so unexpect- 
edly encountered, might render question- 
able the prudence of his lordship's suddenly 
replying, "Why, Deism, madam;" and 
drive him to the above witty subterfuge. 
3rdly, That the reverend author is but a 
narrator, and does not declare the religion 
of sensible men in a single word, as the 
abruptness of the lady's question might 
seem to demand. 4thly, Time and place, 
which formerly militated against abrupt 
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disclosures of this nature^ may, from the 
subsequent advancement of intellect, be 
now favorable to such exhibitions. And 
6thly, That the duty of a Christian Mis- 
sionary to his constituents peremptorily 
forbade all such concealment as might per** 
haps accord with the wishes and designs of 
a politician at the court of William and 
Mary* It is now well known that a mi- 
nister may not turn aside from the '' stem 

path of DUTY." 

It scarcely needs be added that the pro- 
selyting and scripture-presenting Ghvis- 
tians are at length become so numerous 
and so widely spread, that it is impossible 
either to stimulate their virtues, or reach 
their delusions — ^if we might be permitted 
to suppose that any such exist — ^but through 
the medium of the press; which of itself 
may afford sufficient motive for our 
printing these Memoirs, Indeed, if after 



this reasoning we had retained any scru- 
ples or hesitations concerning the publica- 
tion of Mr Judkin's papers, they had all 
been removed or set at rest by the fol- 
lowing passage, which we met with in a 
recent number of the Westminster Review. 
" Works of imagination, in which poeti- 
cal justice is strictly administered, although 
they may give us less pleasure as copies 
of human life, and may afford less gratifica- 
tion on that ground, communicate another 
and perhaps a superior delight, arising 
from a higher and a purer source than 
the principle of imitation — the moral sense : 
they may be less perfect as works of art, 
and yet more agreeable in the perusal. 
The execution of the imitative department 
in doctrinal novels is still more clogged 
and impeded than in those that are merely 
moral; they are, of necessity, the least 
perfect delineations of manners ; but they 
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have nevertheless some advantages. By 
uniting the moral treatise with the novels 
they catch two large classes of persons 
who would not otherwise be taken, and 
they seduce both into a kind of knowledge 
that is respectively useful to each. One 
class consists of serious persons, who are 
ignorant of the vast importance and value 
of cultivating the fancy, and who from 
various scruples would not condescend to 
read a mere novel. They will, notwith- 
standing, venture within the precmcts of a 
doctrinal novel for the sake of the doctrine : 
they are accordingly cheated into the peru- 
sal of the inventive part, and unconsci- 
ously, and in spite of themselves and their 
consciences, they thus take a salutary 
draught of civility and refinement. The 
other class is composed of those readers 
who, in avoiding austerity, fall into the 
opposite extreme of frivolity; who will read 



a novel with the utmost eagerness, but 
would throw aside a moral treatise : they 
find ill a mixed work the elegance of litera- 
ture, with which their minds are already 
abundantly stocked; and they gain at the 
same time a few ideas on subjects that 
they had never ventured to entertain; 
they are perhaps induced to think on 
serious matters, their understandings are 
strengthened and enlarged by the healthy 
exercise, and their curiosity is stimulated 
to inquire into important doctrines; they 
are tempted to entertain hospitably the 
new ideas, and to do the honours of 
their intellects to strangers that have been 
casually introduced to them, and from 
whose society they derive infinite improve- ' 
ment. 

" It is good that all opinions be frequently 
discussed, ventilated, and canvassed ; and 
it matters little how the discussion is car- 
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lied on, whether in professed treatises or 
in novels. The latter will assuredly be 
infinitely inferior to the productions of 
Smollett, as repositories and storehouses 
of humour, as galleries of portraits from 
the life, as written Hogarths ; so prodigi* 
ously inferior that, in humble but signifi- 
cant phrase, it may be said that they ought 
not to be mentioned on the same day ; they 
may nevertheless be most acceptable to 
many persons, and may possess, in a dif- 
ferent way» and in a high degree, their pe- 
culiar merits. Let every sect and deno- 
mination, therefore, if it seems good — let 
every opinion and every subdivision of opi- 
nion be represented by its novel. The 
Evangelical body, an unspotted, sinless 
race, boast their immaculate Ccelebs as a 
work clearly inspired, and nearly divine; 
the High-churchman is proud of his ortho- 
dox Tremaine; even the drab -coloured 
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Society of Friends have brought fiction in 
aid of Barclay's Apology, and are shown 
forth as the Widow Placid ; who is as cer- 
tainly the dove-eyed muse of Quakerism, 
as Erato is of a truth the muse of Love, 
and sings of amours. If any ingenious 
person will re-establish, in a like manner, 
the superiority of the ancient and elegant 
system of Greece and Rome over all rivals ; 
the pre-eminence of the more ancient, less 
elegant and mysterious worship of the 
priests of Egypt, or of the mythology of 
the Scandinavian Edda ; if any inventive 
Moslem, by an artfully contrived fable, 
can manifest the excellence of Islamism ; 
if any lively young Jew — and that black- 
eyed nation is not altogether averse from 
fiction — can demonstrate, by his conceits, 
that the Mosaical ritual is still the best 
adapted for the perfect development of the 
human character, — let him by all means 
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attempt the task. It will be a great plea- 
sure to read the disputative tale, and an 
agreeable duty to give it a fair share of 
unprejudiced criticism." 

This reasoning and these motives ap- 
pear to be wise and well founded ; and if 
the Jews, Turks, and Egyptians, may be 
heard in favour of their several persuasions,, 
why not those also who advocate the com- 
mon or general principles which Jews, 
Christians, and Moslem, ostensibly, and 
as far as the avowals and professions reach 
of their several prophets and teachers, join 
to uphold? Why not let the primitive, 
patriarchal Deism, or religion of Job, be also 
heard by its advocate before the august 
tribunal of public opinion ? Further, if a 
novel may with advantage to the public 
be made the vehicle of salutary discus- 
sions such as the Reviewer recommends, 
how much more satisfactory must be the 



result, when the discussions and facts which 
accompany them are copied from real life ? 
After this veritable declaration, it will 
scarcely be necessary to caution our more 
serious readers against indulging the ro- 
mantic expectation that we are prepared to 
set before them an Eastern tale of travel- 
lers' incredible wonders. Of such incidents 
our book is almost as barren as the sands of 
the desart. Although Arabia be indeed the 
principal scene of the transactions and con- 
versations which we are about to recount, 
our Oriental Missionary neither preached 
Christianity at Mecca from the pulpit of 
the Caaba, nor stood in the waters of Zem- 
zem to perform the rite of baptism ; neither 
did he discuss a bottle of Tokay with the 
Glrand Seignior at Constantinople, nor eat 
beefsteaks with the chief Bramin at Be- 
nares. He journeyed so entirely like other 
sober travellers across the continent of 
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Europe, that, to avoid repeating what hun- 
dreds of our touring countrymen have ex- 
perienced, and perhaps too many of them 
have printed, we have altogether omitted 
his first despatch, and taken an Asiatic city 
as the proper starting-point of his Oriental 
Mission. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Let us pray ! We have 



Souls to save, sioce Eve's slip aud Adam*s fall. 

It is a pleasant voyage perhaps, to float 

Like Pyrrho, on a sea of speculation ; 
But what if carrying sail capsize the boat ? 

Your wise men donU know much of navigation : 
And swiinming long in the abyss of thought 

Is apt to tire. Byrok. 

Lorenzo ! come and warm thee ; thou whose heart. 

Whose little heart, is moorM within a nook 

Of this obscure terrestrial— anchor weigh. 

Another ocean calls : a nobler port : 

Thy travels dost thou boast o'er foreign lands ? 

Thou stranger to the world ! Thy tour begin. 

YOUNO. 

I TRUST^ my dear frieuds, that the packet I sent 
from Antiochy which contains an account of my 
journey thither, reached your hands in safety. I 
parted with my fellow-labourer in the vineyard of 
Christ, after sending up prayers to the 'throne of 

VOL. I. B 
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grace for our mutual success, in that ancient 
and auspicious city, the primitive seed-hed of the | 
Gospel. I use these epithets partly in the fer- 1 

irof my zealous anticipations, because, though 
now disfigured by scores of Turkish towers and 
minarets tipped with glittering crescents, like the 
pinnacles of PandEemonium, Antioch is the scene 
where first was raised the symbolical cross ; the 
veryplacewhere, according to St Paul, the apostles 
if our Lord and their disciples were first honoured 
with the appellation of Christians ; because, from 
this starting point, brother Hopeful and myself, 
in humble emulation of holy Paul and Barnabas, 
have commenced, each his career of glad tidings, 
comfort, and redemption, to the heathen world ; 
and because, here I was blessed with that first 
proselyte whom I have already mentioned to 
you, and who has since travelled as my humble 
companion, and occasionally officiated as my 



The confidence reposed in our serious friend 
who dwells near the Medina gate, and is the 
modern Silas of our cause, has not been mis- 
placed. When the few brethren of-the true faith 
who now inhabit Antioch, lay under certain 
suspicions with the magistracy, and under con- 
sequent apprehensions, he contrived a secret 
meeting place foi' us, within those ruined walls 
and towers which are situated at a short distance 
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among its romantic saburbs, and are believed to 
have once formed part of the fortified palace of 
Seleucus : and he bargained for me with a trusty 
Arab chief, who undertook to conduct, and has 
faithfully conducted, me and my young conTert* 
with our packages, safely across the desart to 
Uillah. 

While the caravan and troop of Arabs were 
assembling, my coadjutor in the great work, as I 
have already intimated, crossed the Orontes, and 
struck off to the southward, intending, conform* 
ably to his mission, to disseminate the word of 
Truth through such parts of the Holy Land as 
he might find sufficiently free from the blighting 
influence or the harassing machinations of the 
sons of Belial. While I leave him to commu** 
nicate the results of his pious labours, I pray 
Heaven to speed his efforts. Alas! the Holy 
Land no longer flows with milk and honey ; but, 
by all the local information I have been able to 
collect, is stony, sterile, and unproductive, ex* 
cepting in certain spots near the banks of the 
Jordan aiid other waters, where the soil is fer- 
tilized by irrigation. No doubt, a curse hangs 
over it since it has been in possession of the 
infidels. 

My own journey was prosecuted in the usual 
way of travelUng in these parts — that is to say, 
on a camel, which is rather less uncomfortable 
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riding tban I had expected : the mild obedience 
and humble demeanour of this animal is quite 
delightful ; it seems the very Christian of the 
quadrupedal world : some of its paces, indeed, 
are too jolting to be quite agreeable, and others 
somewhat resemble what seamen term the pitch- 
ing of a transport ship when she goes on a 
certain tack, and shoi't waves strike against her 
bows; indeed, this singular quadruped, which 
Providence has so wonderfully adapted to the arid 
and sterile countries which I have lately tra- 
versed, is emphatically called " the ship of the 
desart." To these pitching paces, and to this 
agitated motion, however, the traveller gradually 
becomeB accustomed, I might say reconciled; 
and seated as I was on the word of Truth — for 
my Persian and Arabic Scriptures formed a 
package beneath me — and prosecuting, as I did, 
a perilous journey for the Redeemer's sake, it 
would have been a duty in my vocation to have 
contentedly endured modes of progression far 
more incommodious. 

One locality, of a fortuitous character in the 
estimation of the irrebgious, struck me as a re- 
markable instance of the way in which the Lord 
condescends to instruct us poor worms in the 
of life which may administer to our earthly 
and bodily comfort, under given circumstances. 
When we came to encamp and refresh ourselves. 
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after a sultry day's jouraey, the slave of a tra- 
veiling merchant, who, with his suite, formed 
part of our caravan, literally ** brought forth 
butter in a lordly dish/' as a present from his 
master. A considerable mass of good fresh butter 
it was ; not quite so well freed from the whey,— 
which might be compared to the worldly dross of 
this regenerated substance, — as some of which I 
have formerly partaken at my liady Hunting- 
don's, but nevertheless, sufficiently palatable, 
cool, and refreshing. 

I soon learned that this butter had been pro* 
duced in the following manner. Beside ships of 
the desart for his merchandise, this experienced 
Arabian traveller had sumpter camels, one of 
which was partly laden with skins, or bottles, of 
milk; and that regularly-reiterated mechanical 
motion of the animal's progress, the unusual 
nature of which had at first inclined me to 
sickness, had produced that butter, with which 
being invited to lard a biscuit, I now found 
well-flavoured, refreshing, and salubrious. This 
is the. origin of the oleaginous food which is now 
churned by manual means, of which we read as 
having been eaten with bread and with veal, and 
set before Angels as a repast, as early as the 
age of Abraham ; and I have no doubt that the 
butter with which the resolute and enterprising 
Jael enticed the iron-carred heathen warrior of 
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Canaan to his destruction and her own glory^l 
was produced by a similar process ; for as Heberf 1 
the Kenite, came forth hastily to the assistance I 
of Barak, in his patriotic enterprise, it is not 
to be supposed that his people brought either 
butter or chums with them to the camp. Ah! 
what a feeble and puny race of religionists are 
we, and how deficient in holy energy, when com- 
pared with the heroines of old ! Jael was the 
true and enthusiastic friend of Jehovah and of 
Israel ! She set her heart and soul to the sacred 
task ! " She put her hand to the nail, and her 
right hand to the workman's hammer!" — "So 
let all thine enemies perish, O Lord ! and bo may 
thy saints and servants succeed in uprooting the 
idolatries of the heathen, and transfixing to 
earth all those sinful Siseras of the present day, 
who would resist the divine influence of that 
Qospel dispensation which I have engaged to 
propagate I" 

Such, at least, was the prayer I uttered, while 
invigorating my lofty purpose and girding my 
loins to the battle of the Lord, not many leagues 
to the northward of that brook Kishon, which, 
on the memorable day of Barak's victory, ran red 
with the blood of the aborigines of Canaan. 

I was on my knees at the time, after refresh- 
ing my corporeal organs from the fatigues of 
tropical travelling ; but I must in sincerity con- 
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fess from my closet, that I am since not quite so 
heroically religious; that certain compunctious 
yisitings, which some of the brethren might deem 
moral squeamishness or religious cowardice, 
would now somewhat embarrass my resolution 
and perhaps paralyse my valour, were a weary 
Sisera to present himself, and I to be practically 
called upon by a similar opportunity to that of the 
Hebrew heroine, of offering up a deluded victim. 

'' Ha! Christian — what is this. untimely back- 
sliding, and whence these timid misgivings? — 
Now that you are sent forth equipped with the 
breast-plate of Righteousness, the sword of the 
Spirit, and the helmet of Salvation — now that 
you have put on the whole armour of Faith— do 
you flinch from the service of your Sovereign? 
Do you neglect or abandon the duties of your 
high calling? Are you guilty of misprision of 
treachery, now that your courage and conduct 
are summoned to the field ?'' 

Alas! for these upbraidings — shall I say of 
conscience? — no, these anticipated upbraidings 
of that wcUch-m^jL* of the Lord, our pious coad- 
jutor in the great work, the reverend and fervent 
Mr Mucklewrath, of the Caledonian phalanx* 
How shall I stand before him on my return ? — 
However I may stand, or fall^ before him, I csm- 

- * ** Son of man — ^I have made thee a watchman in the 
house of Israel." — Ezekiel iii, 17. 
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not here disseinble tliat I should now be more 1 
disposed to awaken and persuade a Sisera to re- ] 
pentance, than to dismiss him to his audit with / 
a nail through his temples. 

Of the causes of this change of sentiment, 
or abatement of zeal, or withdrawal of grace, 
whichsoever it may be esteemed, my English 
friends shall be informed in due time and place ; 
suffice it here that I now recollect with a more 
chastened and temperate mind — perhaps with 
more genuine pleasnre — that before I arose from 
offering my' habitual thanks to heaven for the 
grateful and unlooked-for European luxury of 
which I had just partaken, my heart yearned 
within me to proffer in return some crumbs of 
comfort to the good Samaritan (for so he was by 
nation) of the milk and butter bottles ; and I 
began, in my best Arabic, to open the scrip and 
cruse of my Gospel pilgrimage ; but the Sama- 
ritan bowed in return ; shook his head signifi- 
cantly; said, "Thank you, sir Pilgrim;" and 
with far more of urbane sarcasm than could have 
been expected from an infidel, desired " to he 
excused from conversion, and also from further 
conversation on the subject." I am not sure 
that I did not further receive some little cause of 
vexation, from fancying that I perceived him 
pitying me as a deluded man ; but whatever this 
feeling might amount to, I soon learned to sup- 
press it, in the recollection that " Charity hopeth 
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all things, endureth all things, beareth all things, 
thinketh no evil, and is not easily provoked/' 

Such was the reply of my Samaritan fellow- 
' traveller. . At a caravansera, where our party 
afterwards reposed for a night, I fell in with a 
Turk of milder demeanour than the rest, with 
whom I began to talk seriously of the life 
to come and the means of redemption, but with 
quite as little success as with the Samaritan. 
He replied, *' When the Ghost of your Trinity," 
meaning the Holy Spirit, ^* may trouble his head 
with calling me to conversion, it will, according 
to your own shewing, be quite time enough for 
me to take your dogmata into consideration; 
meanwhile, allow me to follow the course pre- 
scribed by the prophet." 

Neither was I able to make much impression 
on any of my fellow-travellers during the re-, 
mainder of this tedious journey, notwithstanding 
my inward prayers and frequent oral solicitationa 
to that effect. I conversed not with a single indir 
vidual — ^Arab or Turk — whom I could recall fron^ 
his erroneous wanderings. Not one of these wild 
sheep could I drive or entice into the fold. If I 
spoke of baptism, they performed their moslem ab- 
lutions : if of the cross of Christ, they turned their 
faces towards Mecca, or pointed to the crescent : 
if of the Gospel dispensation, they treated it with, 
scorn or with laughter. In short, the mind of the 
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inhabitants of this part of Arabia seems as unfruit- 
ful as the country itself. Some even muttered of 
circumcision, piteously ignorant of the circumci- 
sion of the heart : other of these infidels even 
called me infidel ; and Mahomet, my catechumen 
or disciple, repeatedly assured me, that to open 
the Bible — at least the New Testament — would 
be altogether unavailing, if not dangerous to our- 
selves ; and that I had better desist. At length 
I perceived it to be in vain that Paul planted and 
Apollos watered these sterile regions — or at least ' 
that the time for this pious enterprise was not yet j 
arrived ; and that I must proceed further ere I 
could deeply engage in the great work. 

I shall not fatigue your attention, or repress ' 
your zeal, by further details concerning this i 
DOtonous passage across Arabia Petrea; where 
silence was seldom broken except by the occa- 
sional startling report of fire-arms, and where we 
saw only sand and sky, save that here and there 
appeared the mouldering and melancholy remains - 
of a camel or other animal who had perished in 
passing this wilderness. We must have jour- 
neyed near Palmyra, but I did not see it; and 
my companions were too reckless of such mat- 
ters, and too unlearned, to speak of it. Gradually . 
wearied by travel and fruitless efforts, I felt as if 
divine grace were abating within me. I some- 
times accused myself of remissness, but again 
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gunk into indifference before I was stimulated to 
active exertion ; and so wayward, alas ! is poor 
human nature, or so abandoned was I by the aid 
which Cometh from above, that by the time of my 
arrival at Hillah, the Arabs and Turks seemed to 
possess less of my sympathy than the trees. 

Whether or not there are *^ sermons in stones,^ 
there is surely sociality in trees and flowers ; and 
after traversing with forlorn feelings the '^ wilds 
immeasurably spread'' of the parched desarts of 
Arabia, where death seems to live and life to die, 
the date-groves and gardens of Hillah, and the 
willows of the Euphrates, wore a friendly and 
refreshing aspect. I internally hailed them with 
heartfelt delight; and, as I approached, almost 
apostrophised them, as if they had been human 
as well as lovely. In short, never before was I half 
so sensible of the social charms of vegetable life. 

To say truthi my feverish frame and wearied 
spirit had for many days required this or some 
tantamount recruiting ; and at Hillah I was glad 
to repose for a short season, ere I recommenced 
my crusade, or wandered among those scenes of 
Hebrew captivity which lie in its neighbourhood; 
or sought the vestiges of Babel ; or exulted in 
spirit over the fallen heaps where Semiramis once 
sat enthroned, and where the thunderbolt of divine 
displeasure fell on the infatuated fielshazzar. The 
Jew banker on whom I had letters of credit, soon 
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provided us a lodging, which for a temporary 
residence was sufficiently comfortable and conve- 
nient; and also introduced us to another Jew, 
^ho bore the name of Ben Levi. The latter had 
the reputation of some learning, while his exter- 
nal appearance and courtesy of manners seemed 
to announce experience of the world, and taught 
me to hope for information concerning that part 
of it which I was soon to traverse, 

A few of those drooping willows on which the 
captive daughters of Jerusalem hung their harps 
in eloquent despondency, are still to be seen 
mingled with date palms, vines, melons, and pome- 
granates, in those gardens of Hillah and its envi- 
rons, which fringe the banks of the Euphrates, 
whose antique stream winds its placid course 
beneath the walls of that celebrated town, form- 
ing the western boundary of this part of Mesopo- 
tamia. In these gardens, though horticulture is 
but poorly practised, grow the most delicious 
apricots, nectarines, mulberries, grapes, and 
pomegranates; and flowers of various fragrance, 
and the most vivid hues, perfume the air : nor 
may we wonder at this, since the Euphrates is 
recorded in Genesis to be one of the four rivers 
by which Paradise itself was irrigated. 

These soothing enjoyments, the salubriouB air 
of the place, the water of the Euphrates, vying 
with the Choaspes itself for purity, and the cor- 
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dial wines and Bherbets of Shiraz (the former of 
which I easily obtained, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibitions of Mahomet) soon restored my health 
sufficiently to enable me to walk in the bazaars, 
and to visit the far-famed mosque of Mesjed el 
Sheems, built in honour at once of the sun and of 
Ali the successor of the grand impostor ; and— 
alas to think ! — also in commemoration of the 
fancied miracle of the sun's standing still, or 
moving slower than usual through part of his diur- 
nal course — which these poor darkened heathens 
imagine, or pretend, was ordained or effected, 
in order to afford time for that great champion of 
the Koran to complete a most sanguinary victory. 

Hearing that I possessed copies of the Penta- 
teuch and other sacred writings, in the Persian 
and Arabic languages, rabbi Ben Levi came to 
my caravansera apartment, to traffic in them : for 
this Jew, though ostensibly a priest, was really 
much more of a merchant — a mixture of charac- 
ter which, however indecorous or inconsistent it 
may seem, is by no means uncommon. He would 
not however barter his Judaism for the gold and 
rubies of Christianity; for at the very first motion 
I made in that direction, he said, ^' No, no : if 
I were ever to change my religion, it should be 
for that of my friend the Arabian Emir." 

" What ! (returned I) would you resign the 
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eternal truths of the scriptural pi-ophe< 
trash of Mahomet ? " 

" Oh, you entirely mistake : Ibrahim, thou^t-1 

an Arabian, is no Mahomedan," rephed he. 

" How then?" 

" Why, he has a rehgion of his own. Hfl^ 
sometimes calls it that of the patriarch Joh ; but 
he construes so many passages of Job differently 
from the rabbin, that I- think it more correct to 
say a religion of his own." i,_ 

" Such a man must be rare in these parts, ij 
ghould like much to see and converse with him. 
If his mind has moved so far from the point of 
imposture, he may perhaps be attracted further 
toward the pole of salvation. How I should 
glory in such a proselyte !" 

*' Such men are not so rare as you may perhaps 
imagine. They only seem rare because, rather elud- 
ing observation than seeking notoriety, they are 
rarely known. Yet, when I say such men, do not 
imagine that I mean there are many, if there be 
any, so profound as the learned Emir. Neither are 
there many so hold . You may visit him, however, 
in his Arabian residence, which is a very pleasant 
one, should your mission or your curiosity lead 
you that way ; and 1 am pleased to have it in my 
power to offer you letters of introduction."^ In 
short, Ben Levi continued to speak of this 
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learned and erudite sage so highly, that I could 
entertain little doubt that he must be descended 
from one of those Wise Men of the East whose 
pilgrimage to Bethlehem gave early evidence that 
the Messiah had descended upon earth. I hesi- 
tated not to mention the circumstance, as recorded 
by the Evangelists, and was proceeding to speak 
of the massacre of the innocents, the miraculous 
conception, and the miracles of our Lord, when 
Ben Levi — who had hitherto rested his left elbow 
on my packages of the Holy Scriptures— sud- 
denly raised his head, and, though not very im- 
patiently, waving his band loosely, in token, as it 
would seem, that my words passed by him as the 
idle wind which he regarded not, said, with more 
levity than I could have wished, that as I had 
Arabian Bibles to dispose of, and so much learned 
lore of my own to throw into the boot of my bar- 
gains, I had certainly better pay my personal 
respects to the wise man of the east, and learn 
the peregrinations of his ancestors from himself. 

Young Mahomet now entered to inform me 
that the sacristan or mouUah, whom he had en- 
gaged to shew us the Mesjed el Sheems, was in 
attendance ; and the son of Levi offering his com- 
pany, in order, as he said, that he might once 
more inspect the supposed tomb of Joshua, it was 
willingly accepted. A principle of reciprocity in 
fact prevailed ; we were glad to avail ourselves of 
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the local information posseaaed by a resident of 
some standing ; and Ben Leyi, as it afterwards 
appeared, had his reasons for wishing to know 
more of hia newly-arrived acquaintances. 

A delightful grove of those date palms which I 
had hailed as we approached Hillah, grateful for 
their cool shade, and whose upper branches waved 
in the day-spring breeze, formed an appropriate 
background of a quiet half tint, as we approached 
the mosque with our guide, who had contrived 
to introduce us from the south-eastward, in order 
that we might raise our vision without inconveni- 
ence to behold the miracle which, as he believed, 
was here diurnally wrought. It was early, and 
the morning as yet unhealed by the fervours of a 
tropical sun. There was a serene breathing in 
the air, which the palm-trees acknowledged by 
their graceful waving ; and as we approached, 
two of loftier growth than the rest threw their 
feathery shadows, which played with tremulous 
motion on the shingled spire of El Sheems. " By 
Allah, it moves ! " exclaimed my backsliding 
pupil ; our raoslem guide having apprised hira of 
the daily miracle which, according to the local 
superstition of the place, was here wrought by the 



"What moves?" enquired Ben Levi 
" The spire of the mosque," returned Maho- 
net. " Don't you aee ? It turns round 
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" I see no such thing,^ rejoined the Jew; 
** neither is any one — Jew, Christian, or Turk — 
called upon to see or believe half so much. The 
ridiculous Mahometan legend, as the Turks and 
Arabs relate it, is, that the sun itself stood still 
for awhile, during the battle of Hillah, in order to 
afford Ali time to destroy his enemies. Mounted 
on a piebald charger, four hundred times did 
the highly favoured son of Fatima, and cousin 
and companion of the Prophet himself, raise his 
scimitar during the combat, and utter the tre- 
mendous shout, ' Allah Akbar ! * or, ' God is 
victorious !' At every stroke an Assyrian fell to 
the ground ; and on yonder mound still remain 
the ruins of the tree to which he tied his hofse, 
and under which he paused to refresh himself, 
his strength being exhausted in the long-con- 
tinued slaughter. That his bodily strength 
should be exhausted by such very persevering 
efforts, we can scarcely wonder, although religion 
raised his arm and invigorated his courage, and 
heaven directed his sword. The story goes, that 
this tree (of which you may still see the wreck on 
one of the mounds of ruin) flourished in ancient 
Babylon, being an exotic of the famous hanging 
garden; and that Providence kindly preserved 
it for Ali's accommodation. Such is the local 
legend which I but recite ; and — what you will 
still less easily credit — ^in perpetuation of the me- 
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mory of this miracle, another is daily repeated. 
The turban of the victorious hero, or his helmet, 
or his head attire, of whatever nature or kind it 
was, was placed upon the pinnacle of this mosque, 
erected conjunctively to his honour and that of 
the sun, which stood still at his pious wish; and 
this head-piece, which covered the wishing brains 
of the warrior on that memorable occasion, turns 
round diurnally, following in the order of its mo- 
tion the great luminary of heaven, in perpetual 
acknowledgment of so extraordinary an obliga- 
tion. 

" Now you may perceive, at the summit of the 
conical spire, a cap, in the common form of that 
worn by the Persians of the present day, raised 
or hoisted on a small pole or staff. This cap is 
all which is affirmed to revolve or turn round with 
the sun ; and he who can see it turn, which I must 
confess I cannot, is very welcome to believe in 
the daily miracle." 

" It must be all the mere deception of super- 
stitious fancy," said I ; " for if the cap did turn, 
and turn only at the slow rate which you describe, 
it would be impossible to see it. Look at this 
time-piece," I continued, taking out my watch l 
" it requires some little steadiness of attention to 
discern the movement of even the minute-hand, 
though it performs its revolution with compara- 
tive brevity ; but of the shorter or hour-hand. 
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notwithstanding we know it does turn, and turn 
exactly at the rate which is affirmed of Ali's 
wondrous cap, at the distance of two feet from 
your eye, you cannot perceive its motion at all. 
How then can any but the most devout of Mus- 
sulmen perceive this miraculous revolution of the 
cap?" 

''True, true — Hal ha! ha!'' laughed Ben Levi. 

Though Mahomet here gave up all farther hope 
of seeing either the spire or the cap move round, 
yet he did not so readily abandon the idea of Ali's 
influence with the sun ; and, turning to the He- 
brew, he said, '* You have termed the story you 
have just been relating, a ridiculous Mahometan 
legend ; yet you firmly believe in a similar super- 
natural interference in favour of the great military 
leader of your own nation, at whose tomb you are 
about to pay your devotions." 

For a moment Ben Levi was somewhat stag- 
gered : he said he now visited the sepulchre not 
out of devotion, since he did not believe in its au- 
thenticity, but out of curiosity, or rather from a 
sentiment of civility or hospitable companion- 
ship towards us. He could not suppose the 
bones of Joshua to have been, either designedly 
or otherwise, removed from mount Ephraim at 
any time, since the conquests of his nation 
never extended so far eastward as Babylon itself, 
which circumstance alone could have induced 
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David or Solomon to have transported thither the 
sarcophagus of a chief so renowned on earth and 
80 highly favoured of heaven. " The tomb at 
the bottom," added he, " 1 look upon to be as 
fictitious as the miracle at the top." 

Perceiving that the major of hia ari^ment was 
evaded, Mahomet replied, " Both may be fictiti- 
ous, and yet the miracle of Ali's arresting the pro- 
gress of the sun, in order to obtain time for the 
completion of his victory, may have been wrought. 
Are not the ways of heaven past finding out?" 
Here turning to me, he said, " You have taught 
me that the Almighty is also All-merciful ; yet 
he did uot, in the instance of Joiihua, close the 
day earlier than usual, and by any such exercise 
of his supreme power as to Omnipotence could 
have been no task, convert or change the minds 
of the heathen, in order to lessen both the 
slaughter and those natural compunctions which 
must visit the hearts of human destroyers ; but 
the direct contrary of this : whereas, since the 
employment of the sword against infidels is 
a received and sanctioned article of the Mos- 
lem creed, the obedience or subserviency of 
the great luminary of heaven to the command 
of Ali, has at least a religious consistency in 
it, which is wanting in the case of the Jevrish 
general." 

The mercantile priest appealed to the Pent»«' 
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teuch and to me. *' My brethren," said I, " there 
is nothing short of the mild precepts of Chris- 
tianity, that can bring such discussions as the 
present to an amicable close. ' Judge not, that 
ye be not judged. Why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother's eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye ? First cast 
the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote from thy 
brother's eye.' '* 

Here a few loud strokes upon an instrument 
resembling a Chinese gong, and a cry of ** Allah ! 
Allah ! " from a station near the roof of the build- 
ingi which was several times repeated, announced 
the opening of the mosque for morning service ; 
and we had but just time to take a transient 
survey of the interior before the congregation as- 
sembled. The interior contains little worthy of 
remark : from rows of small columns spring such 
pointed arches as we in England term Gothic, 
which sustain the inner walls and roof. The 
tomb is of a simple square form, with a cupola 
top, and is evidently that of some Turkish saint; 
whose name having sunk in oblivion, the priests 
have, by a very bungling appropriation, inscribed 
it with that of Joshua, as they have others in this 
part of Asia with those of the prophets Daniel 
and Jonah, a^d to the patriarch Job. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Babylonian framed 

For influence undefiaed, a personal sbape ; 

And liem the plain, tvilh toil immense, upreared 

Tower eight times planted on the top of lower ; 

Thai Selus nightly, to his splendid couch 

Descending, there might rest ; and from that h«g1i 

Pure and serene, Ihe Godhead overlook 

Wiadiog Euphrates, and the cily vast 

Of his devoted worshippers. Wobdbwohth. 

The sterile spot 

Where now the waQdeiing Arab's lent 

Flaps in the desarl blast. 
Where once old Babel's haughty fane 
lieared high lo heaven its towering pyramid. 



We asBembled early on the morrow by agree- 
ment, in order to visit those mounds of rubbish 
to the northward of Hillah, to which the ancient 
palacee of Babylon are now reduced ; and the 
remains of an immense edifice still further on 
in the same direction, termed the Mujelibe, 
which has some pretensions — whether well or 
ill-founded, remains to be ascertained — to be 
regarded as the ruins of Babel itself. 
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To settle the site of the tower erected by the 
first tyrant, in bravery of heaven itself, fortu- 
nately for me — for it is a point attended with 
much antiquarian difficulty — makes no part of 
my mission : but the subject having been recently 
investigated by Mr Rich| Sir R. K. Porter, and, 
as I learned on the spot, by Mr Buckingham, 
Major Lockett, and Captain Keppel; having 
also been much discussed by others, and, above 
all, having engaged the attention of Major Ren- 
nell, the great oriental geographer — perhaps a 
topographical word or two may be expected, now 
that I am become a Babylonian traveller, and 
while I remain a resident, as I may say, of this 
most ancient of cities. 

Opinion is free; and gentlemen with no in- 
competent powers of investigation, who have 
visited and examined the spot, have surely the 
best opportunity of forming, and the best right 
of imparting, theirs to the public, although 
differing from that of the orthodox authority 
whom I have mentioned above : yet I own that, 
on the whole, I incline to the Major's opinion, 
supported as it is by the great probability that 
the Euphrates, flowing through an alluvial 
soil, has changed this part of its course since 
Diodorus wrote his description of Babylon. 
Profound reasoners, like the author of the 
Geography of Herodotus, seem to possess a 
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power which the magicians of old might have 
envied — of sending other men to the East for 
materials with which they build pyramids at 
home. 

The ruins in this neighbourhood which have 
pretensions to be regarded as the remains of 
Babel, are four in number. All are of Baby- 
lonian brick ; and as all rise from the plain of 
Shinar, the book of Genesis alone does not 
afford any sufficient criterion of preference. But 
the latter disputes are chiefly concerning two 
of these ruins; the claims of Al Heimer (which 
has perhaps formed part of one of the towers 
that were included in the wall of Babylon) and 
that of Aggerkouf (a little northward of Bagdad) 
seeming to be held in present abeyance, if not 
to be abandoned. The latter I suspect to have 
been part of the palace of some sultan of yore; 
or perhaps it is a remain of that metropolitan 
temple in which Astaroth, or the Moon, was 
idolized by those poor benighted Babylonians 
whose chief deity was undoubtedly the Sun. It 
is of Bun-dried brick, with layers of reeda be- 
tween every few rows, which is esteemed the 
more ancient mode of building ; and its wall ia 
of extraordinary thickness. 

Neither of these, however, agree so well with 
the accounts which the profane liistorians have 
left us of the topographipal locahties of the 
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temple of Jupiter Belus (as they term it) as the 
vestiges, certainly of very smrprising edifices, 
which we were to visit on the day which I 
am now recording. Mounting our horses, we 
crossed the crazy bridge of Hillah, which is 
rested on boats, and were not long in reaching 
the mounds of the Kasr, or palace, in one of 
which is rooted that ruined tree, now called 
Athelo by the people of the neighbourhood, 
which I have already mentioned, where the 
Mahometan general rested, and secured his 
charger, after the battle of Hillah. As it is an 
exotic ; as the sultana of Cyrus adorned her 
hanging-garden with such ; and as it is evi- 
dently the remains of a very ancient tree of 
the lignum-vitsB species, it affords good ground 
of inference for fixing the site of those celebrated 
gardens, and consequently of one of the two 
palaces mentioned by Diodonis ; but this palace 
has been so repeatedly ransacked, and the Arabs 
have been for so many centuries carrying away 
its materials for the purpose of building other 
edifices, that all its architectural features have 
long since disappeared; yet the contiguity of 
the tree, and the mounds of brick rubbish, are 
valuable assistants in the solution of the gfreat 
antiquarian problem; and the change of direc- 
tion of a single reach of the river being admitted, 
it follows that the pile or rather mass of ruin 
called the MujelibSy is either the remains of 
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Babel, or of the easternmost palace of Diodorua 
Siculus. But which ? This is now the great 
antiquarian question ; which since neither our 
hired guide, nor Ben Levi, nor my pupil, could 
assist me in solving, as we stood among the 
ruined mounds of the garden and palace, we 
agreed to push forward without further delay 
to the Mujelib^. 

As we looked northward from the Kasr, we 
beheld the irregular forms of the immense ruin 
cutting against a light morning sky. It seemed 
about a quarter of a mile in extent, and of various 
shapes and heights. The southern face which 
we then contemplated is nearly of those dimen- 
sions. It is proper to he observed here, that the 
Mujelib^ is a parallelogram, about half as long 
again as it is broad, and that Strabo and other 
ancient authorities have treated of the pyramid of 
Belu's, which is commonly understood to be the 
same with the tower of Babel, as being 2i square 
of a stadium each way : yet since the narrowest 
face of the present ruin is a full stadium in 
length, it sufficiently corresponds to the dimen- 
sions of the recorded base of the pyramid, to 
confer great probability on the Major's hypo- 
thesis ;• and the additional length of the ttorthent 



• The London editor of these volumen looks most 
ously for some farther observations on this topic from the 
peo of the veteran Major Rennell, well assured that it would 
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and southern sides may not unlikely have con- 
sisted of the habitations of the appended coU^fe 
of Chaldean priests. Moreover, there is on this 
southern side an evident division or cleft in the 
structure ; one-third of its length being separated 
by a decided perpendicular marking, like the 
elevation of a basement wall, from the remaining 
two-thirds ; and at the south-western angle is a 
massy fragment of incumbent wall ; that is to say, 
the masonry here overhangs the rubbish on which 
it is rested, the foundations having been under- 
mined, so as to give the appearance at a distance 
of a lantern tower resting on an immense corbel 
or bracket. Approaching nearer, we perceived 
that nature was here resuming her dominion over 
those manual labours of the postdiluvian idola- 
ters, which had been withheld from her almost 
ever since the era of the great deluge, and had so 
far succeeded, that you could now scarcely dis- 
tinguish between the remains of what had once 

be highly valuable to the critical part of the public, to know 
what are his opinions conceming the topography of Baby- 
lon, after reading the published travels of those gentlemen 
(among whom Colonel Keppel and Mr Buckingham have 
lately distinguished themselves,) who have visited the spot 
since the year 1815, when the Major's Essay, which appeared 
in the Archaeologia of the Society of Antiquaries, and which 
has* stimulated 00 much subsequent local investigation, is 
dated. 
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been architectural forms studied with nicest art, 
and the wild shapes of untouched ground in a de- 
solate and uninhabited country, — accident had so 
nearly obliterated design ; yet the general boun- 
dary line was nearly rectangular. Still advancing 
towards the ruin, we remarked that the mass con- 
sisted chiefly of indurated brick-rubbish and broken 
pottery, fortuitously traversed in various directiontt' 
by deep ravines, which the violent rains of cen*^ 
turies, operating conjunctively with the meddling 
curiosity and cupidity of man, had hollowed out. 
Wild birds of prey were hovering around ; and 
my proselyte espied and pointed out a fox or f 
chacal skulking in one of these hollows towardi 
a sort of cavernous den, in which it seemed to 
terminate. " Ah, the scoundrel," said I, " I see 
him; and now, Mahomet, shalt thou bear wit- 
ness, amid tliese mouldering heaps and their dole- 
ful inhabitants, to a most remarkable, complete, 
gratifying, and satisfactory, verification of the fate 
of this once great but sinful city, as foretold by 
that wondrous sage and prophet whose happi- 
ness it was beyond all others to announce most 
explicitly the coming of that Saviour of the 
world, whom thou an now bound to worship, 
honour, and obey, in spirit and in truth. 

" I believe I have before pointed out to thee — 
but a topographical repetition may be more impres- 
sive than the lesson I gave thee in my closet ab 
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Antioch, and may seire to fix the circumstance 
more strongly in thy memory, — I repeat, already 
have I pointed out to thee that prophecy of Isaiah, 
which annomices that ' Babylon, the glory of 
kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldee*s excel- 
lency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah;' and we had before read, in 
Genesis 11, of the Almighty smiting and scatter- 
ing the builders of Babel, with dire confusion and 
subversion of speech and of purpose. Now the 
ruined heaps which ajre here before us, as you 
have heard at Hillah, are collectively called the 
Mujelibiy which is literally the overthrown. Well, 
that verifies the first part of the prophecy, which 
afterwards proceeds : ' It shall never be inha- 
bited ; neither shall it be dwelt in from generation 
to generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch 
his tent there; neither shall the shepherds make 
their fold there; but wild beasts of the desart 
shall lie there, and their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there ; and the wild beasts of 
the islands shall cry in their desolate houses, and 
dragons in their pleasant palaces.' Jeremiah essen- 
tially reiterates these dreadful denunciations, and, 
apostrophising Babylon, declares it shall * be 
desolate for ever ; and the land shall tremble and 
sorrow ; for every purpose of the Lord shall be per^ 
formed against it. And Babylon shall become 
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heaps: a dwelling-place for dragons: an aston- 
ishment and an hissing, without an inhabitant.' 
Attend. now," added I, " to the accomplishment 
of these prophecies." 

" We have passed the principal palace," re- 
turned Mahomet, " where I did not hear any 
hissing: did you?" 

I confessed I did not. 

" Neither did I perceive any dragons or sa- 
tyrs," added he; "but only a few Arabian 
masons' labourers, excavating for bricks." 

" But thou shalt both hear and see them here," 
replied I, " depend upon it." Just then, being 
near the remaining traces of the outer vallum of 
the Mujelib^, and riding but slowly, we heard a 
sort of hissing sound ; something also, it seemed, 
like the bursting of a water-pipe. 

"There! What is that?" ejaculated the youth ; 
" I thought I heard a dragon hiss." 

" I would have thee be circumspect, Maho- 
met," said I. " Let us not move far from each 
other, nor far from Ben Levi, lest those hideous 
creatures should suddenly make their appearance. 
The Scriptures, being infaUible, cannot err on these 
points. Not that there is the least occasion to 
feel dismay, or to dread to encounter even more 
virnlent enemies than these, since, in the words 
of the apostle, ' Our loins are girt about with 
truth, and we are protected by the shield of faith. 
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while our feet are shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace/ I only wish that our com- 
panion had also ' put on the armour of Gk>d/ 
But yet I think it may be as well, however pre- 
pared we may be for the encounter, that in prose- 
cuting this research we separate not too widely/' 
At this moment our ears were saluted by a repeti- 
tion of the hissing sound, which, to my great 
surprise, we now recognised to be no other than 
the gushing forth of an imperfectly suppressed 
titter; for on turning round we saw— not a 
satyr or a dragon, but a gentlemanly looking 
man, dressed as an Arab, who sat sketching a 
portion of the ruins from a shady nook, where he 
could see what he wanted without being exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, and without being 
liable to be interrupted by the gaze, or the more 
impertinent curiosity, of passing strangers. 

A travelling Christian minister must be pre- 
pared to endure all things in his vocation. For 
what saith our blessed Saviour ? ' Whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words in this 
adulterous and sinful generation, of him shall the 
Son of Man be ashamed when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father with the holy Angels/ I sus- 
pect that, notwithstanding his oriental garb, this 
gentleman was an European, and perhaps be- 
longed to the suite of the British resident at 
Bagdad. Observing that he had caught my 
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attehtioD, and probably noticing an indecorous 
lau^b which just then proceeded from our Hebrew 
companion, he resumed a grave deportment, and 
said, " I have sat here. Sir — that is to say, in 
different parts of these ruins — more than once or 
twice, and never saw any of those obscene crea- 
tures which you mention. I believe the young 
gentleman must look sharp after them to find 
them; but if, as you aver, the sacred writers 
could not be mistaken in these matters, either the 
day of the prophecied dragons and satyrs has not 
yet arrived, or is past ; or it may be that the 
satyrs — but don't think me satirical — are rather 
to be listened for than looked for. I have some- 
times heard strange reports, and now and then I 
have seen owls." 

" I knew there were owls, Mahomet," said I; 
" and, as this gentleman has observed, the time 
may possibly not yet have arrived for the satyrs 
and dragons. These ruins are not yet so utterly 
ruined but that they may remain in existence for 
many centuries to come," 

"But with regard to the Arab's not pitching 
his tent," returned the draftsman, "which made 
part of the text you have just recited, I'm afraid 
the prophet is a little in error, if I might be al- 
lowed to say so ; for the said Arab pitches it here 
but too often, to the great dread and annoyance 
of more honest and peaceable visitors," 
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" Then surely, my friends/' quoth I, " we are not 
in Babylon, after all, for the Scriptures cannot 
err. . The modem antiquaries must be mistaken. 
But let us get on. After riding round and ex- 
amining the present ruins, we will visit those of 
the Birs Nimrood, since the appointment is made, 
and the horses and guide are engaged." 

" Why, for those matters," said the Jew, — '* I 
mean the integrity of the Scriptures, and the possi- 
ble mistake of the antiquaries, — the people of my 
nation call the place where we now stand, Nebu" 
chadnezzar*s prison ; and I confess to you the bare 
idea that we were about to visit it, has, since I 
made the engagement, inspired me with I scarcely 
know what of melancholy foreboding. Spectres 
of danger and captivity, of which * I could not 
discern the forms,' have haunted me, more espe- 
cially through the whole of last night; so that 
when morning came, I had half a mind to have 
excused myself from accompanying you. This 
may seem weakness. I am not apt to be super- 
stitiously squeamish, and I hope you will excuse 
it. But I stray from the purpose. It would 
surely be no contravention or falsification of 
Isaiah's prophecy concerning the city itself, if 
the Arabians did pitch their tents in the prison 
of Nebuchadnezzar, that prison being not, strictly 
and properly speaking, the city of Babylon." 

" True, very true," said I ; '* at least that is 
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worthy of consideration. Probably we shall 
neitber see nor hear more of Arabs' tents on the 
site of Babylon itself. Let us now ride round, 
and finish our survey of these ruins, and then 
proceed to the Eirs. But let us presage no 
evil," 

We accordingly took, leave of our sketching 
informant ; viewed with due interest the four 
sides of this quadrangular ruin, which in general 
appearance are but little varied from each other; 
were ferried with our horses and armed guide 
across the Euphrates ; and began our sultry ride 
of ten or twelve miles to the Bira Nimrood ; for 
by this time the sun had ascended some forty- 
five degrees or so, and the weather had waxed 
warm. 

Ab we rode along, my pupil, observing probably 
that I had quitted the Mujelibe in a more dull 
and diseomfited — or at least meditative — mood 
than I had approached it, said, in a tone which I 
could perceive was intended to comfort nie, " Is 
it not possible, Sir, that some transcriber of the 
prophecies may have inserted that little mono- 
syllable vot in the wrong place? The prophet 
himself may perhaps have written, ' The Arab 
shall pitch his tent, and satyrs shall not dance 
there.' We have several passages of this dubious 
kind in the Koran, about which the learned 
Moslem dispute." 
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I made no reply, but Ben Levi chose to answer 
him by saying, " No— the prediction is, that the 
place shall become so utterly desolate and barren, 
that the wandering tribes, who move from place to 
place for the sake of better pasture, shall find no 
grass in Babylon for their cattle, and therefore 
shall not pitch their tents there. He whom we 
spoke with, must be right in his conjecture that 
the time of complete fulfilment of the sacred 
prophecy is not yet arrived. At least I know not 
how to put other construction on present appear- 
ances, and at the same time preserve the cha- 
racter for veracious foresight of Jeremiah and 
Isaiah, who, as you know, were both among the 
greatest of Hebrew prophets." 

Thus we discoursed away the time, until we 
came in sight of the distant mountain crested by 
a fragment of masonry, which in our minds was 
to compete with the Mujelib6 for the honour of 
i)eing the remains of the oldest edifice on earth. 
But by this time the weather had undergone a 
change, the distance had become hazy, and 
* clouds began to darken all the hill, and to roll 
in dusky wreaths reluctant ; ' yet now and then 
a radiance of sun-light burst forth stormily, as 
you may have seen in the pictures of Salvator 
Rosa, and gleamed with grand effect, now on the 
fragments of ruin which crowned the Birs, and 
anon on the dreary wastes that lie beyond. What 
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we beheld, mingled with our scriptural recollec- 
tions, and we were conscious of a sublime tone of 
feeling. Though we had come from afar, we for- 
got all weariness j exulted in the accomplishment 
of the journey ; and, for myself, excepting the con- 
siderable distance of this impressive monument 
from the other heaps of ruin, I should have been 
ready to exclaim. Here is the plain of Shinar; 
assuredly we behold in these vestiges the re- 
mains of Babel, where the Almighty descended 
in indignation, — and we are now pacing over the 
scene of the first dispersion of mankind. 

Advancing still nearer, we perceived that the 
loftiest architectural fragment of this extraordi- 
nary edifice, stood centrally, or nearly so, on the 
summit of a pyramidal hill composed chiefly of 
fragments of Babylonian brick ; and, some rain 
having recently fallen, we remarked that frag- 
ments of stone also, and of pottery, were mixed 
with the brick-rubbish; and that a mound of infe- 
rior height, consisting of the same substances, 
stretched away eastward : the latter might be 
supposed, as in the case of the parallelogram of 
the Mujelibe, to be the grave of the original resi- 
dences of the priests, and other offices appendant 
to the pyramidal observatory. I recollect, that 
this is also the opinion of Sir R. K. Porter, who 
visited these ruins, and published an account 
^hereof some few years since. 
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Our attention was now attracted by two small 
boildings, evidently of subi^eqnent erection, rest- 
ing on the more ancient ruins ; one with a small 
cupola top, the other bearing general resem- 
blance to the triumphal arches of the Chinese, as 
you see them delineated in the folio of engravings 
which accompanies the printed account of Lord 
Macartney's embassy. The former of these was 
evidently what is called in this country a koubbiy 
or oratory : of the latter I knew not what to make. 
It may perhaps be the tomb of a Mahometan 
saint. Our guide pointed them out to us, say- 
ing that they were the remains of the fiery fur- 
nace into which Abraham had been thrown by 
command of the tyrant of Babel. 

** Ah ! ** said Ben Levi, ** we have an historical 
legend in the Talmud concerning that very tran- 
saction ; but,'' addressing himself to Mahomet, 
who rode by his side, *^ perhaps you have already 
heard of it?" 

" No, I have not," was the answer. ** I should 
be glad to be made acquainted with it J' 

" Well then," replied the Jew, '* you know that 
Abraham and his ancestors were originally of Ur, 
or Aur, of the Chaldees, that is, the city of Fire, 
because that element was there worshipped. 
When the Almighty called our great progenitor 
to the true religion from the superstition of Terah, 
his father, Nimrod, hearing of his conversion. 
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(wliich the blasphemoua tyrant termed his apos- 
tacy) and diepleaaed thereat, commaiKied him 
and his brother Haran into the royal presence; 
and after a violent dispute, in which our father 
Abraham strenuously maintained his Theism, and 
perhaps might have spoken somewhat irreve- 
rently of the divinity of Fire, of which Haran 
with equal pertinacity adhered to the worship, he 
ordered them both to be thrown into a fiery 
furnace; but to his astonishment and dismay, 
Abraham came out unhurt, while Haran was 
consumed." 

"Indeed!" said Mahomet, "that is a sur- 
prising miracle ! But great is the power, and 
unforeseen by mortals are the ways, of the true 
God, or we had not been here to-day, any more 
than our great ancestor would have escaped from 
that imminent peril." 

"True," responded the Hebrew; "and I thank 
you for reminding me that we are both descended 
from the same ' father of the faithful.' This 
then, upon which we now stand, is our firm here- 
ditary ground ; and if not our own estate by that 
ancient forfeiture, yet a miraculous spot, where 
none but fearless feelings need attend ua. If 
Kimrod or his gigantic shade were now to re- 
appear, we might bid defiance to the danger. How 
weak, how reprehensible, were my feare of the 
morning.'" 
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'' Is the door of the furnace kept fast V* en- 
quired my proselyte ; '' or can we see the inte- 
rior?" 

'* I believe it has no door at present, but only 
an aperture for entrance/' interposed our Arabian 
guide. 

** Ohy we must not be so silly as to suppose this 
is really the remains of that fire temple or fur- 
nace/' returned Ben Levi. 

'' We may as well dismount and enter^ how- 
ever that may be^" replied the youth. 

Ben Levi entered first, and was immediately 
arrested by unknown and forcible hands. He 
uttered a terrified, or a warning, exclamation, but 
alas ! too late for us to escape; and to rescue him 
was impossible. Three Arabs rushed forth, and 
seized Mahomet before he could have recourse to 
his arms, and myself also, who, as a minister of 
peace, went unarmed. The Arabian guide and 
guards who should have assisted us, now appeared 
to have such good understanding with those by 
whom we were held in captivity, that we imme- 
diately saw his hired allegiance was not to be 
trusted. I also now perceived a small cluster of 
dark Arab tents, — scarcely distinguishable in the 
gloom that by this time overspread the scene, — at 
a short distance beyond the Birs; and all the 
horrors of Ben Levi's morning anticipations, and 
the ominous warnings of him whom we saw 
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Ben Levi also ; but this having no other effect than 
to extort the repetition, " We hiow him — beller 
than you do," which was addressed to me, ut- 
tered with a determined look, and accompanied 
by a significant nod, and an order to his followers 
to " let his Hebrew saintship be carefully se- 
cured," — I bowed and desisted. 

As we proceeded towards the encampment, I 
recommended to Ben Levi to submit to his pre- 
sent fate, which I hoped would be only tempo- 
rary, with becoming fortitude ; and enquired what 
I could do for him at Hillah. 

" Alas ! I have not wherewithal to ransom nie 
in that town," said he, sighing ; " I did but sojourn 
therefor a season; but I will write some direc- 
tions to my servant, under seal, with permission 
of those who hold me in captivity; and 1 will 
also, as I have promised, further your ultimate 
object by addressing a note for you to deliver to 
the Emir Ibrahim, of whom we have spoken, if I 
can be favoured with the means when we arrive at 
the tents." 

" Yes, at mi/ tent you can have the means," 
said the chief, with more civility than might have 
been expected. 

All this was accordingly done, while some 
women of submissive manners and agreeable pre- 
sence (who as we entered sat weaving a sort of 
carpet) made ready for us a repast of camel's milk 
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and dates, which, after the anxiety we had suffered, 
and the fatigue of our ride, we found refreshing. 
Then Mahgniet and myself, being made practically 
sensible of the truth of the adage, that ' there is 
honour among thieves,' departed ; arrived with- 
out further accident at Hillah ; and returned, by 
our attendant, the promised copies of the Arabian 
Bibles and Psalters. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In silent horror o'er the boundless waste^ 
The driver, Hassan, with hb camels past: 
The sultry sun had gained the middle sky. 
And not a tree, and not an herb was nigh ; 
The beasts with pain their dusty way pursue. 

Thrice happy they, the wise, contented poor. 
From lust of wealth, and dread of death, secure ! 
They tempt no desarts, and no griefs they find : 
Peace rules the day, where reason rules the mind. 

COLUMS. 

My indisposition returning after the anxieties and 
fatigue of this unfortunate adventure, I thought 
proper to repose at Hillah a few days, during 
which I leisurely visited the bazaars and coffee- 
houses. Since the rencontre with the party at 
the Birs Nimrood, my confidence in Ben Levi had 
been somewhat abated. The dark insinuations of 
the Arab had, in my mind, slightly overshadowed 
the image of the Jew; and I now casually dis- 
covered that in his dealings with me he was far 
from having made an unprofitable bargain for 
himself: however, I left with his agent the books 
we had bargained for. 
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I visited the places of public resort, not only 
with the view of ascertaining whether I might 
remain at Hillah with any reasonable hope of 
making converts, but also to assist me in settling 
whether our next route should be to pass into 
Irak Arabi, and thence into Persia, or to turn off 
westward after descending the Euphrates to a 
certain distance, and seek the residence of the ' 
chief whose learning and wisdom I had heard 
so highly extolled, and whose peculiar notions 
concerning religion I confess had excited my 
curiosity. We finally resolved on the latter. 

I found the inhabitants of Hillah to be so 
infatuated, so confirmed in their Jewish and 
Mahometan prejudices, so unhappily and im- 
moveably fixed in their dark errors, as to lay 
prostrate all the hopes I had entertained firom 
that quarter. How has it happened that the 
chosen .people of God, from being originally 
pious graziers and cattle-breeders, should have 
everywhere become the mere arteries of merce- 
nary traffic ? Is this sordid blight inflicted on 
their intellects for their conduct to Christ and 
his disciples? In charity, or in faith, let us 
suppose so. 

At length, hearing at the Hillah bazaar of a 
bark that was about to drop down the Euphrates 
to fiassora, and that it would be pretty certain 
to fall in with the caravan firom Bagdad to 
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Mecca, our course seemed marked out by Pro- 
vidence. It immediately occurred that this 
would be a more eligible mode of proceeding, at 
least for the next few days, for an invalid like 
myself, than riding either on horse or camel, or 
being borne in a takt-erivan. We therefore pre- 
eently embarked with our precious cargo, and 
quitting Hillah under favourable weather, glided 
down the stream with small labour to the 
trackers. On the third day we disembarked at 
a reach of the river a few miles southward of the 
ancient Kufa, at a town near which the track of 
the caravan to Mecca turns off to the south-west 
across the district of Nadjd ; and, by the blessing 
of heaven, we soon caught sight of its long train 
of travelling merchants and pilgrims 

Here we had the further comfort to learn, that 
permission of the Wahabees for the caravan to 
pass this part of Arabia, had been purchased by 
regular treaty ; here Mahomet easily purchased 
camels for me ; and, feeling myself sufficiently 
convalescent again to mount one, we here again set 
forth on our divine errand, tolerably free from fears 
of human interruption, and well informed that a 
few days journey into the desert would bring 
us near the residence of that learned Sheik of 
whom I ardently hoped to make an illustrious 
proselyte. 

Between those who are, and those who are not, 
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accustomed to traverse these arid plains, the 
difference, proceeding from their anticipations at 
starting, is to a student of human nature well 
worthy of observation. Our company quitted the 
banks of Euphrates at the commencement of a 
reach which turned to the south-eastward, having 
laid in a stock of water for the next three days — 
some of the elders certainly with symptoms of 
grave foreboding, many of the younger travel- 
lers even with reckless alacrity ; but Providence 
had decreed that my perseverance should be put 
to fresh trials, and I soon began again to suffer 
both in health and spirits, though I trusted that 
my Christian faith was firm and unfaltering. 

In these dreary wastes, a boundless level of sand 
is sometimes broken by the distant prospect of 
angular and sterile mountains ; the face of the 
desart is eternally scorched by the direct and 
intense rays of a tropical sun ; and the breezes 
that rarely sweep over these arid billows, bring 
much dust, and little comfort or coolness. Alas ! 
sometimes they bring * the dreadful . simoom, 
which meets or overtakes the weary traveller, 
like breathings from the bottomless pit; and 
these blasts from hell are so rarely relieved by 
airs from heaven, that he seems but traversing 
a region where darkness has turned aside for 
awhile to disclose the vale of death. The sun is 
here an inexorable tyrant, shining with brazen 
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lustre, and without beams, from a sulleu and 
sultry sky, which becomes hazy with heat as he 
declines toward the horizon — an immense globe, 
and as if glutted with blood. Noon, and the 
three succeeding hours, were dreaded by us all, 
for the heedless rambling impulse of our youth- 
ful companions was soon taught these fearful 
anticipations; and the grateful return of evening 
and the stars was hailed, even by the most un- 
susceptible of the infidels themselves, with some- 
thing like a becoming sense of the blessing. At 
least, I trust in heaven that this is a true trans- 
lation of the distant strains that occasionally 
stole on my ear whilst, kneehng with due rever- 
ence in my own tent, I was engaged in my noon- 
tide or evening devotions. 

But when, at the close of day, the busy hum 
and the bustle of encamping had subsided, and 
these strains of the Koreishites and tlie Mecca 
pilgrims came blended with the shrill and dun 
sounds of the bagpipe, softened by distance, 
oh, then I thought of home — dear home ; and 
with wonderment and debght I hailed the long- 
lost and lovely scenes I had left behind ! ' When 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem ! let my right hand 
forget her cunning.' 

Unable to account for this musical phenome- 
non; curious to learn what Scotish or Hibernian 
renegado was daring to proceed to the prohibited 
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city ; and half afraid to meet with that notorioQS 
Oriental rambler and distinguished artist, the 
wandering Willy Allan of Edinburgh, I arose 
from the carpet and the saddle where my head 
was reposing, but meeting my pupil, I was soon 
assured that the bagpipe was of Arabian origin, 
and not at all unfrequent in the peninsula. 

In these torrid regions of perpetual desolation 
(which could not be passed or penetrated by 
man, without the patient endurance, the strength, 
and the docility, of the camel) '' one day telleth 
another;*' or the uniform sameness is only varied 
by the refrigerating and occasional respite from 
suffering, which is occasioned by arrival at a 
well or a small runlet of water. Alas! these 
brooks are soon lost in the parched plains of the 
desart, Uke those waters of life which, from time 
to time, I have here essayed to pour forth : but, 
not to encumber my journal with needless repe- 
titions, I shall briefly state that we had refreshed 
ourselves at four of these, in the course of the 
six days travel since we quitted the Euphrates, 
and that now, early on the ninth day, we suffered 
much from thirst and weariness. Our very 
camels began to flag, when suddenly they 
scented water, long before their drivers saw sign 
of either moisture or verdure. They immediately 
began to mend their pace, till some got into an 
actual gallop. What had seemed a mere tuft in 
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the distant horizon, we now discerned to be 
clumps of date palms, acacias, and plane trees; 
the blossoms and verdure of coffee, grass, and 
growing rice, gradually saluted our senses ; and 
finally, an emerald island, bordered by scattered 
rocks, was before us, sparkling with crystal rills 
and flowering shrubs, among which bees, linnets, 
larks, and bulbuls, were singing and glancing ; and 
the cameleons — those beautiful little alligators, 
flushed with genial feeling — sported their varying 
colours in the sunlight. It was paradise opening 
in the wild. We were entering the land of Nabath 
andoflshmael and their descendants; and I soon 
perceived that the scene of the miserable freedom 
of those untamed outcasts, was at least sprinkled 
with spots of pastoral enjoyment so apparently 
pure, that notwithstanding the transgression of 
our iirst parents, I began to doubt whether luxury 
and innocence were not still compatible. 

The speed and sagacity of our quadrupedal 
friends soon brought us to a natural fountain, fan- 
tastically fonned by a stratum of sand-stoue par- 
tially broken and resting on a bed of granite, where 
the pure element welled forth deliciously. The 
water we had passed was more or less salt, bitter, 
or sulphurous; but this was untainted. Aguin I 
listened to its trickling music as to a long-lost 
and welcome sound, and again was permitted by 
a kind Providence to taste of nature's purity. 
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TOl I joarnted from Antioch to IKllab, 1 had 
never learned to appreciate the full value of 
these secret riches of the desart^ not ever be- 
fore sympathised, with such practical depth of 
feeling as at present, with. Israel at the roek 
in Horeb. 

We had scarcely spread our mat and carpel 
on the ground, and prepared thegratisful refresh- 
ment of coffee, when, in patriarchal simplicity, a 
obtain damsel came down for water, b^t stood 
avriiile looking with some interest at the novel 
group which we formed on the foreground, and 
at the train of camels and turbaned heads which, 
reaching to a distance, half covered the neigh- 
bouring plain* At length Mahomet, addressing 
her with the modest gallantry which belongs* tOf 
his period of life, said — ** You look so handsome 
as you stand, fair maiden, that I had rather not 
see you stoop. Will you permit me to spare you 
that trouble?!' She showed no reluctance to 
resign her pitcher, and Mahomet filled it with a 
grace that would have done no discredit to Jacob' 
himself. Introduced by this gentle preface and 
a few glass beads, we were soon enabled to obtain 
fresh milk, honey, and, in short, the volume of 
favours lliat followed ; meanwhile, from a greater 
distance, came men seated on asses and driving/ 
others, having skin bottles, or water mmhuks, on* 
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either side, while others led the generous steeds 
of Arabia to their daily refreshment, 

Informed that we were now within a short 
distance of the residence of the learned Emir, 
I here took amicable leave of the leaders of the 
caravan ; which, after encamping in this pleasant 
valley for some hours of indispensable refresh- 
ment, and laying in certain necessary articles of 
provision, proceeded on its route to Mecca. The 
report of its arrival had brought down several of 
the inhabitants of a village at no great distance, 
who came to barter drugs, dried locusts, honey, 
and fresh- gathered dates, for linen, salted fish, 
and sweet confections. Among these native 
traders, a youth in a green turban seemed busied 
for the rest, in settling the tariff, and keeping 
their accounts with a reed pen and a tablet. 

The scene was as picturesque as it was morally 
pleasing to behold. The rocks were patched 
with lichens and mossy verdure, and a few 
thorny acacias and hardy tamarind trees which 
had found rootage among their clefts, afforded a 
grateful shade from the heat of the sun. As I 
fett considerably refreshed, and my spirits ex- 
hillrated, I selected a station, or rather availed 
myself of a small eminence not far from the 
well, at what I thought an eligible distance from 
the fair, or scene of barter, and began to declara 
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aloud the purpoBes and objects of my mission. 
I soon found that the Arabic I had acquired was 
pretty well understood, and that I drew atten- 
tion, though I was variously regarded. I cbose my 
text (and audibly repeated it) from Jeremiah — 
' Rejoice and be glad, O daughters of Edom ;* and 
after expatiating on the pastoral beauties of the 
country, and the little change it had undergone 
since the patriarchal ages — after extolling the 
purity and salubrity of its waters — I announced 
myself as the herald of the still purer fountains^ 
•the living waters of eternal life, through the me- 
rits of our blessed Redeemer. *^ But," continued 
I, '' beautiful as is the spot you inhabit, no para- 
dise is without its serpent ; such is the state of 
fallen man: and doubtless sin has insinuated 
itself even here. Wherefore, my brethren, ' and 
you my fair and newly-found sisters of this ver-» 
dant Oasis, you cannot make too much haste 
to repent, for life is short and precarious, and 
opportunity is fleeting." I stood upon a rock : it 
was the rock of salvation : and humbly comparing 
my own situation to that of the Baptist in the 
wilderness, I made the vale echo with an exhorta- 
tion to repentance, and a call to baptism. The 
thoughts of the bard of Hawthomden revisited 
my mind, and I exclaimed, ^" Repent ! repent ! 
and from old errors turn." My frame seemed to 
dilate, and my voice to be exalted, with the 
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eotbusiaBiu iospired by the occasion ; so that in 
my emphatic passages I almost shouted, and - XJ 

" BvMi ihe echoes that I made relent, ' ■ ■ 

" Rung fronv th*ir rodiy caves, * Repent I Ilepent !' " 

Holding forth a bible, i stated that for those 
who were prepared to partake of its benefits by 
being able to read, I had brought the blessed word 
of truth, I did not venture at first to speak openly 
and directly of their prophet Mahomet; but 
" The sun (continued 1) which reigns over your 
surrounding and tliirsty desarte, scorches with 
intolerable heat, and the waters which flow from 
your fountains, like the finer energies of your 
hearts, are soon evaporated by his rays, or lost 
in the sands ; listen then to nie, and read with 
due reverence the holy word which I bring, and 
the sun of righteousness shall arise with healing 
in his wings." And finally, adverting to the inci- 
dent of the conversion and baptism of their 
countryman by the holy apostle Philip, I came 
to a sort of practical conclusion, by calling on 
my disciple to descend into the streamlet, where 
I performed the initiatory sacrament in the pre- 
sence of my little congregation, conferring on 
him the Christian name of Barnabas. 

I have reasonable hope, that although some of 
this seed felt among thorns and in stony places. 
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yet tha£ other fell into good ground, and that 
heaven will be pleased to prosper my labours. 
Among those by whom I had reason to believe 
myself tolerably well heard and understood, was 
the youth of the green turban, who, touching me 
with his reed as I descended the sandy bank, 
requested some explanation concerning my books 
of Truth, and how I meant to disseminate them. 
Presenting him with a Persian copy of the New 
Testament from my camel-pouch, I said that I, 
generally speaking, sold them (at no dear rate) 
to such of the rich as I found well-disposed to 
purchase them, and gave them to such of the 
poor as were able to avail themselves of their 
blessed contents; and presuming that the learned 
sage Ibrahim could not be unknown to a person 
of his apparent intelligence, all I requested for 
the copy which I placed in his hands was, to 
provide me with a sufficient guide to his resi- 
dence, and, as I saw no caravan hereabout, to 
put me in the way of hiring a temporary lodging, 
somewhat larger and more secure than a tent, 
for myself and companions ; for I begged leave 
to include our camels in my company, as well as 
my friend and pupil. 

He had himself the honour, he said, to belong, 
in an humble capacity, to that light of the sur- 
rounding country, and would willingly announce 
me to his benefactor; but could not undertake 
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to introduce me till he had his master's sanctioir. 
Yet upon my stating that I had letters of intro- 
duction to his excellency, his scruples seemed 
to vanish, or at least suffered so much abate- 
ment, that he consented to lead the way, and 
that we should follow to the palace, — so it might 
surely be termed, though the young Arab's 
expression came nearer to hall of learning, than 
residence of royalty* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



^ Hum that dwdkit io Um gardent ; the comptnioiit hcaiken to 
thy voice," — Solomoh. 

** Tbuth hai her plearare-groonds, her haunts of eaie 

And eaiy contemplation i gay parterres 

And labyrinthine walks ; her sonny glades, 

And shady groyes for recreations £uned : 

There yon may range, if willing to partake 

Their soft indulgencies; and in doe time 

May issue thence recruited for the tasks 

And course of sendee Truth requires from those 

Who tend her altars, wait upon her throne. 

And guard her fortresses.— WonnswonTB. 



We passed through a few plantieitions of coffee 
and fields of growing com; and after we had 
proceeded to some distance, I was not a little 
surprised to see, rising from amid clusters of 
pastoral huts thatched with* the date palm, and 
partially shaded by sycamores — and from amoi^ 
tents of goats'-hair cloth, somewhat resembling 
in their various forms the booths at an English 
fair^ — a spacious building of much venerable 
1>eauty. Its ancient and well-compacted walls, 
where the stones^ of various proportions and 
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dimensions, were fitted with an accuracy which 
might ahnost vie with the Cyclopean masonry, 
securely enclosed a considerable area. The ar- 
chitecture of this singular edifice was evidently 
of various ages, and its features, though without 
uniformity, presented a picturesque and impres- 
sive whole, its exterior apertures were few, 
small, and irregularly placed ; and while at the 
south-eastern and north-western angles arose 
square signal-towers with lancet -pointed embra- 
sures, and oilet-holes for the transmission of 
arrows, the south-western presented an octagonal 
minaret, with an upper and under gallery, sup- 
ported by small corbels, and shooting upward 
amid feathering palm trees that seemed aspiring 
to overtop it; but at the remaining angle was 
neither tower nor minaret, nor aught else higher 
than the outer wall of the parallelogram. I 
should guess that the older parts of this build- 
ing were of a date anterior to the era of the 
caliph Haroun al Uaschid, Yet it could scarcely 
be more than a century and a half, because you 
entered beneath a machicolated crescent arch, 
of which I know not that any were erected west- 
ward of the Oxus and the Indus, till the succes- 
sors of Mahomet had penetrated to Samarcand. 
I know it is the custom of travellers, and of 
certain antiquaries, to call this feature of the 
Saracenic architecture the horseshoe arch ; but 
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if h(»iies -were jnot shod when the first of these 
arches was erected, and since its form is really 
that of the crescent of Mecca and the Sara- 
cens, with its gibbous part upward, there ap- 
peups more propriety in terming it the crescent 
anch. 

But let me have done — perhaps too much may 
already have been written concerning the origin 
x>f arohes.* We entered the residence of the 
Arabian Emir through this arch, (of which I 
obs^nred that the key-stone was sculptured with 
an open and held-up hand,) and we found our- 
selves in a delightful Oriental garden of no small 
dimensions, where some of the trees and shrubs 
distilled odoriferous gums, and others dropped 
spices on the ground ; and where the bright 
crimson blossoms of the nectarine and pomegra- 
nate mingled their colours ana their sweets with 
those of nard, cassia, cinnamon, and camphor. 
We felt ourselves in Arabia Felix, though we 

* 'file true origin and history of the entrance-apertures 
of ancient boildings, inclading the masonic derivation of 
arches, is ably traced by the argute and erudite pen of 
Dr John MacouUooh. What that gentleman has briefly 
written on the subject, is pinch to be preferred to the prolix 
and clashing details which are distributed through both 
the publications of the London Society of Antiquaries. — See 
** Hif^ilands and Western Islands of Scotland, in Letters 
to Shr Walter Scott," Vol. Ui, p. 133. 
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knew that this verdant and florid island was 
geographically reckoned in Arabia Petrea. 

As we stood within this delectable garden (as 
Banyan would write) the buildings by which it 
was everywhere bounded, being partially hidden 
by cedars of Lebanon, the Oriental plane, and 
other trees of noble growth, its limits were 
unseen, and no transient spectator could sus- 
pect that he was actually within a fortress ; yet 
a shaded piazza, supported by such crescent 
arches as are described above, surrounded the 
pleasure-ground on three sides, and in the centre 
a small tank, with a fountain which perpetually 
showered its sparkling gems, diffused an air of 
coolness and elegance which gave additional 
zest to the odours we inhaled. You may easily 
believe that I, who had so recently arrived from 
the parched and sterile desart, was exceedingly 
delighted with this fruitful and fragrant garden. 
And well might it be so. The transcendent 
wisdom of the wisest of men suffers no abate- 
ment, but on the contrary is enhanced in our 
estimation by his botanical knowledge, his 
horticultural taste, and the poetry which brings 
us acquainted with them. Blossoms, indeed, are 
among the most beautiful emblems of hope ; 
and flowers that are not succeeded by foodful 
fruit — such as the rose, lily, carnation, mignio- 
nette, and heliotrope — are still more purely 
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mental and heavenly in their nature and essence, 
inasmuch as, being eyanescent in their odours, 
and wholly disconnected from all ideas of gross 
corporeal existence, the pleasure they afford is of 
a more chaste and abstract character. Ah ! with 
what simple and elegant pathos, and what sus- 
ceptibility of natural beauty, does our Lord de- 
clare that ' Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these !" 

The fourth side of the parallelogram was occu- 
pied by what is termed in the book of Judges ' a 
summer pftrlour.' The windows^ or rather the 
apertures which let in air and light to this lovely, 
luxurious, and sequestered apartment, were just 
too loftily situated to tempt or to accommodate 
prying curiosity, and it was at once perfumed ; 
and its temperature moderated, by the roses, jes- 
samin, eglantine, vines, and other trailing and gad- 
ding plants of oriental fragrance, which cUmbed 
around the slender columns of the Saracenic 
veranda of trefoil arches by which it was fronted : 
in short, it was even such a parlour as that wherein 
Eglon, the Moabitish tyrant, fell under the libe- 
rating stroke of the brave champion of Israel; 
nor could that signal deliverance by the hand of 
Ehud have been effected at any great distance 
from the very same spot. 

Into a smaller apartment with carpet seats, 
which served as an ante-room to this cool and 
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fragrant recess, we were_ ushered by that modest 
youth of the reed and turban, whom I had marked 
out for a hopeful proselyte — as a brand of cara- 
phor-wood or cinnamon that I might haply 
snatch from the flames ere it was consumed : but 
some considerable time elapsed before we were 
admitted to the presence of his patron, which I 
doubted not was employed in enquiries and 
answers, and the removal of prudent scruples 
concerning those who desired admission. Indeed 
it seemed from this lapse, and from the man- 
ner of our introduction, as if all that I had said 
and done at the well, had been circumstantially 
narrated ; for the sage received us without a par- 
ticle of ceremony, and as soon as we were fairly 
ushered into his summer-parlour, «nd had per- 
formed due obeisance, even while the sherbet and 
sweetmeats were placing before us, said with 
much courtesy, and in a manner which seemed 
continuous of what had just passed in his mind, 
" So, you have benevolently travelled, as I 
understand, from a far country, in order to pre- 
sent us with the ancient scriptural books in our 
own languages." 

I confess I was much flattered by an address 
which sounded so friendly and familiar, and 
which left pride and formality so far behind; and 
answered that I was but an agent, tin humble 
instrument in the great work of propagating the 
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knowledge of salvation through the blessed me^ 
dinm of the Gospel ; and that the commendatioa 
he was pleased to bestow on such efforts, was 
due to an association of religious people, who 
wished others to participate in the divine advan- 
tages that were to be derived fiK>in the study of 
the sacred books. 

He replied—-'^ In the first place, I am no 
Christian, nor likely to become so ; and in the 
next place-— excuse me for calling your attention 
to what <;;oncems myself ; I do so because I think 
i^ may also concern you, for I consider that 
men whom accident has brought together from a 
distance, desire to know something of each other 
widi as little delay aiE{ possible ; and therefore 
allow me to say, that your bringing hither the 
Pentateuch, the book of Job, and in general 
those ancient writings which are termed the Old 
Testament, is something like bringing salt to the 
ocean> or gold to the mines, as you will see when 
you enter the libraries of the Orientally learned. 
I myself possess a collection of these scriptures 
that may periiaps somewhat surprise you.*' 

** I bring the old Law,'' said I, '' but as the 
basis of the Gospel dispensation. It is there that 
I hope to shine forth with a ray reflected from 
that sun of righteousness who comeih with heal- 
ing on his wings. It is from the light of that 
glorious Imninary that I have presumed to hope 
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for illustrious converts that, like Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, shall go forth with glad tidings, and 
become lights io their turn to those who sit in 
darkness and in the death-shade." 

Whether he felt or understood this intended 
allusion to himself, I cannot be certain ; but he 
immediately replied — " I am aware of that also. 
And in these desarts you would emulate the pro- 
phet Elias and John the Baptist. But what if 
your foundation should want firmness ? You may 
chance to build on an unsound basis ; and you 
know what your apostle writes of a house that is 
erected on the sands, when the tempests assail it. 
Now, in concert with my friend Maimonides — 
for there resides at no great distance a lineal de- 
scendant and namesake of the celebrated rabbi 
and physician of Alexandria — I have with my 
best care surveyed this foundation upon which 
you would erect your Christian edifice ; have pe- 
rused and re-perused those early writings, — yea, 
studied them with the deepest interest, and com- 
pared them in their primitive languages and in all 
their various readings ; and we have made such 
discoveries as have taught us more distrust than 
you might be pleased to haten to. But perhaps 
I am approsimating too nearly to controversy, for 
a first interview." 

" Not at all. I expected in these infidel coun- 
tries to meet with objectors — of course with 
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objections. I am prepared for them ; and for my- 
self, I feel strong in the faith/' 

** So did I at your age, or a little before I ar- 
rived at it» in the faith of the Arabian prophet ; 
but I am now much stronger in that of the Ara- 
bian patriarch of old. My faith has transferred 
its allegiance from Mahomet to Job. By the 
way, — ^when you preached yonder^ you chose with 
becoming eloquence, and with much local pro- 
priety, to commence your discourse with the words 
of Jeremiah — * Rejoice and be glad. Oh daughter 
of Edom ;' why did you not add the remainder 
of the text, * who dwellest in the land of Uz?' " 

'' Because commentators have differed so 
widely as to the geographical position of the 
land of Uz ; some having placed it to the north- 
ward of Palmyra, and others much nearer than I 
conceived myself to be to the kingdom of Yemen. 
T— I did not feel sufficiently assured." 

^' So I suspected. But we who inhabit this 
country, ^oy opportunities of which the scholars 
of your distant island cannot avail themselves, of 
studying these scriptures topographically, as it 
were, on the several spots to which they refer ; 
and I will venture to affirm, that you may now, 
and for the future, assure yourself that you are 
really on the borders of the district of Uz, and 
probably on the supposed domain of the patriarch 

F 
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who suffered so acutely, yet with so much forti- 
tude, and who reasoned so triumphantly. As to 
the distinctions between the Desart, the Happy, 
and the Stony, Arabias, they exist more in the 
arrangements of the Roman geographers than in 
fact : we have no lines of demarcation ; but bar- 
ren sands and productive soils are promiscuously 
mingled ; though certainly the mountains to the 
southward are asserted to have been foimerly rich 
in gold, and they are still richer in cirmamon and 
thus, than the country where I now have the plea- 
sure to see you." 

" Pray, Emir, does there exist scriptural or 
other sound evidence of this being really the land 
ofUz?" 

" There does ; both direct and collateral. You 
recollect that in recounting the earlier misfor- 
tunes of our patriarch, the poet (for the book of 
Job is as much an epic or a dramatic poem, 
founded on facts, as the Shah Nameh of Ferdosi 
or the Iliad of Homer) — the poet states that — 

feeding 
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3 ploughing, and the ahe-E 

beside them ; 
And the Sabaan rushed forth and seized them. 
And slew the young men with the edge of the sword. 
And while this messenger w^ yet speaking, came 

another, and said. 
The CAalJeans made out tliree bands. 
And attacked the camela and carried them away.' 
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Yon pftobably know that the Sabeeans^ property 
BO termed^ (for many other nations were at that 
time of the Sabsean faith;) weire th6 atar-worship- 
ping niations to the south'^ stretching tbwards the 
ancient sea of Edom^ (noW called ' the Red Sea) 
atid p'robably reaching to' its shotes ; and Chaldea 
lying t6' th6 north-weiBt, while we are sheltered oh 
the renll^dning side by th^ motititains of Mididn-^ 
the geographical situation of this country exactly 
accords with the t^xt t have recited ; since^ had 
the domain of Job b^eh ' ebe^her^; it couTd not 
have been sMultaneously invaded in thes^ oppo^ 
site directions; and the Chaldean and Sabaean 
religion being radically and eftsentialty the same^ 
its professor^ on both sides were equally at vari- 
ance with the pure Monotheisnk of the patriarch* 
This evidence ii^ direct, and I think decisive. 
The collateral proofs are, that those who oontr6- 
verted his opinions^ camid from the neighbouring 
districts of Shuah, Teman, and Buz— -the Sdbe, 
Thema, and Busitis of Ptolemy. Hefe indeed — 
that i^ to«ay/ within a few geographical degrees 
of the spot where we are assembled— appears to 
have b^^'the orijgin^ seed-bed of thi^ patriarchal 
fdith in a single and Omnipotent God. From hence 
it obscurely reached Abraham at Ur ; and Moses, 
you know, came. to Midian to learn under Jethro 
the worship and the mysteries of Jehovah, that he 
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might be qualified to recall his countrymen from 
the superstitious contaminations of Egypt." 

" Obscurely ! You surprise me by your appli- 
cation of that word to the father of the faithful. 
And since Abraham preceded Job, is it not more 
likely that the divine revelation was originally 
imparted to him? And that the knowledge of 
the true God travelled from Ur, or from Haran, to 
Midian and the land of Uz ? " 

" That word ' obscurely' I confess escaped me 
without sufficient reflection ; I do not however 
mean to revoke it ; but only (in order that we 
may not entangle or confuse ourselves here) to 
postpone the reasons why I conceive the deism 
of Abraham was not unadulterated with the astro- 
logy of his ancestry, whilst that of Job, Uz, and 
Midian, was at least comparatively pure. But 
from whence have you inferred that the father of 
the faithful, as you designate him, preceded tlie 
patriarch Job ? " 

" Our Scripture interpreters have so stated 
the fact ; and I never saw reason to doubt it." 

" Permit me to say, that it is altogether gratui- 
tous assumption j and that strong reasons exist 
for doubting, and even disbelieving it. Are you 
an astronomer?" 

" I scarcely know more than the first rudiments 
of that sublime science." 
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''Well then, as that. will probably be suffi- 
cient, — another day, when we may be above stairs 
in my study, I will endeavour to convince you 
that the era of Job was anterior to that of Abra- 
ham ; not much, however, and perhaps the two 
patriarchs may have been contemporaneous. For 
the present : — ^you stated, as I am informed, from 
yonder rock, that you came hither to disseminate 
the word of Truth. Tis well. Not distrusting 
you, I cannot but be the friend of your intention; 
But, — as the magistrate who judged your. prophet 
enquired — ' what is Truth?' Ask yourself this 
question : or, if you please, reflect on my answer to 
it. Truth, by its derivation, is that which is trowed; 
thatwhich is firmly believed and sincerely thought. 
That in which we may safely put our trmt. Alt 
these wordSftrue, trow, truth, troweth, trust, trowest, 
are from the same etymon. But this firm and con- 
scientious belief; this pillar of individual mental 
rectitude; this fountain of wise conduct, — ^being 
partly made up of ratiocinations, proceeding, or 
which ought to proceed, from experience; and 
pardy from impulses of will and imagination, which 
for the most part really do proceed from the reci- 
procations of local prejudices of education and in- 
stinctive feelings, acting and reacting on each 
other ; — ^men arrive at very different condusioiut 
upOn the same premises and problems. And, as 
I think I have mentioned before, there are those 
among us of Araby, who— having well considered 
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theee Scriptures which you are commissioued to 
dispense, and which you deem the very fountains 
of truth, — have learned to distrust some, to disbe- 
lieve others, and to doubt the divinity of all." 

" How ? Do you distrust, disbelieve, — above 
all, do you doubt, the divinity of the inspired 
writings ! " 

The learned Skeik gracefully waved his hand as 
if to deprecate interruption to the current of his 
thoughts, and entreat for a suspension of his reply 
to what perhaps I had somewhat unseasonably put 
forth, and then continued — " There is one book at 
least, in your sacred volume, which 1 neither disbe- 
lieve, doubt, nor distrust ^ and as its code of moral 
precepts differs not essentially (excepting indeed 
on one or two points) from what I am taught to 
think you profess and promulgate as a minister 
of the Prophet of Nazareth, I am not unwilling to 
meet you on the firm and friendly footing which 
this scriptural Oasis may afford us of mutual 
reliance, and during your sojournment in this 
neighbourhood, to discuss such other passages of 
these ancient writings, as may haply bring us 
nearer to mutual agreement concerning what we 
ought really to regard as Truth." 

" But," said I, " your derivation, your defini- 
tion, and your doctrines concerning that word, 
are altogether new to me ; and I confess not less 
difficult to comprehend on the sudden. Do you 
niean that I should regard them as postulates or 
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ipdoms not requiring or not admitting explana- 
tion? But laying aside those scholastic terms, 
which in fact are but the names of the tools that 
reasoners vork with, I confess myself neither 
satisfied, nor fully aware, of the meanings that 
you respectively annex to the words truth and 
trowing" 

" Very likely, and very candid. I have known 
many of the mouUahs and mufti, as well as some 
other priests, in the same predicament. Though 
professing to be perfect masters of scriptural 
doctrines, which they earnestly put forth as the 
infallible guides of life, they seemed not to reflect 
that their scriptures or themselves were thus 
fundamentally defective ; and, in asserting their 
immaculate pretensionis, appeared not to be 
aware that they could not be at once perfect and 
hnperfect." 

/' I am stiU at a loss, and do not find myself 
much relieved by this statement of incompatibi- 
lities. Is it to be denied or disputed that infor- 
mation divinely imparted is true? Surely not. 
What is truth ? 

'* This last is the very question I wished you 
to ask yourself, and to put it home ; more espe- 
cially if you cannot bring your scriptures to bear 
on the problem. I feel myself called upon to 
repeat, that it is both disputed and denied, that 
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any information has been at any time divinely 
imparted, in your sense of those words." 

" How then ? You but add fresh mazes to the 
labyrinth in which I find myself bewildered. 
However,— one thing at a time : 1 am still at a 
loss for your sense and meaning of the terms 
trowing and truth, although I have some indis- 
tinct perception of the logical relations which you 
intend they should bear to each other." 

" At a loss for m>/ sense and meaning of the 
words trowing and truth? Excuse me if I infer 
that you are really at a loss for your own ; not- 
withstanding that no term is more frequently 
repeated than the latter, or more strenuously in- 
sisted on as of self-evident meaning or easy expli- 
cation. In the gospel according to Nicodemus, (a 
volume which you will find in yonder niche, should 
you entertain any curiosity to look into it,) — which 
gospel I know has been excluded from your 
Christian canon, because in the estimation of the 
council of Nice (or that of Laodicea) it was defi- 
cient or superabundant in truth, — in that gospel, 
Pontius Pilate and Jesus Christ are left in a 
similar predicament with yourself, for when the 
latter is recorded to be brought to trial, the 
Koman magistrate is made to pop the important 
question in your very words. He says to Jesus 
Christ, ' What is truth ? ' And Jesus answered 
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and said, ' Truth i$ that which comet h from above;' 
which is an evasion. The council of Nic^, you 
p^K^eive, was not without its reasons for excluding 
the scriptures of Nicodemus. But this reply is 
clearly an evasion, for Pilate had not asked 
whence, but what, is truth. The magistrate rejoins, 
' Then is truth not of this world ;' which, admit- 
ting' the premises to have been correct, would be 
a technical, logical inference, and is precisely 
your religious construction; but which is, not- 
withstanding, an unfair or untrue inference ; that 
is, such an inference or corollary, as cannot be 
trowed by a sane and sensible mind ; or rather, 
such as will not be trowed by the majority of 
such minds, — ^for such is the generalising mental 
process of arriving at abstract truth.'' 

*' I cannot but entertain an objection here, 
which I must beg leave to state. May not trudi 
be regarded as the light, or medium, in or through 
which the mind perceives its proper objects ? In 
which case I should argue that the report of Nico- 
demus, that it Cometh from above, is correct.^' 

" This would be treating truth and light as if 
they, were themselves unsubstantial ; whereas 
your own great Newton has taught us that light 
(the metaphor on which you rest your meaiodng) 
notwithstanding its want of ponderosity and its 
amazing velocity, is not less a substance than 
lead or stone. Wheresoever light or truth may 
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come^rom, after their arrival hither, — when alone 
we mortals can have to do with them, — they are 
as much of this world as men, and women, and 
sheep, and apple-trees, all of which originally 
proceeded from an almighty and incomprehensi- 
ble power," 

" All this however," continued our learned 
host, " is but the husk and shell of truth ; and 
does but bring us back to the thicket from whence 
this question was started. Truth is that in the 
existence of which men firmly believe. It matters 
not whether it come from above or beneath, or 
within or without; whatever men firmly believe 
in, as they must and do, for example, in the 
axioms of geometry, is true. Here the trowing or 
behef of men is universal, when the attentions 
and understandings of sane men are once en- 
gaged. There can be no dissentients. There 
are other truths which are more or less local and 
limited ; — such is that of the rising and setting of 
the Bun. There are still whole nations who be- 
lieve, or trow, that the sun — immense globe as it 
is — rolls up diumally from the eastward, passes 
over their heads, and sinks every evening; in the 
west. To these nations, where there are no phi- 
losophers to demonstrate the contrary fact, the 
sun rises and sets — that is their truth ; because 
in those nations, all men believe and none gain- 
say it ; yet we know that in Europe are many 
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men of science, who know, tn>w, or finnly be- 
lieve, and can even demonstrate to minds of 
kindred intelligence, or susceptible of being 
screwed up to.the same sticking-place, that this 
is fiittrue ; and would even be as absurd, and argue 
as little intelligence in the Great Architect of the 
universe, as if a cook were to cause a fire to he 
conducted round a spitted kid, in order to roast 
it. Now, whatever priests and Levites may say 
to the contrary, moral and religious dogmata* 
when their truth is to be judged of, are subject to 
the same laws of ratiocination with all things 
else. They must come to the human understand- 
ing for its award, before they can become guides 
of human conduct, or articles of its creed." 

" So then, after all, we have no surer criterion 
or touchstone of truth than the human intellect 
itself?" 

" None whatever. Truth is the verdict of 
human reason. All other pretensions to it are 
only so many avenues to fallacy and supersti- 
tion." 

With the same spontaneous impulse, and the 
same sort of balancing between voluntary doubt 
and rductant conviction, Mahomet and myself 
slowly ficdded our arms, inclined our faces up- 
ward, and half closed our eyes in silent medita- 
tion, for I really knew not how to enforce further 
objection, or how to reply. I am afraid I must 
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have evinced, what I really felt, namely, some 

little shame from gracelessly reflecting on what 
must be my pupil's opinion and reflections con- 
cerning the powers and the principles of his 
reverend tutor. 

" But," resumed our learned host, in a some- 
what higher key, and with an air of friendly 
recollection, " let not the interest We may take in 
these discussions divert me from any hospitable 
purpose. When I spoke of your sojournment in 
this neighbourhood, I should have apprised you 
of the sort of neighbourhood you had arrived in, 
and I ought to have added, that if you shall pre- 
fer, and will accept of, such accommodation as 1 
am able to oSer, to lodging at a mined and ill- 
famished caravansera, which has the additional 
disadvantage of being at some distance; and if 
you will allow me an opportunity of emulating 
the benevolent Shuoamite of old, I will ' set a 
chamber in the wall apart for the prophet, 
wherein he shall find a bed and a table and a stool 
and a candlestick.' And when, in reference to 
the verdant islands of Ammon that, like ours, 
are surrounded by an ocean of sand, I used 
the metaphor of a ' scriptural Oasis,' I trust 
you were aware that I meant by it the venerable 
book of Job, whose monotheistical faith 1 profess, 
and part of whose domains I probably inhabit. 
But in this case — ah ! how shall 1 mention it 
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to one whose veneration for the Hebrew writ- 
ings is so profound as yours ? — it will be neces- 
sary for you to dispense with, or at least to 
suspend, your opinion, that the Pentateuch and 
those other early Scriptures which may come 
under consideration, are inspired writings, since 
that opinion would prove an insuperable bar to 
further discussion. When we use, or hear, the 
term inspired, we probably trow alike concerning 
its meaning. I trust I may assume that you in 
8ul)8tance mean by it, that these ancient writings 
are dictated by that unerring wisdom, and that 
infallible knowledge, which are the attributes of 
Beity alone, and that the scribes who penned 
them were merely instrumental ? " 

I replied, that was certainly my meaning. 

" Now then," said he, " unerring wisdom, or 
infidlible knowledge, cannot vary or differ from 
itself. And since of many scriptural events, there 
are contained in the Bible two or more accounts 
substantially different;-— since. there are at least 
two of the Creation of Man ; two of the Deluge ; 
two, utterly incompatible, of David's introduction 
to Saul ; and the same of his taking a census of 
his subjects, as well as of many other events; — 
how can it be rationally maintained that these 
writings were dictated by that unerring wis- 
dom or infallible knowledge, which can no more 
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differ from itself than the form of a circle or an 
equilateral triangle ? " 

I felt staggered here, however desirous to 
grapple. I recollected the varying accounts of 
David's introduction to king Saul, (both in the 
same book of Samuel) and those in the 2nd of 
Samuel and 1st of Chronicles, concerning his 
incitement to number the people proceeding from 
God, yet proceeding also from Satan ; and, I must 
confess, could not be very well satisfied with my- 
self when, acknowledging these discrepancies, I 
stated that they were historical events, and cer- 
tainly did appear to have been variously recorded, 
as was the case with many of the events related 
in profane history. " But I had not been aware," 
I added, " of any variations in the accounts of 
the Creation and Deluge." 

" Let David and his opposite inspirations sleep 
for the present," said Ibrahim. " You were not 
aware of the variations in Genesis, because in the 
common Bibles they are ignorantly, as I am wil- 
ling to suppose, — innocently, if the phrase will 
please you better, — mingled together ; but in my 
antique scrolls they exist separately ; and to assist 
your conviction, and your remembrance of that 
fact, my amanuensis shall transcribe them for you 
in a separated state, against our next meeting, 
which, if you please, may take place tomorrow. 



I 
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I have only further to stipulate, that we resolve at 
least strenuously to endeavour to put aside all 
paltering with the understanding. In our future 
discussions we must be bold enough to be sin- 
cere, and sincere enough to be bold.'' 

Accepting the Emir's proffered opportunity 
and hospitable offer, we separated (after par- 
taking of due refreshment) with reciprocal civili- 
ties. Our camels were comfortably installed; 
and Mahomet and myself were conducted to cool 
and contiguous sleeping rooms. Wearied though 
we were with travelling, we continaed for a time 
to meditate on Truth and Inspiration, and on the 
extraordinary religious sentiments and liberality 
of our learned host, till at length we heartily and 
soundly availed ourselves of the calm repose we 
so much needed 9 and which these comfortable 
apartments afforded, — after offering due thanks- 
givings to the Author of all good. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Slill plnsM It teMk, and j«t wK ftomA to kaow ; 

Udbius'd or bj frTOV or bj ^ptte ; 

Not Mlj pRpoacsBed, Bor bfiadly rigkt ; 

Tloogli leoim'd. wclMirad, and tbofiqrk wea-bred, sincere , 

Modeidj bold, and knulj wme ; 

Wbo to a fnend bb fruhs can fked j Aow, 

And gladly praise tbe merit of a fee ; 

Blest witb a taste exact, jet anronioed ; 

A kMiHedge botb oT books and bvBan kind ; 

Geft*nMi ooDveise ; a sool ezeaapt irom pride ; 

And feve to praise witb leaaoo on bis side : 

SlaTO to oo sect ; wbo takes no private road, 

Bttt looks iknmgk Nattks ip to natare's God. Pops. 



I SHALL continue for the .present to call my 
proselyte, Mahomet, for a reason at which you 
will soon arrive* On the morrow he went early 
to the cameUshed for certain articles of apparel, 
and on his way thither^ his attention vras at- 
tracted by accidentally hearing the damsel of 
the pitcher inquire of a peasant boy, whether the 
Prophetess was present? The boy replied that 
she was — listening attentively from behind some 
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bushes. Supposing that he meant — present when 
I held the discourse of the preceding day, Maho- 
met inquired, " Who was the Prophetess ? and 
why she was so called ?" 

" She is a singular personage," answered the 
maiden, '* who leads a lonely life, about half 
an hour's journey from hence; and that boy is 
her goatherd. I scarcely know what to think of 
her ; but most persons believe her to be inspired." 

" Is she accessible to stranger visitors ?" 

*' I know not that she desires such guests ; 
but she does not object, and cannot well refuse 
to see whoever approaches, since she dwells in a 
cavern but poorly fenced.*' 

When my pupil reported this, he expressed a 
strong curiosity to see her ; and we resolved, at 
a convenient opportunity, to visit this *' lonely 
dweller of the rock ;" but at present I was too 
eager to renew that scriptural conference with 
the philosophical and hospitable Ibrahim, to 
think— or at most, to do more than think — of 
visiting the Arabian prophetess. 

I have deemed it proper to introduce here the 
proposed transcripts from Genesis, which were 
quietly handed to me (as if for deliberate con- 
sideration) at our morning meal. 
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Comparative View of different Accounts of the 
Creation of Man, as they exist in Genesis, 
chapters I and II, whose variations impeach or 
destroy the integrity of the text. 



Ch. i. V. 26, 31.—" The Elo- 
him* said. Let us make man^, 
after our own image, and accord- 
ing to our own likeness; who 
may have dominion over the 
fishes of the sea, over the flying 
creatures of the air, over the cat- 
tle, and the wild beasts, and 
over every reptile that creepeth 
upon the earth. So the Elohim 
created mankind after his own 
image: after the divine image 
he created them! He created 
them male and female, and 
blessed them ; and said to them, 
Be fruitful and multiply, fill 
the earth, and subdue it. 

*' And lo ! said the Elohim ^ I 
give to you every seed* bearing 
herb on the face of the whole 
earth, and every tree in which 
there is a seed-bearing fruit ; to 
be food, both for yourselves, and 
for all the beasts of the earth, 
and for all the flying creatures 
of the air, and for every reptile 
upon the earth in which there is 
vital breath, all sorts of vegeta- 
bles for food. Thus it was, when 



Ch. ii. — after seating in v. 1 
and 2, that the heavens and the 
earth were finished ; and that 
Omnipotence had re^^eJ,— pro- 
ceeds in y. 5-—'' Jehovah God 
had caused no rain to fall upon 
the earth, nor were there men lo 
till the ground,** 

" When Jehovah God formed 
man out of the dust of the 
ground, he breathed into his 
nostrils vital breath. Thus man 
became a living person. And 
Jehovah God having previously 
planted a garden in Eden, he 
there placed the man whom he 
had formed. Out of that ground 
Jehovah God had caused to grow 
every sort of tree that was plea- 
sant to behold, or fit for food; 
and in the middle of the garden 
were a tree of Life ; and a tree 
of the knowledge of Good and 
Evil. 

** Jehovah God took the man 
and placed him in the garden of 
Eden to cultivate and keep it. 

" And Jehovah God said. It 
is not fit that Adam be alone : 



* Or i41ohim. The Arabic name of God, Allah, is from the tame 
root ; but the termiaatioo here in plural. 
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the Elokim reviewing all that he 
had made, saw it to be excellent. 
And the evening had come, and 
the morning had come, a sixth 
day, when the heavens and the 
earth were complete" 



I will make for him a suitable 
help-mate. Jehovah God there- 
fore caused a heavy sleep to fall 
upon Adam ; and while he slept, 
took out one of his ribs and 
closed up its place with flesh, 
and the rib which he had taken 
out of Adam he formed into t 



woman. 



tt 



Duplicate Accounts of the Deluge, front Genesis 
VI, VII, VIII, and IX, which the Compiler of 
the Pentateuch, apparently not knowing which to 
prrfer, has chosen to incorporate. 



Ch. vi, v. 12, 13.— «• TheElo- 
him saw the earth, and behold 
it was corrupt ; for all flesh had 
€omq>ted his way upon the 
earth. And the Elohim said 
unto Noah, The end of all 
flesh is come before me ; for the 
earth is filled with violence 
tliroagh them : and behold I 
will destroy them from the 
earth." 

9.^—*' Noah was a just man 
and perfect in his generations, 
and Noah walked with the Elo- 
him." 

Ch. vi, V. 19.—" Of every 
lifing thing of all flesh, ttoo of 
every wri shalt thou bring into 
the ark, to keep them alive with 



Ch. vi, V. 5, 1.^-" Jehovah 
saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thought 
of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually. And Jehovah said, I 
will destroy man whom I have 
created, from the face of the 
earth ; both man and beast, and 
the creeping things, and the 
fowls of the air ; for it repenteth 
roe that I have made them.*' 

Ch. vii, V. 1 . — •* Jehovah said 
unto Noah, Thee have I seen 
righteous before me in this gene- 
ration," 

Ch. vii, V. 2, 3.—" Of every 
clean beast thou shalt take to 
thee by sevens, the male and his 
female, and of beasts unclean 
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thee; they shall be male aiid 
female. Of fowls after iheir 
klod, and of caule after their 
kind, of everj creeping thing 
after his kind, two of every aort 
shall come unt« thee, to keep 
them alive." 



bj 



by tvro, the male and his female. 
Of fovrls also of the 
jmeni : the male and the female, 
to keep seed alive upon 
of all the earth." 



Ch.vi.v.l7.— "Andbeholdl, 


Ch. vii. V. 4.— "For yet seven 


even I, do bring aflood of waters 


days, and T will cause it to rain 


upon the earth, to destroy all flesh 


upon the earth forty days and forty 


wherein is the bieath of life, 


nights; and every living substance 


from under heaven. Everytbiog 


that 1 have made, will I destroy 


that is in the entlh shall die.— 


from off the face of the earth. 


32. Thus did Noah ; according 


—5. And Noah did according to 


to all that (Ab Elohim had com- 




manded him, so did he." 


him." 


18.—" And thou Shalt come 




into iLe ark ; thou and ihy sons. 


Noah. Come ihou and all thy 


and thy Vfife, and thy sons' 


house into the ark." 


wives, with thee." 




Ch. vii, vt 12.—" la the sis 


6.—" And Noab was sii hun- 




dred years old when the flood of 


&c- And the rain was upon 


waters was upon the earth." 


the earth forty days aod forty 




nigtils." 




Ch.ii, V. 8.— "And/ieE/i.- 


Cb.viii,v.21.— "And J^eAo- 


kim said (0 iVoKi nnrf i« hU 


fflA said in hi, heart, I will not 


sons with him, saying,— 9. 


again any more curse the ground 


And I. behold I, establish my 


for man's sake; because the 




imagination of man's heart is 


your seed aflet you.— 11. Nei- 


evil from his youth. Neither will 


ther shall all flesh he cut ofi' any 


I any more smile every living 


mare by tiie waten of a flood." 


thiogasl have done.— 22. Seed 




time and harvest, and cold and 




heal, and summer and winter, 




and day and night, shall not 



ri 
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I am afraid my friends will think I write 
without due arrangement. I must try to amend 
as we proceed. According to approved prece- 
dent^ I ought to have given you an earlier 
account of the personal appearance of our learned 
and hospitable* host. I use these latter words, 
because, however graceless he may be deemed by 
some, it must be allowed by the liberal that he is 
learned and hospitable. 

The Emir Ibrahim has attained the time of 
life when what is vigorous in masculine beauty, 
begins to be agreeably blended with what is 
venerable in age. He is rather tall, and his 
figure, which has been athletic in his youth, is 
now firmly proportioned and well knit : his com- 
plexion is of the fairest shade of swarthiness. 
Though declining from the meridian of life, his 
dark eyes seem scarcely to have abated of their 
original lustre, and are seated under brows of 
deep reflection and of dauntless mental courage, 
tempered by suavity ; one of them, however, is 
slightly notched, apparently by the scar of a 
sabre-cut, which seems to betoken that his earlier 
life has not been passed in inactive retirement. 
His nose, though somewhat broader than the an- 
tique models of ^aianly perfection, is of that gently 
turned aquiline form which seems to promise 
strength of mind combined with intelligence, and 
is accompanied by well-formed lips, that always 
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tjeem ready to open persuasively ; and Wis dark- 
brown beard, which reaches nearly to his girdle, 
is beginning to be brindled with grey. 

The prevaiHng character of the countenance of 
our Arabian philosopher, is certainly blaJid and 
urbane : its expression, when animated by debate 
or interested by scientific research, at once can- 
did, penetrating, intent, and authoritative, though 
placable. He might pass for the patriarch Abra- 
ham when he first quitted Ur of the Chaldees ; or 
for Job himself, ere misfortune had furrowed his 
features, when he counted his numerous herds, 
and rejoiced in the beauty and prosperity of his 
rising family; nor could Plato at Elis have been 
more mild and unassuming, or have possessed 
more of that frankness and simplicity of address 
which invites conversation while it banishes re- 
serve: yet, when his mind retires inward upon its 
own resources — when his eye is partially closed in 
mental abstraction — when his elbow rests on his 
writing-desk, and his hand ia half buried among 
his waving and redundant beard ; — he seems per- 
haps still more like one of Dominichiuo's fathers 
of the church pondering on divine mystery. 

At our second interview, after we had par- 
taken of a frugal breakfast, Ibrahim conducted us 
without ceremony, to a lofty and spacious apart- 
ment on the upper story (the residence consisting 
only of two stories, excepting in the rectangular 
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turrets, and galleries of the minaret,) where he 
introduced us to his very remarkable library or 
museum — for it partook of the character of both. 
Here were numerous books ; some bound after the 
Persian fashion, in velvets and rich silks em- 
bossed with silver knobs, and held together by 
engraved clasps of the same metal ; and others 
of more ancient date, rolled on umbilical cylin- 
ders of rose, cedar, and sandal-wood, which were 
studded also at either end with the precious me- 
tals, and some few with rubies and emeralds of 
costly dimensions. Of these latter volumes, 
(properly so called,) some were written on thick 
parchments, others on the papyrus, and others 
again — ^which when unrolled were upwards of an 
hundred feet in length— on skins prepared, I be- 
lieve, in Africa, which, being stained of a faiat 
red on the written side, agreeably dilated the 
optic nerves in reading, and seemed calculated 
for monastic cells and such other apartments as 
are not over light. These lay on shelves and in 
coved recesses, and between these recesses the 
walls were partially covered with manuscript 
map« and charts of the courses of the Nile, 
Tigris, and Euphrates ; of Yemen, and other 
separate portions, as also of the whole, of the 
Arabian peninsula, from the pens and pencils of 
Abulfeda and Ebn Haukal. Here also were cer- 
tain hieroglyphical tablets, and a large and 
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curious drawing of an ancient planisphere 

seemingly of the age of Ptolemy, wherein the 
asterisms mentioned in the book of Joh were dis- 
tinguished from the rest by a faint shade of pur- 
ple. This, as Ibrahim informed us, had " once 
been in the Alexandrian bbrary, and how it had 
escaped from heating the baths of Omar, is best 
known to those stars or genii which interest them- 
selves in the protection of such monuments of 
human art and science." 

The Mirza kindly permitted me to examine 
these and other curiosities at my leisure, before 
we entered on more serious conversation : and 1 
could not but be most particularly struck with-an 
astronomer's globe, apparently of an antiquity 
as remote as its manufacture was singular and 
elaborate. Although fifteen inches in diameter, 
it was covered with a thick plate of silver, on 
which were engraven in a rude and primitive style 
of drawing, such of the constellations as were 
known to its author : I believe all ' the old forty- 
eight.' Some of their forms were grotesque 
enough, and were expressed by a thicker line 
running parallel to a thin one round each group 
of stars. The stars of magnitude were severally 
expressed by small circles ; and their names, as 
well as those of the asterisms, were engraven, I 
believe, in the Cufic character. This extraordi- 
nary and perhaps unique monument — unless the 
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Arabian globe in the Florentine museum may be 
thought to vie with it — occupied a distinguished 
station in an alcove^ or sort of Saracenic oriel. It 
was mounted secundum artem, and its horizon, 
meridian, and other armillary circles, were of the 
precious metal I have mentioned above. 

Observing that this curious sphere detained 
my attention, Ibrahim, (who was searching mean- 
while for a certain manuscript Pentateuch) said, 
" You seem interested yonder. My globe has 
attracted your eye." 

'' I was conjecturing what might be the age of 
this very curious, and seemingly very ancient 
production." 

'' It is perhaps the oldest globe that is now 
extant with a moveable axis,'* replied the Emir, 
and is certainly a great curiosity ; nor has its 
author left much room for disputation concerning 
its antiquity, for, being unacquainted with the 
astronomical fiction of a moveable zodiac, or not 
choosing to adopt it, he has placed his colures 
where they really were at the time of its con- 
struction. Now, if you examine at what points 

they intersect the ecliptic but> on reflection, 

a single example taken from one of those points 
will do ; let us therefore take that of the vernal 
equinox, which you probably know has in fact 
just reached through the sign Pisces, and in my 
globe, if you perceive, has not advanced further 
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iQto that sign than about 14" or 15" : now as tlie 

coluves travel at the rate of about 2100 years to 
a sign, we must deduct one half of that buiu 
from our present date. — Do you reckon by the 
Hegira ? " 

" No, certainly. By the year of our Lord." 
" Well then : if we subtract 1050 from 1825 it 
leaves 775, and carries us back to about a cen- 
tury and a half subsequent to the time of Maho- 
met; BO that the globe may have been wrought at 
Bagdad, Cufa, or some other seat of Arabian 
science and art, under the patronage of those 
Caliphs, to whom, and to whose artists, Europe is 
indebted for its chemistry, its arithmetic, its 
architecture, and many of tliose useful inventions 
which even now contribute so largely to the com- 
forts and even the luxuries of life." 
" Its architecture, did you say ? " 
" Why, yes. Our ancestors built the Alhamra 
and Palace of Pleasure in Spain ; and you have 
many Moorish castles and other Arabian remains 
in Portugal, as well as elsewhere. However, I 
know the point is debateable notwithstanding, 
and I shall not insist on it. But the very house — 
the room in which you are now standing— is chiefly 
of their construction, and it has wood-work of 
cedar about it, which has scarcely suffered from 
decay. The building has undergone repairs and 
alterations from time to time, but to the Arabian 
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architects we are indebted for the wails and 
foundations^ not to mention much more which^ 
presuming you to be an antiquary « you will rea- 
dily perceive." 

I said that I did perceive Arabesque pattern- 
work about the interior of the saloon in which 
we were, and that I supposed the remains of 
gilded letters which were intermingled with those 
ornaments, had once been texts from the Koran. 

'' Yes ; and you may observe that the aper- 
tures * for the admission of air and light are so 
high, that the surrounding country, nor aught 
else, can be viewed from them. There is nothing 
external to attract the sense or the mind from 
meditating on the golden texts of the Koran, or 
the other studies in which they may engage. It 
is upon the same principle that I have had my 
lower tier of windows covered with thin alabaster, 
and have gained the increase of light which I 
wanted, without countervailing the architect's 
intention. But I detain you too long with these 
matters." 

'* By no means. Beside that I think the 
study of antiquities is highly conducive to the 
correct knowledge of the most valuable parts of 

* The upper windows are pierced with lattice- work, 
and with Arahesque stars variegated in their forms, and re« 
sembling those which Murphy has published in his Arabian 
Antiquities of Spain. 
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history, the ancient monuments which you are 
so obligitig as to allow me to inspect, do really 
afford illustration of some passages of those holy 
writings which it is my fixed purpose and bounden 
duty to promulgate ; and consequently to trea- 
sure up whatever may, by throwing fresh light on 
them, enable me to make them known more 
effectually. But indeed, were it otherwise, I 
have myself so often let zeal overrun my discre- 
tion, that I have learned, from my own conscious- 
ness, indulgence towards others, and should con- 
sider this prelude but as a call upon me for 
patience, and for that Christian charity which 
hopeth and endureth all things, rejoiceth in the 
truth, beareth all things, believeth all things." 

" Let us then be seated," returned the sage. 
" I cannot but he pleased to hear professions that 
are at once meek, and free from bigotry," 

A kind of tripod stools had been placed for his 
guests; and Ibrahim himself said he had sat in 
the European manner, ever since he had inspected 
the sculptures at Persepolis, (which had first sug- 
gested it to him,) finding it more agreeable than 
the modem Persian mode, as well as more conve- 
nient for writing. We accordingly sat down ia 
the English fashion. 



i 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" Iq the beginDing was thb word/' 'tis written. 
Here do I stumble t who can help me on ? 
I must translate it otherwise, if rightly 
I feel myself enlightened by its spirit. 



Heavenly powers descend. 



And re-ascend, balancing reeling worlds; 
And from the winnowings 'of their radiant wings, 
Scatter eternal blessings ! — How they press 
From heaven to earth, and ever in their course 
Utter immortal harmony ! How bright! 
How splendid an illusion ! But alas ! 
Illusion only! Oh t how may I gaze 
Upon thee, boundless nature? 

Translated from Gobthb. 

And now^ taking up the discourse from the point 
where I had discontinued it^ and assuming a 
somewhat slower and graver tone, yet without the 
I«ast abatement of his urbanity, our philosopher 
said he was gratified to find that I looked for 
illustration of those Scriptures, where alone it was 
to be found, namely, in an ascertainment and 
examination of the facts which they record, and 
which are connected with them. " You have 
justly observed/' added he, '^ that such studies 
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are conducive to a correct knowledge of the most 
valuable parts of history ; whereas I have for- 
merly met with an English missionary at Muscat, 
who had got his head so full of doctrinal corres- 
pondencies; visionary typea, and whining aspira- 
tions after them ; of fantastical points of implicit 
faith, built on early prejudice ; of strainings after 
prophetic meanings, and their real or supposed 
accomplishments, accompanied by a seemingly 
inveterate resolution to be mystical, even while 
professedly unravelhng mysteries ; and of fanatical 
notions of divine grace and exclusive favour ; — 
that there was no room left for facts, or aught else, 
and I could no longer regard him as a rational 
being. Now, in as far aa any of these have the 
least foundation, they must rest on the fads 
which those writings record ; and it is only by 
carefully investigating those facts, that we can 
arrive at truth ; I mean not such truth as a crack- 
brained visionary may trow, but such as candid 
and disinterested men of sound minds, who have 
got, or can get, above the unquestioned impres- 
sions of childhood, and the parroting which 
youthful affectation but too often engrafts on 
these, must agree in," 

" But surely," said I, " these scriptural facts 
may be examined, without extinguishing the 
ardour of apostolic zeal, or repressing the enthu- 
siasm of hope. St Paul, who knew all these 
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things^ was yet a firm believer^ and an undaunted 
hero of^hristianity^ after the scales had ikllen 
from his eyes." 

'' Even this assumption might perhaps submit 
to a rigid examination or close scrutiny into his- 
torical facts. St Paul was more his own apostle 
than that of Jesus Christ. But^ as I have before 
atated, the New Testament rests on the Old : not 
for its excellent moral code, but for its religious 
authority. Wherefore, in a critical examination, 
would it not be more logical and wiser to begin 
at the beginning, than with' remote results? I so 
much wish to renovate rational hope, that heaven 
forbid I should say or do aught to repress it ; 
but whether the scales shall eventually fall from 
my eyes or from yours, let us, if you please, float 
downward with the stream, rather than strive 
upward against it; let us begin with either 
Genesis or Job, which I look upon to be the 
two oldest books in the worlds excepting perhaps 
some of the Persian legends; and I know not 
which is the elder of the two. I believe my 
amanuensis has already handed to you the pro- 
mised transcript, which you will reflect on at 
your leisure. To that I confidently trust, to sa* 
tisfy you that the Pentateuch is not a work of 
inspiration^ or of a single author. Satisfied on 
these points, there remains no reason why it 
should not be just as open to critical animadver- 
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sion as any other book. Will you object to return- 
ing with me to Paradise, and making it our pre- 
sent starting point ? " 

" Why, since to teach erring souls to regain 
the paradise we have lost through the lamentable 
fault of the first Adam, is the very purpose of my 
mission, and m'lin prayer of my life, — I cannot 
object: but I already know that Philo-Judseus, 
Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and St Ambrose, 
consider the story of the temptation of Eve and 
Adam, by a serpent and an apple, as an allegory 
or apologue, denoting the sinful influence of the 
carnal affections. But affirmation or denial of 
this fact makes no difference as to that destruc- 
tive fact of transgression which is not denied, and 
which occasioned the fall of the human race." 

" My worthy Christian, the whole is a mere 
Arabian tale ; — as much so as the wildest of the 
Thousand and One Nights of Schehezarade. Do 
you read those ancient languages or dialects 
Persia, the Pehhvi, or Peshdadian? 

"No; I do not." 

" The most ancient books of all nations hoi 
of divine revelations. They must of course 
set up these pretensions of communion with 
heaven, if they undertake to treat of cosmogonies 
and creations. Now, as such partial revelations 
are incompatible with the wisdom and justice of 
the great Architect of the Universe, we should 
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not be justified in believing that there ever were 
such ; and therefore those writings are most to 
be credited which are most comformable to our 
reason and experience. I have here very ancient 
scrolls in those old Persian or Iranian dialects 
which are now become obsolete or nearly so; 
and they tell — ^with much greater plausibility than 
the Pentateuch relates its genealogical antiqui- 
ties; — of pre-Adamites, under the name of Abad- 
y&ns, who existed for many centuries before 
terrestrial events began to be detailed and trans*- 
mitted ii^ writing. They say that^ for the last 
fourteen generations which preceded a certain 
era^ men were governed by the dynasty of Maha- 
bad. The Dabist&n rationally maintains^ that 
*^ the epocha of creation and origin of the human 
race comes not within the compass of human knoW' 
ledge ;" but that^ for the last fourteen generations 
preceding the accession of a new dynasty, the 
family of Mahabad had held the reins of govern^ 
ment. Only two generations however of de- 
tailed tradition are made to precede the invention 
or introduction of * living words' — so the art of 
writing is emphatically termed, and surely with 
much propriety. All of these circumstances are 
so far from involving such incompatibilities as 
the earlier chapters of Genesis, that they have 
the air of considerable probability. These Ira- 
liian books treat also of Adam/ under the name 
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of Gil-Bb^, making him, not the first-created of 
men, but the first of a new dynasty of chiefs ; 
adding that, in consecjuence of his philanthropic 
character, he was called the 'Father of Mankind.' 
Now Gil-shah is literally king of clay, and Adam 
is man of clay, or red earth. The Iranian scrip- 
ture proceeds to say that Gii-shah had two sons, 
of whom Ous-Chyn, the elder, slew the younger, 
(but not intentionally.) I submit to your unpre- 
judiced judgment, that the one legend has all the 
appearance of being taken from the other ; and 
if Persia be, as your learned countryman sir 
William Jones supposed it to be, the most an- 
cient nation of the earth, the old Iranian legend 
is very likely to have given birth to that of the 
Pentateuch. But indeed the introduction, into 
paradise and into Genesis, of the Cherubim and 
thefiamiag sword, and the trees of Knowledge and 
of Life, is enough to overshadow the rest with 
scepticism, if not utterly to darken and falsify 
it; for, how could such things have been, if 
Adam were a solitary man ? " 

" You surely can neither forget, nor he igno- 
rant, that the trees were planted, and the Cherubim 
and flaming sword were placed there, by the 
hand of God himself?" 

" I neither forget that man has so recorded, 
nor that we may not presume to think of limiting 
the power of the Almighty. But I am a Job-ite, 
you know ; and no dread of the human imputa- 
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lion of limiting the power of God, could make 
the suffering patriarchy or shall make me, ac- 
quiesce, when a palpably unwise, or petty and 
unnecessary, employment of power is ascribed to 
him. This passage concerning the flaming sword 
and the Cherubim is not commonly understood. 
How should it indeed? What is a flaming sword? 
And what are Cherubim ? This idea of the 
flaming sword is in the i^ame taste with the chain, 
half oi fire and half of iron, with which Maho- 
met's angel of death arouses the attention of the 
departed, when he summons them to their audit ; 
or in rather a worse taste, since a chain of red* 
hot iron might in this latter case be understood 
to be meant; whereas an union of sword and 
flame is not compatible, if it be conceivable. A 
Roman poet (as you know) has written, that of all 
men, poets and painters are the most highly priyi"« 
leged to dare, but that they may not * join quite 
Opposites; ' and not even the poets have ventured 
to treat of a watery fire, or a triangular circle. But 
beside this, the original Hebrew text may with more 
propriety be otherwise construed ; and accordingly 
% learned English divine (as you also probably 
know) has rendered the* words ' a pointed flame/ 

* Dr Kennicot. Meanwhile Dr Geddes has rendered them 
a '* flame-hrandtshing sword,'' which is still worse than the 
common bibles, because more vague and complex. And the 
amiable and enthusiastic M. de Luc, the celebrated geologist, 
although a great stickler for the Mosaic records^ as he terms 
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instead of ' a flaming sword.' Now, pointed 
flames — (as all flames are pointed) — were vene- 
rated as sacred symbola by those Guebres or 
Fire-worship pers of old, who date their origin 
precisely from the era of Gil-sh&h, It is upon 
historical record that these Guebres — at least 
after their religion was reformed or modified by 
Zoroaster — had oracular caverns, and other fire- 
temples, where ever-burning flames, fed with 
naptha from beneath, came up through metallic 
pipes, and were never suffered to be extin- 
guished. This flame, or lamp (for so in fact it 
was) is sometimes called Zohar in the Hebrew ; 
and Noah is reported to have taken one with 
him into the ark, which, if but a single window 
was there, marks a sensible foresight on his 
part. But enough of this. What think you 
were the accompanying Cherubim that were 
placed with the flame to the east of Paradise, 
that is to say, opposite the point of sun-rise? 
And how long did those Cherubim remain 
there 1" 

I replied, that they were Angelic guards, 

fhem, ig content to abandon both flaming sword and angelic 
cherubim, for a buifiinff mountain. He saya "it is verj 
probable, from the history of Mosea, that a volcano burst 
forth to bar the entrance of the original place of the abode of 
Adam and Eve;" and that "this accounts for the mention of 
a flaming sword which guarded the entrance of the garden." 
Vide his SLith Geological Letter to Professor Blumenbach. 
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placed there to prevent oar first parents from 
returning after they had been expelled/' 

*' Angelic guards V* exclaimed Ibrahim. " No 
such things: these notions are entirely gratui- 
tous assumptions, unauthorised by the scriptures 
themselves ; mere superinductions on the part of 
those who had an interest in propagating super- 
stitious error, or suppressing moral truth; or 
who were too dim-sighted to distinguish one from 
the other, and at the same time were ambitious 
of being regarded as mystics. Antediluvian 
angels are not mentioned, unless the phrase 
' sons of God' might with propriety be construed 
to bear this meaning ;* neither appear they to 
have been known or thought of, nor are Angels 
introduced into these writings at all, excepting 
indeed as poetical machinery, in the book of 
Job, until we arrive at the biography of my 
patriarchal name-sake, and even then they were 
not supposed to be such winged men as artists 
have since imagined, and as are now painted; 
for Sarai saw not the wings of those who brought 
glad tidings to Mamre, and evidently knew not 
but that they were mere ordinary mortals. In 



* That the phrase ' sons of God' really meant the priest- 
hood, is shown in a subsequent page. It was an Oriental 
mets^hor, or figure of speech, cognate with that by which 
Adam was termed ' the father of mankind.' 
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fact, tte Hebrew word which has been translated 
Angel, literally meana uo more than simply 
Messenger: and when angels were announced, 
officiating priests bringing oraclea or messages — 
that is to say, information or instruction from the 
gods, stars, or destinies — the supposed super- 
human disposers of terrestrial events, — were of 
course understood ; though conventional notions 
of subsequent date, from which I own it is-not 
easy to abstract ourselves, would now induce us 
to think otherwise. 

" Can it for a moment be believed, or even 
supposed, that Abraham would not have regarded 
these divine messengers with more emotion than 
he did, had they descended on refulgent wings 
from above ? Awfully intent on the solemn 
beauty of the glorious apparition, would he not 
have exclaimed to his wife, Come hither, and be- 
hold a sacred and sublime phenomenon ! Celes- 
tial messengers, 'with mighty wings outspread,' 
are descending, to bless and honour our residence 
with their divine presence! Would they have been 
received, think you, with a request that their 
feet might be refreshed by washing, like weary 
mortal pedestrians ?* or would they have been 

* Tho London Editor begs to acknowledge here, that tile 
whole story of Ahraham and the angels is but obacurely 
related in Genesis sviii, as if the author either had no clear 
understanding concerning what he was writing of, or in- 
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listened to with a laugh ? Again — Did the men 
of Sodom say unto Lot, ' Bring forth those 
winged beauties?' No: but 'Where are the 
men which came in to thee this night?'— *And 
had not Lot previously said, 'My lords, turn 
in, I pray* you, into your servant's house ; and 
tarry all night, and wash your feet, and ye shall 
rise up early, and go on your ways V Are these 



tended that it should not be dearly understood by others. 
He apprehends that none but those to whom is vouchsafed 
the grace of thorough-insight into scriptural mysteries, will 
be able to conceive and keep in mind a concatenation of 
distinct ideas, as he reads, ** The Lord appeared unto him 
(Abraham) in the plains of Mamre ; and he sat in the tent- 
door in the heat of the day. And be U/ted up his eyes and 
looked, and lo, three men stood by lum : and when he saw 
them, he ran to meet them from the tent-door, and bowed 
himself toward the ground/' Although the men stood by 
him when he first saw them, yet he ran to meet them — ** And 
said, my Lord,'' (in the singular number) ** if now I have 
found favom* in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from 
thy servant. Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and 
wash your feet, and rest yourselves,^' (in the plural number) 
*' under the tree ; and I will fetch a morsel of bread, and 
comfort ye your hearts; after that, ye shall pass on; for 
therefore are ye come to your servant. And they said. So 
do as thou hast said." t. e. They acknowledged that they 
were passengers requiring rest and the rites of hospitality ; 
but showed no wings, either there or at the time of their 
departure wh^Q ' the Lord [Shaddai] went his way.' 
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the natural expressions of a pious patriarch in 
communion with the Lord of the Universe, who 
knew that he was addressing deini-gods that had 
descended from heaven to warn him of danger ; 
who would re-ascend thither after fulfilment of 
their mission ; who could want neither mortal 
rest nor refreshment ; and who knew what night 
was, at least as well as sir Isaac Newton ? — No : 
but they are those of an experienced man who 
held travelUng ministers or missionaries in due 
respect. — Unless we permit prejudice of educa- 
tion to Jim our natural discernment, it is quite 
clear that none of the angels or scriptural mes- 
sengers are spoken of as being winged. It cannot 
reasonably be supposed, that all mention of a 
peculiarity so very striking and impressive, would 
have been omitted, whether the sacred penmen 
be supposed to have been inspired, or not. 
What ! can it be credited that these writers, who 
had mentioned ' winged fowl ' in their account of 
creation, would, one and all, have omitted every 
notice of the wings of their celestial visitors, had 
such wings existed? Would not a circumstance 
BO extraordinary as that of their being winged, 
have been most emphatically dwelt upon, even 
by ordinary and uninspired writers who did not 
know that they were writing to enhghten the 
darkness of future ages? Assuredly it would. 
What then is the fair inference? Why, that these 
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men, termed messengers, were mere mortal priestsi 
assuming celestial authority and oracular power : 
— ^whether we suppose them to have been di* 
Vinely — that is to say, miraculously — authorised 
in those celestial assumptions, or not/' 

'' Not only is there no mention in these early 
'scriptures of the wings of angel^, and no allusion 
to them, but, unhappily for the misconstructions 
of modem priests, poets, and painters, every men- 
tion and every reference is to their feet as their 
proper means of locomotion. Of this the twenty-, 
eighth chapter of Genesis affords another in- 
stance that is so directly in point, that perhaps, 
notwithstanding I have been already somewhat 
diffuse, you may not think me altogether redundant 
in calling your attention to it. ' Jacob dreamed, 
and behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the 
top of it reached to heaven : and behold the 
angels [messengers] of God ascending and de- 
s(^ending on it.' Now, had these messengers of 
glad tidings to the patriarch, been winged, would 
they have needed a ladder ? Could a ladder have 
possibly been thought or dreamed of as the means 
of the descension and ascension of winged spi- 
rits ? A ladder, being exclusively for pedestrian 
climbers, could only have retarded the motions of 
vnnged angels. Would the inspired or tmin- 
spired writer of Genesis have been guilty of an 
incompatibility so palpable as to amount in fact to 
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a contradiction — a risible absurdity? A ladder 
for angels! The idea is ridiculous. We might 
39 well fancy a ladder for skylarks or eagles. 

" It is trae we are informed that Jacob dreamed 
the Lord stood above the ladder, but still the 
messengers were the roedium of communion be- 
tween the Deity, and the patriarch, ^ or what 
occasion for their presence? Hence the latter, 
when he awakens, exclaims, with the scepticism 
or misgiving of a dreamer, mingled with the pro- 
found awe inspired by an unexpected celestial 
communication, and by a notion that the distance 
between God and man permitted the former only 
to be approached by the laity through mediators 
■ — ' Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it 
not. How dreadful is this place ! ' 

*' The patriarch next proceeds to set up a stone 
pillar as a memorial of his dream, and to vow his 
vow. But what are we to think of the terms of 
that vow, and the commercial style of it ? What 
do they express and imply, but that it was offered 
to the priests [perhaps those of Luz] who brought 
messages and delivered oracles ostensibly from 
above, and of whom he had dreamed ; and not to 
the Deity himself? The Deity himself, did I 
say? There is even such a plurality of gods 
asserted in it, as shews the low state of theology 
among the Ahrahamic race, when compared with 
the purer and more sublime conceptions of Job ; 
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* 

for the words of the Hebrew text are, ' Jacob 
vowed a vow, saying, if Elohim [or the gods] will 
be with me, and will keep me in this way that I 
go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to 
put on, so that I come again to my father's house 
in peace, then shall Jehovah be my God ; and of 
all that thou shalt [he shall] give me, I will surely 
give the tenth unto thee/ Could any sound- 
minded man have thought of proposing such 
terms to Onmipotence ? Surely had Jacob, like 
Job, conceived anything approaching towards 
adequate ideas of the Divinity, he would not have 
80 presumed. He must have virtually meant 
that he would feed the priests to the amount of a 
tithe of the property that Jehovah might bestow 
on him, which then consisted almost entirely of 
cattle and other edible food. Such a clearly sp*e- 
cified and commercial bargain, could only have 
had reference to the priestly messengers or mis- 
sionaries ; for not only would Jacob not have dared 
so Jewish an offer to the Almighty himself, but it 
would somewhat puzzle us to conceive in what 
other way than through the human appetites of 
the priests, he could have effected such a purpose 
as bestowing a tenth of his property on Jehovah 
or the Elohim ; or how else than through the ora- 
cular mediation of the messengers, he was to 
receive a decided answer to a proposal which, 
beginning with an if^ was clearly conditional. 
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However, let us not digress from our proper 

subject here, which was winged celestial mes- 
sengers. I confess that with regard to them 
I 80 much resemble believers in general, that 
I can scarcely bring myself to part from the 
delightful idea of angels; for of all poetic creations 
it ia the most beautiful—the best fitted to the 
conjoint gratification of human sense and imagina- 
tion ; and love so disposes us to believe, what we 
wish to be true, that I feel extremely reluctant to 
pronounce it in this instance a visionary nonen- 
tity. But even down to the time of the Psalmist, 
■winged angels would appear to have been un- 
known, or the wings of an angel, in his poetic 
fervour, would probably have occurred to him 
before those of a dove, and he would have in- 
vocated accordingly : though perhaps I ought 
rather to reflect that ' Oh that I had the wings of 
a. messenger' would have sounded to ancient He- 
brew ears but like wishing for the speed of a 
running footman. 

" For these reasons, friend Judkin, we may 
safely believe that the Cherubim of Eden were 
not Angels, either with or without wings, but 
were quite other matters, although they have 
been equally misunderstood with the earlier 
scriptural messengers, and equally perverted 
from their original meaning. In short, one mis- 
take or imposture (whichsoever you may please 
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to infer) has propagated the other, as is ever the 
case. Our wishes, sympathies, and mental ener- 
gies, ardently run after norel fictions, while they 
but crawl after cool reasoning and simple facts. 
One fallacious or illusive apparition, or misrepre- 
sentation^ or successful imposture, beckons or 
suggests another. Had not Abraham obtained 
credit for the appearance of these real or sup- 
posed celestial messengers, Hagar had found a 
well without seeing more than a civil friend in 
the wilderness ; and Gabriel had never descended 
from the seventh heaven to the cave of Mahomet, 
with the pages of the Koran in his pocket. 

'' No, my good Christian, it is not even indi- 
catedy in this Hebrew apologue, that the Cheru- 
bim were angelic guards ; nor are we throughout 
the whole Pentateuch expressly informed what 
they were^ although certainly the cherubs which 
surmounted the ark of the covenant, as well as 
those which are described by Ezekiel^ are repre- 
sented as being partially veiled with wings. 
Sculptured symbolical wings may also have been 
attached to, and even have formed a necessary or 
indispensable part of; the Cherubim of Paradise, 
though in other respects — I mean, in their de- 
tails — these could not have been similar to those 
of Ezekiel, for reasons which I shall presently 
submit. But it is these artificial wings, which 
9ymbolised exaltitude, and power of removal or 
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locomotion, that have borne up the delusion of 
the Cherubim being animated existences. There 
seems indeed to be a purposed or an ignorant 
ambiguity (for I scarcely know which to deem it) 
concerning the earlier Cherubim. All that Genesis 
records or declares of them is, that they were placed 
ill Eden, eastward of Paradise, ' to keep the watf 
of the tree of life ' — a remarkable phrase, which I 
shall soon endeavour to explain. 

" But first, allow me to say generally of the 
Cherubim, that the most rational and obvious 
construction to be put upon them is, that they 
were conventional astronomical symbols, or signs, 
having reference to the starry heavens and their 
annual mutations, and shewing that those hea- 
vens were constellated even at the remote epocha 
which is here in question. Is it possible to read 
Ezekiel's (which is the only) description of the 
Cherubim, and believe that they were real living 
existences, full of eyes — which by the way should 
be translated stars, having four heads of different 
kinds of animals, and their bodies, of whatever 
kind they were, veiled with the wings of a bird 7 
We may safely pronounce. No. Such supposi- 
tions, combined as they are with the studied 
assumption of mystery, do but expose religion to 
ridicule. But the question recurs. What then 
were the Cherubim ? They were the constellated 
astronomic signs of the more ancient gates or 
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hinges of heaven, (as astronomers have termed 
these slowly retroceding points of the ecliptic,) 
and therefore they were susceptible of revolu- 
tionary gyration, or, as it is expressed in Genesis, 
' turned every way,' so as to mark, as the seasons 
changed, the places of the sun at the commence- 
ments of the four cardinal seasons of the year, 
and perhaps also during his progress, whenever 
scientific information on the subject should be 
wanted. They were called gates, figuratively and 
mythologically, because at these several points 
of4he ecliptic the sun entered on the days of the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes, and of the sum- 
mer and winter solstices; and hinges, because 
time and the seasons turned on them ; and be- 
cause in the instruments themselves there were 
really hinges at those several points. Astronomy 
then existed, and a zodiac had been constructed, 
at this erroneously supposed epocha of creation ; 
and the Cherubim were carved figures of celestial 
signs, such as afterwards adorned the tabernacle 
of Moses and the temple of Solomon, although 
these cardinal points had then retroceded from 
what had been their places in the age of Adam, 
and were no longer in the same celestial signs. 
Had the Cherubim been recognised, as the priest- 
hood and some of the poets would now teach us 
to regard them, namely, as subdeities, or angels, 
or even as statues of subdeities, they would have 
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been venerated accordingly ; and some outward 
form of worship, or of respectful recognition bor- 
dering on worsbip, would have been observed 
towards them j something, I mean, between the 
adoration which was due to God, and the respect 
which was paid to a high priest ; but of this we 
trace nothing either in the ceremonies of Eden or 
those of the tabernacle and temple. Being merely 
astronomical symbols, and attached to such as- 
tronomical instruments as were then in use, they 
were treated accordingly by the Ashaphim and 
other hierophants ; and by the uninitiated were 
as little regarded as globes and stellar charts are 
now by the unlearned in astronomy. 

" These carved cherubs then, which in all pro- 
bability were of wood, were placed on that side of 
the sacred enclosure which was opposite the 
dawn of morning light, or earliest rays of the sun, 
and were made to turn on a central pivot, in order 
that the hierophants and votaries might see that 
the constellations which successively arose helia- 
cally on the mornings of the equinoxes and 
solstices, were really those displayed by the Che- 
rubim, The signs and the things signified being 
thus set in apposition, prevented mistakes, and 
kept the way of the tree of life, while before them 
burned the sacred zohar, or pointed flame, which 
symbolised the sun. It is not at all difficult to 
conceive that by means of such an apparatus, 
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susceptible of horizontal gyration at the pleasure 
of the *' seer*' or astronomical priest, a sort of ca« 
lendrical reckoning might be conveniently kept, 
and the snn's place in the ecliptic throaghoat the 
year be known and readily registered, so as to be 
recognised, at least by the initiated. Allow me 
to observe here, that the expressive phrase of 
keeping the way, so repeatedly used in the earlier 
biblical writings, always seems to have unequi- 
vocal ireference to peculiarity of mode, either of 
reverencing a deity or consulting an oracle ; 
wherefore it does not in the text before us mean 
to bar access (to the tree of Life) any more than 
in Genesis xviii. 19, where the very same words 
are used (as I shall argue) in the same sense; 
namely, that of conventional or prescribed mode of 
worship ; for the Deity is there made to say that he 
knows Abraham ' will command his children and 
his household after him, and they shall keep the 
way^ot the Lord,' which no man supposes was 
to bar access to him, but the very ccmtrary. 
To keep the way of the tree of life then means, 
in order that no wilful error, such as Adam is 
supposed to have recently committed— -or even 
unintentional mistake — may in future arise con- 
ceroii^ the mode or manner of consulting this 
extraordinary and oracular tree. 
. • '.^ I have now to impart — what indeed I have in 
some degree anticipated — that neither the tree of 
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Knowledge, nor that of Life, was (as is vulgarly 
Bupposed) natural, that is to say. an actual and 
vegetating tree, bearing apples and leaves like 
other trees. Apples are not mentioned in Ge- 
nesis, any more than Satan or the Devil. Both 
are gratuitous and unfounded su peri nduct ions. 
No ; these nominal trees were really astronomi- 
cal instruments, which among the star-wor- 
shippers were employed in arranging their ca- 
lendar, (or what in their rude state served them 
instead of a calendar,) and in casting nativities 
(that earliest manifestation of superstition :) and, 
hearing general resemblance, in their mode of 
branching from a central stem, to palm-trees, 
they came — in the infancy of oral language, when 
words were comparatively few — to he termed 
trees; aye, and with far better reason than you 
English call orreries by that word;* the pomes 
or balls at the extremities of the branches re- 
presenting the moveable luminaries of heaven, 
and like them capable, by their gyrations, of 
circular motion. Hence, one of your Evan- 
gehsts writes of the 'fruits put forth by the 
suns and moons ;' hence Moses and Ezekiel had 
previously adopted the same metaphorical allu- 
sion to these artificial trees ; hence Heliodortis, 

• Whioh was only a oon^liment paid by tbeinventor to 
the Earl of Orrery. 
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bishop of Tricca, who lived in an age comparatively 
recent^ also appears to have been practically ac* 
quainted with ' trees of the sun and moon,' for 
they were not entirely disused until after the 
invention of astronomical globes and armillary 
spheres ; and hence (which I ought to have men* 
tioned earlier) in the * Gospel of Eve/ spoken of 
by St EpiphaniuSy (and which, written upon 
papyrus, you may find in yonder recess,) it is 
expressly said that * the tree of life bore one 
apple each month,' meaning that it was a tree of 
moons, or where time was divided into monthly 
portions. You are probably aware that the Gospel 
of Eve, with many other ancient writings of the 
sort, was voted by a majority of human voices to 
be apocryphal — that is to say, not to be revela- 
tion ; while that of Adam and Eve was in like 
manner voted to be revelation; which — in still 
other words-^is to say, thai God, the all~m$e and 
omnipotent reveialer, left it for erring man to dieter* 
mine what should and what should not be re- 
garded as sound and canonical revelation. Thus 
the TOtes of the majority of the council of Nic^ 
dictated the figiith of future ages ; or, in. as far as 
it &iled so to dictate, set up a cau$e for cutting 
human throats, which has lasted for penturies, 
and has not yet ceased to operate, for even now 
it grins and whets its scimitar. Of real or appa- 
rent prodigies, or supernatural communications^ — 
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strange to say! — which were, and which were not, 
to be esteemed of divine origin, was not miracu- 
lously revealed. The stamp or seal of the ukase, 
and how to discriminate between it and the forged 
fingerof God, has not been made known; oris only 
to be ascertained through the cross-examinations 
which human critical sagacity may be able to ma- 
nifest or extort from weak and mistaking mortal 
witnesses. Omnipotence hath crouched down ; 
Omnipresence is hidden ; Wickedness and War 
have kissed each other ; and the band-writing of 
Deity is left to be proved in court, to the satis- 
faction of a fallible human majority, ere it may 
be promulgated. Is not this a most miraculous 
omission ? Yet it is not even pretended but that 
never-failing rectitude and boundless power 
(whose angtls, as it is said, were formerly ordered 
down to point out matters of so little moment, 
as wells to individual wanderers in the desart) 
has left it for poor erring human discretion to 
determine the false from the true revelation ; as 
if it were possible that the Divine Revealer could 
be a propounder of riddles, and would pre-ordaio 
an CEdipus in the council of Nic^, after leaving 
ages to die off in darkness and in the death- 
shade. Is it indeed true, that indirect proceed- 
ings and round-about roads are the sure manifes- 
tations of supreme wisdom ? 

" But," continued he, " I really must not stop 
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to answer or propound such questions ; or to point 
out collateral inconsistencies, or remote corollaries; 
or my version of the story of Adam and Eve will 
be as endless as its imputed consequences* Yet 
stay — Yes — as you seem to possess some taste 
for research, you may perhaps have no objection 
to be informed that the existence of pre-Adamites 
is also asserted by the distinguished ancestor of 
my learned friend and neighbour Maimonides, as 
being the current belief of the nations by which 
the patriarchs were surrounded. ' The Zabii/ he 
says, * maintained that Adam was, like other men, 
the offspring of a man and woman, though they 
greatly extolled him, calling him the prophet of 
the moon, and asserting that he taught men to 
worship that planet, and composed certain works 
on agriculture ; and that when he quitted the 
country adjacent to India for the confines of 
Babel, he carried with him many wondeffiil 
things ; amongst which were one tree, whose 
branches, leaves, and flowers, were all of gold ; 
and another all, of stone,' — the latter part of 
which relation, if it be not the origin of, is pro- 
bably a broken tradition or legend concerning 
ftach divining instruments as those of Paradise, 
which have made so much stunning and mis- 
chievous noise in the world, and are termed in the 
bible trees of Life and of Knowledge." 

'' I cite these passages from the Mori Nevochim, 
just to shew you that the nameless Sabseans of 
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antiquity, who are quoted and relied on by this 
great Hebrew authority, coincide on these points 
with the Iranian writers. To proceed with my 
own explication ; — In the same way that these 
astrological instruments came to be termed trees, 
the devouring of knowledge — which seems to have 
been always, and to this day remains, a colloquial 
figurative expression throughout the world — is in 
the Oriental idiom of Genesis expressed, with 
some little abatement of energy, by eating the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. Well; two of 
these nominal and artificial trees, — one of know- 
ledge, by means of which the Seer of paradise 
noted the mutations, and measured out the dura- 
tion of the coventional portions of time — in short, 
kept the kalends ; and the other, which, in plain 
language, was a mere fortune-tetUng instrument, 
having supposed reference to the leading events, 
and the duration, of human Hfo, — stood within 
the sacred enclosure ; and Adam, or Gil-sh&b, 
instigated or beguiled perhaps (as the story goes) 
by the paramount curiosity of his wife, who was 
in her turn beguiled, as we may readily grant, 
by the curved or serpentine and seductive mo- 
tions of the machine, — had the temerity to enter 
the sacred enclosure privately, and consult one 
of these oracular instruments, without the inter- 
vention of the seer, priest, or prophet, of the 
place; whose sacred order of course wished to 
keep the administration of these occult matters to 
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themselves. Then, as in after times, they wished 
to incolcate that their hallowed eyes beheld God's 
meFcy-seat within the veil, and that their melo- 
dious lips alone delivered oracles, and alone knew 
to explain the mysterious purposes of heaven. 



' Shall they hold for sale 



These gifts of heaven ? and tempt mankind to rail 
At glorious powers, ptofan'd for lusts or lies ? 
Thus Phineas and Hophni dared profane 
God's altar, till their father's house was curs'd. 
And they destroyed ; and e'en the aik was ta'en 
From the lewd nation that such vileness nurs'd. 
Men highly privileged are prone to ill.' 
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I here interrupted the Emir, for, as I thought 
at the moment, he seemed rather affronting my 
professional feelings than addressing my reason- 
ing faculty. Was this intentional on his part ? 
If so, we must separate. But ought I to have 
had such feelings ? Or, if I had, and this were 
involuntary, should they be indulged or re- 
pressed? But was it compatible with his past 
shew of urbanity to intend anything offensive ? 
Did he wish to convince or to silence me ? Ah ! 
why do I entertain such surmises? . Surely he 
could only mean to speak of his real or sup- 
posed priests of paradise. All this, and more, 
passed rapidly through my mind, ere I ventured 
to interrupt him, which I did nearly as follows : 
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" With some exertion of patience. Sir, I have 
heard you thus far ; but Burely you will not ex- 
pect me to forget the inferences consequent upon 
several matters to which you have adverted, which 
inferences you have deemed it proper to pass 
over; and surely we should not allow them to 
accumulate so as to oppress the memory. First 
however permit me to recall to your own recol- 
lection, the part which, as the Scriptures ex- 
pressly inform us, the Lord God himself took in 
these early, awful, and mysterious transactions." 

How did hie answer, and the prompt and fa- 
miliar manner of it, surprise and confound me ! — 
" The Lord God himself! Nay," returned he, — 
softening his surprise into a smile, and with a 
frankness which could not be affected — " being 
both of us priests, I thought we might have 
entered the adytum together, without canting or 
laughing. But if you resolve to envelope your 
understanding in these clouds from the censer of 
Aaron, we may as well stop at the threshold." 

He paused a moment, and but a moment ; for, 
finding I made no rejoinder, and that I probably 
looked anxious and unsatisfied, he soon resumed 
the thread of his discourse in the following terms : 

" 1 said that men highly privileged were prone 
to ill; I must fairly add — ourselves out of the 
question, of course, conibrmably to an ordinary 
rule of good manners — that the order of priests 
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cannot honestly claim to be regarded as exemp- 
tions. Are examples necessary ? Recollect that 
the heathen priest Plutarch expressly forbids all 
laymen from prying into the mysteries of religion : 
but ah ! recollect too the record of your own holy 
apostle Mark, — ' He (Jesus) answered and said 
unto them, Unto you (the esoterics) it is given to 
know the kingdom of God ; but unto them that 
are without, all those things are done in parables : 
That seeing, they may see and not believe, and 
hearing, they may hear and not understand ; lest 
at any time they should be converted, and their 
sins should he forgiven them.' How is this to be 
explained ? You are silent. ' Agree with thine 
adversary quickly then, for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire upon his head :' and allow 
me to explain all but the worst part of these texts, 
which 1 must confess is somewhat too mysteri- 
ous for me. First, then, if the mysteries of reli- 
gion are not to be understood by laymen, the 
prying into them is only an idle way of spending 
their time, and amounts only to useless and vain 
curiosity. Secondly, if the mysteries of religion 
are out of the reach of human reason, even the 
priests cannot know anything about them but by 
divine inspiration : for we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles that ' The things of God knoweth no 
pian, but the Spirit of God.' Hence it does not 
appear that even their knowledge of such matters 



can be of use to mankind, because, how can they 
impart them to the uninspired ? Neither have 
the priests — speaking of them in the aggregate-^ 
given any proofs that this extraordinary gift (ad- 
mitting that they possess it) has produced any 
such considerable effect on their own lives and 
conversations as to render them such ' burning 
and shining hghts, that men, seeing their good 
works, may follow their example to the glory 
of God.' Not that I intend denying that there 
are some few shining exceptions. 

" Nature indeed does not furnish us with any 
reason why the exoterics, or ' them that are with- 
out,' should be kept in ignorance of anything 
which concerns their present or future happiness ; 
wherefore it may naturally be supposed that mys- 
teries and unintelligible propositions and doc- 
trines cannot concern the happiness of mankind, 
or be at all connected with their duty to God and 
to each other. Can they then constitute genuine 
religion ? Can they be in any degree essential to 
its existence? Or if not, why should the laity 
of any country reward priests for explaining what 
are acknowleged to be, to all practical intente 
and purposes, non-entities to them? 

" You will now permit me to observe, that I did 
not mean to have passed silently over that myste- 
rious circumstance to which you thought proper 
to call my attention ; namely, the part which, as 
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you say, the Scriptares inform us, the Lord Gk>d 
himself took in these early and awful transac- 
tions. And perhaps, had you not interrupted me, 
I might have been better able than I may now 
prove, to keep the way of the tree of knowledge. 
Let me beg of you to reflect here as a philosopher, 
ipehether the words that are in this irritating text 
ascribed to the Almighty, are more worthy of a 
priest who would close the avenue to knowledge, 
unless entered through that turnpike-bar of which 
he keeps the key, while he confidently says to 
his own confraternity that he does so lest the man 
(Gil-sh&h, or Adam the trespasser) should * be* 
come as one o/'ta,'— or of the Great Being who fills 
immensity with his presence, and throughout the 
volume of Creation is everywhere repeating. The 
paths of knowledge are open, and man is invited to 
tread them. With what sort of propriety does 
this expression, one of us, seem to proceed bom 
the Supreme? To be sure, we read in these 
early Scriptures of the god or gods, Elohim, El 
Shaddai, Adonai, Elion, and Jehovah — (I believe 
they are for some unexplained reason confounded 
HI your English translation) — which may seem to 
countenance an existing belief in a plurality of 
gods ; but this polytheism is not my notion, or, 
I. should suppose, yours." 

I believe only in the Trinity," answered I, 
and confess myself unable to comprehend its 
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mystery. Enough if we are able to ajjprehend a 

doctrine so sublime." 

" Well, be that as it may, it is not uncommon 
in tlie East, and never has been, for great poten- 
tates and pontiffs to assume celestial titles, or to 
accept them frona their flatterers. Look for ex- 
amples at those of the chiefs of China and Persia, 
or of the Great Mogul ; and we read in the 
Dabistiin (a copy of it is behind you,) that ' When 
the servants of Jy-Abad (a predecessor of Gil- 
shah, alias a pre-Adamite) could not find him in 
his sacred enclosure or chapel, the affairs of the 
world fell into confusion. They then repaired to 
the renowned prophet Sh^h-ey Keleeu, (son of 
Jy-Abad ;) who had dedicated himself to a life of 
devotion. On account of his great piety theif, upon 
some occasions, call him Shah, signif ifing Gon ; 
and upon other, Shah-ey, vfhich signifies the 
worshipper OT priest of God, The sovereign pon- 
tiff of the Sabasan superstition — whether called 
Elohim, Shaddai, or aught else — might therefore 
with characteristic propriety say to the Cardinals 
or Chasdim of his college. It will be wise in us to 
shut out this intruding transgressor from our 
sanctum sanctorum, lest he fathom the mysteries 
of our machinery, and become as one of us. I 
scarcely need remark to you how well this ac- 
cords with what the undulating tempter suggests 
to Eve: namely, ' Shaddai doth know that on 
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the day you eat thereof, your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.' Now Sh&h-ey, which signifies wor- 
shipper of God, is not very dissimilar from the 
Hebrew Shlth-dai, or Shaddai, which is literally 
Almighty. This looks very like connection be- 
tween the ancient books of Genesis and the Da- 
bist&n, and renders it not at all improbable that 
the Jews may be indebted to the Mahabadians for 
their deity Shaddai, or for his name. Indeed, if the 
Persians are really the elder nation (as the che- 
valier Jones, your late learned governor-general 
of India, supposed) the whole story of Adam and 
Eve may be a Chaldean apologue, taken from the 
Iranian legend of Gil-shah and his predecessors." 

In a tone of a voice somewhat raised, I said, 
*' All this is so utterly incompatible with divine 
revelation" 

'* That you will bear with me no longer. Chris- 
tian," interrupted he. *' Is it even so? Well, 
be it so, if you please. Yet permit me to add, 
that you will drive away no idolater with his 
unauthorised dogmas, but a Theist in principle, 
and in practice a dealer in unvarnished facts, like 
the patriarch of Uz, whose character you profess 
to venerate." 

Here we paused awhile. — At length Ibrahim 
resumed, " Will you give me leave to read you a 
few stanzas from one of our Persian poets, which 
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relate to yimr patriarch and my ancient namesake, 
respecting whom we Orientals have a few anec- 
dotes which have not found their way into your 
book ? " 

Here taking down a perfumed Persian volume, 
bound in a rich tissue, he turned to the follow- 
ing passage (as I afterwards learned, in the 
Bostan of Sadi ;) — " Once, during a whole week, 
no son of the road came to the hospitable dwel- 
ling of Abraham, the friend of God, whose amia- 
ble nature led him to observe as a rule, not to eat 
in the morning unless some needy person arrived 
from a journey. He went out — he viewed the 
valley on all sides ; — at length he beheld in the 
desart a solitary man, resembling the willow, 
whose head and beard were whitened with the 
snow of age. Agreeably to the manners of the 
munificent, ' Oh ! apple of mine eye," said the 
patriarchj ' perform an act of courtesy by par- 
taking' of my bread and salt.' The strang'er 
assented, arose, and stepped forth readily, foe he 
knew the disposition of his host, on whom be 
peace ! The associates of Abraham's hospitable 
dwelling seated the old man with respect. The 
table was spread, and the company placed them- 
selves around. When they began to utter ' In 
the name of God,' (or to say grace,) and not a 
word was heard to proceed from the stranger, 
Abraham addressed him, — ' Oh Eider, stricken in 
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years, thou appearest not to me in faith and zeal 
like other aged ones ; for is it not an obligatory 
law to invoke, at the time of eating your daily 
bread, that divine Providence from whom it is 
derived ? ' — His guest replied, * I practise no rite 
which I have not heard from my priest, who wor- 
shippeth fire/ The good-omened prophet thus 
discovered this venerable looking old man to be 
a Guebre ; and, finding him aUen to the tru^ 
fidth, raised his staff and drove him away in 
miserable plight — the polluted being rejected by 
those who are pure. But the angel Oabriel de« 
scended from the glorious and omnipotent Opd, 
with this reprehension, ' Oh friend ! I have sup- 
ported that old man through a life of an hundred 
years, and thou hast conceived an abhorrence for 
him all at once. If a man pay adoration to fire, 
shoiddest thou therefore withhold thy liberality ? ' 
— But," continued Ibrahim, ''there is another ver- 
sion of this story, which, by making God himself 
an interlocutor, accords better with the BiUe of 
the Hebrews, while it is not less pertinent to my 
present predicament ; and therein the Deity is 
made to close the colloquy with the words— 'I 
have borne with him these hundred years, and 
nourished him, notwithstanding his tenets. 
Couldest not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear 
with him for a single night ? "' 

'' Very liberal indeed, I must confess," said I. 
''The moral of your Persian fable is excellent ; nor 
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do I regret that I stimulated you to read it : I sit 
corrected. Yet I fear there must have been some- 
thing that I did not mean in my tone or manner, or 
you would not so hastily have prevented me from 
finishing my sentence in my own way. Sentiments 
which you might utter consistently with the faith, 
the boldness, and the sincerity, which you set out 
with professing, may notwithstanding be so in- 
compatible with divine revelation as to be unfit 
for me to hsten to. I begin to think and feel 
that, like Ulysses in the straits, I should have 
stopped my ears with wax as I sailed along these 
syren coasts." 

" At least no beastly transformation awaits you 
for omitting it. But is it the well-intentioned, or 
the stubbornly wicked, whom the Psalmist re- 
proaches with stopping their ears like the deaf 
adder, and refusing to listen to the voice of ihe 
charmer ? " 

"Ah!" said I, "surely this is dangerous 
ground ; and the more so, as my mind is so for- 
ward to supply that remainder of the sentence of 
the Psalmist which your modesty has omitted. 
Surely we had better desist : I feel as if a serpent ■ 
had insinuated himself into our paradise." 

" And would seduce or invite you to taste of 
knowledge? But you have already tasted it. 
God, who does all things wisely, has so con- 
structed your mind that it will involuntarily re- 
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turn to the tree of knowledge^ and you will 
perhaps regret that you did not allow yourself to 
listen to my sentiments concerning the dogma of 
divine revelation, and the dawning of the light of 
letters : remember they are my sentiments^ and 
need not be yours^ t^ belief be, as both the Mus- 
sulmans and Christians aver, a voluntary thing." 

I must here confess to my bosom friends at 
home, that I hesitated, and at length said, ** I 
fear you mean to deny divine revelation in toto.*' 

" No, I do not," returned he ; '* though I cer- 
tainly mean to question it* But at present I 
intend saying no more on that subject than may 
enable me to proceed with my explanation of 
Paradise, its ministers, and its furniture* Not 
that I will engage to stultify the thoughts that 
may spontaneously spring up as we travel over 
that enchanted ground. 

" Is it not more worthy and becoming both of 
the Creator and the created, that God should 
have bestowed on us faculties for the discovering 
of important truths in science and in ethics, than 
that he should have condescended so exceedingly 
as to impart petty truths, such as the Pentateuch 
would have us believe, conpeming chests, curtains, 
and snuffers, the true coi#truction of flesh-hooks 
and candlesticks, and how much of innocent blood, 
or of the fat of rams, should be esteemed sufficient, 
by atoning for certain^ crimes in a manner that 

K 
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the jurieprudence of no country upon earth, and 

the cotmnon sense of no sound-minded man 
would accept — to obtain absolution for a guilty- 
conscience ? I have virtually denied that Omni- 
potence permitted a talking serpent to frustrate 
its own benevolent purposes ; or prohibited the 
ohtainment of knowledge, by stationing celestial 
sentinels to render it inaccessible ; or ' made coats 
of skins' for the transgressors; or unfolded his 
awful presence in colloquial intercourse with man. 
I think that whatever oi fact may be mystically 
mingled with these relations, that mystical ming- 
ling was the work of the same mortal minister, 
Shfih-ey, or whoever else he may have been, who 
set up the instruments and cherubs; or of his 
inferior agents. 

" And now we are arrived witliin reach of my 
thoughts concerning that real or supposed divine 
revelation, of which my doubts seemed to excite 
so much of apprehensiveness on your part. You 
probably already perceive that I coasidei priruiple 
in science (including that of morals) to be far 
more godlike than aught else that is attainable by 
man ; and therefore, that if verbal and divine 
communications had been or were made in these 
primitive ages, they would have involved and did 
involve, in their only real existence, those of the 
construction of such instruments as should assist 
man upon unerring principles in the mensuration 
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of time,, and in apprehending the motions of the 
universe as connected with those of his own 
planet. Here those may rest who please — ^that is 
to say, those who conceive the honour of Grod and 
the Scriptures to reside in divine revelation;— but 
for myself — ^without wishing to press my opinion 
—I am free to say, that I believe, even of these 
sublime matters, only the germs were implanted—* 
rendered inherent, or * divinely bestowed upon 
man,' (like * society, friendship, and love,') as 
the poet sings, and as you will probably like the 
expression better ; and that some mighty genius, 
the Newton or Oalileo of those primitive ages, 
had set up such an instrument within a sacred 
enclosure. Probably t)iat philosophical genius 
became, as it is natural he should, a priest and 
legislator; and was called by those of his con- 
temporaries who reverenced his extraordinary 
reach of mind. Lord or Ood ; for Lord is but 
Dominus, and God (says the earliest of the Greek 
historians) by its etymology signifies Disposer. 
Such awful and dilating ideas as now obtain of 
the Deity in the plenitude of his immense and 
incomprehensible attributes, were then unfelt 
and unknown, at least among the writers of the 
early Hebrew Scriptures. But perhaps I am 
superfluous in here putting the case in the ab- 
stract, having bef(Mre given you a recorded ex- 
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ample io the case of the Shay-ey of the Persian 
scriptureB. 

" I have nevertheless a very high respect for the 
ancient Hebrew records; but I venerate and value 
them as human records, not as divine revelations. 
They appear to me to have commenced soon after 
the invention of alphabetic writing, and, with the 
somewhat doubtful exception of those ancient 
Iranian books to which I have before adverted, 
to be the oldest historical documents probably 
that are now extant in the world ; but, like the 
early histories of all nations whatever, they ne- 
cessarily commence in those remote and chaotic 
regions where fable is blended with fact, and 
dark and murky superstitions for ever roll 'in 
dusky wreaths reluctant.' Mere oral tradition 
has ever dealt and still deals largely in mon- 
strous and chimerical fables. Wonder is and 
has ever been the concomitant of ignorance ; and 
hence barbarians trow marvellously, and these 
mar>'ellous tro wings are traditionally transmitted, 
and not unfrequently augmented, till the period 
arrives when the falsehoods and exaggerations 
of unbridled fancy come to be curbed by a 
rational art of record, and by the just and ne- 
cessary operation of present human experience on 
past human testimony. And here, without any 
of those violent antiquarian and etymological 
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strainings in which the modern Cabin are so apt 
to indulge, we may trace further connexion be* 
tween the ancient Iranian scriptures and those 
of the Jews, for the Oil-shah of the former had 
also the cognomen of Kaiomurs. The British 
historian of Persia (Sir John Malcolm) professes 
ignorance of the signification of this name, but it 
literally means the living word: and as the art of 
record commences at this epocha, it seems clearly 
to denote inventor or patron of written language; 
for what is written language, as contradistin- 
guished from vocal language, which dies as it is 
uttered, but liting words? And since history 
ccHnmences here, what more satisfactory deriva- 
tion could be wished for ? It even forms a philo- 
logical syllogism, since history could not have 
been without living words ; while it affords a far 
more satisfactory interpretation of the text, that 
Adam gave names to all the living creatures in 
the world, than can be found in the supposition 
that this immense vocabulary was traditionally 
transmitted through Cain^ Seth, &c. &c. I take 
this scriptural record simply to mean, that Adam 
gave vnritten denominations to all the creatures 
with which he was acquainted, as an intelligent 
naturalist, like Linnaeus or the Baron Cuvier, 
might now do to the nondescript animals of 
Australia, if sent thither for the purpose. 
• '* This name-giving anecdote seems to render it 
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very credible, that Adam or Gil-shfih, like Nabo- 
iiassar and another eastern monarch of whom I 
have read, destroyed what records (if any scattered 
and ill-twisted threads of record) were of previous 
existence, in order that history might commence, 
or appear to commence, with his own reign. 
Adam may have had a better motive than Nabo- 
nasaar, for this suppression of the past, since it 
was probably written in a disorderly or unintelli- 
gible manner, and consisted chiefly of fables. It 
is for antiquaries, not religionists, to decide whe- 
ther parts of the wrecks of past ages may not, 
even now, be seen peering through holes in the 
curtain which an honourable or unworthy ambi- 
tion may have drawn before it. 

" I consider the Chaldean and Hebrew legends 
of Cosmogony and Creation, and the apologue of 
Adam and Eve, to have been penned whilst the 
human imagination and reason were undergoing 
their first fermentation ; they are therefore frothy 
at the top, but yet there is vinous liquor beneath. 
And no pure and adequate ideas of Deity being 
to be formed in this wild and immature state of the 
intellectual faculties, we find that ail the recorded 
gods of antiquity are no other than men inSated 
by fancy, and invested with superhuman power, 
but retaining their barbaric propensities. Ac- 
cordingly, liuman passions, such as jealousy, 
vindictiveneas, and the revocations of repentance. 
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are exaggerated even in the Jewish god, as well 
as human mercy : but beyond all, he is invested 
with the cruel injustice which even coarse human 
tyranny would revolt at^ of inflicting punishment 
upon the innocent for the crimes of the guilty, 
instead of the equity of regarding every indivi- 
dual man as an isolated human compound of 
virtue and vice, entitled to no more and no less 
than his own just measure of moral retribution, 
conformably to those conditions of his existence 
which alone are compatible with Infinite Grood* 
ness* The Indian poet may possibly somewhat 
exaggerate the truth, or at least have gone to 
its extreme, as most poets do, for it is this which 
impassions their writings ; but yet there is verity 
in his trowing when he terms the Jews — 



'* An inhnman and uncultured race, who 
Hoid'd hideous praises to their 'jealous God/ 
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It was now, I thought, my turn to speak, and 
I accordingly replied — *' You have served up 
much food for meditation ; and the evident good 
will with which you have done so, entitles you 
to our cordial thanks 9 but it will take some 
time to digest. Implicit faith is not what you 
recommend. Yet even now permit me to ob- 
serve that your new readings of these ancient 
scriptures should at least be consistent; for in- 
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consistent propositions, you know, cannot both 
be true. If the Cherubim were not angelic 
guards, but were merely direction-posts, why 
should Adam (or Gil-sh&h) have been exiled 
from Paradise, just at the time when he might 
have availed himself of its advantages to his 
heart's content ? " 

" I ought perhaps to have anticipated this ob- 
jection : certainly I ought now to attend to it. 
That the Cherubim were not animated existences, 
should be obvious from the known literal mean- 
ing of that word, which signifies similitodes, 
or represmtatiom, of the great ones on high, and 
not great ones descended from on high. This 
too is the character which the Cherubim bear in 
the after pages of the Pentateuch, and the books 
of Kings and Chronicles. Yet by 'great ones 
on high,' I do not understand members of a sup- 
posed heavenly hierarchy, winged and of the 
human form, but signs of constellated groups of 
stars; and this is perfectly consistent with the 
construction which I put upon the phrase keeping 
tlte way. The 7'nconsistency is in Genesis ; and 
my new reading, as you term it, is an attempt 
to substitute common sense and consistency for 
that inconsistency." 

" Not so, Mirza, as it staikes my mind. The 
angelic guard is perfectly consistent with the 
Christian explanation of keeping the way of the 
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tree ; whereas you banish Adam when, being 
divinely, or at least scientifically instructed, 
he need not fear the commission of further 
error." 

** You seem to have forgotten that I ascribed 
this, chiefly to wishes entertained on the part of 
the priesthood to keep the interpretation of the 
will of heaven, and the announcement of coming 
changes in the seasons, as much to themselves as 
possible. These fetish principles and motives, 
and this craft, have prevailed, you know, in all 
barbarous ages. But besides this, the absurd 
consequences to be deduced, alone render your 
construction incredible. Among them is the vir- 
tual self-contradiction of Almighty power and 
Infinite wisdom, in stationing an angelic guard 
at the entrance of Paradise for the nine hundred 
years of Adam's life at least, — ^how much longer 
who shall pretend to know ? — when this duration 
of watchfulness might have been obviated simply 
by closing an avenue, or uprooting a tree which 
had already answered its every purpose. Would 
Supreme wisdom, think you, unfold itself by 
resorting to crafty and circuitous ways ? But 
what I ought sooner to have stated is this: 
Shaddai * drove out the man,' and at the same 
time gave his future presumption a further check 
by erecting the cherubic figures, and also taught 
him the salutary lesson that no seeming prog- 
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nosticatioiiB arising oat of the ignorant whirling 
of the machinery could ayail ; for that even the 
prieathood or seers could not consult these mys- 
tic oracles effectively, without scientifically refer- 
ring also to the great celestial archetypes ' on 
high/ of which the Cherubim were but the terres- 
trial similitudes. Shaddai did not encrease the 
familiarity of Adam with the means of knowledge, 
but his awe of those means. 

*^ I consider the Paradise of Genesis to have 
been — But hist ! — ^What sounds are these V* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



<* Her frame of mind was lerioai and levere t 
—Her dreams were of great objects. 
She walk'd amid as if a silent spirit 
Communing with herself: yet I have known hei 
Transported on a sudden into utterance 
Of strange conceptions ; kindling into splendooTj 
Her soul reveal'd itself; and she spoke so 
That we look'd round perplex'd upon each other. 
Not knowing whether it were craziness 
Or whether 'twere a God that spoke in her. 
She held herself for an exempted 
And privileged being." 

CoLBRiDOBy frtm the Qtrmam, 



While we were listening to horse-tramplingi 
human voices, and a sort of sudden bustle below, 
Hassan hastily entered, and with the words 
'* Tidings, my lord,'* introduced a shepherd who 
seemed scarcely to have recovered his breath. 

" Well, Akausha," said our host, " you appear 
to have some urgent business wi£h me. What is 
it ? But don't hurry yourself.'' 

The shepherd bowed low as he performed his 
salaam. *' My lord," said he, '^ as the Pro- 
phetess announced, an invader has appeared 
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from the westward ; and your friend MaimoDidea 
and his dependent villagers are threatened in 
their property and persons." 

" Ha ! In what force ia he ? " 

"Why, an Arab scout below says, he brings 
about one hundred and fifty horsemen, with a 
train of camels ; but my earlier informant said 
three hundred, 1 have not seen them; but they 
have taken possession of the ruined khan and 
barricadoed it." 

" Up, Hassan, to the gallery of the minaret. 
Strike thrifie three strokes upon the gong, and 
then blow the assembling note on the bugle. Let 
UB at least be prompt to prevent mischief. See 
also that there be no lurking impediments in the 
portcullis grooves. While we assist our friends, 
we must also secure a retreat for ourselves, should 
it be necessary." — Turning to me, he said, " We 
are occasionally liable to these predatory incur- 
sions — not very often, and, by friendly union 
among the camps and villages, have hitherto 
been able to repel them, as I trust we shall in the 
present instance ; but there is no time to be lost. 
As you are a minister of peace, and your weapon 
persuasiveness, you will probably not ride forth 
with us ? " 

" Not as a warrior ; yet 1 will go forth with 
your array. If you fight, you will want bandages 
and assistance for the wounded. I have a 
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of surgeon's instruments and some other medica- 
ments in one of my camel pouches, and am not 
altogether unacquainted with their use/' 

" You will not find our rillagers ungrateful for 
the favour/' returned the Emir. 

*^ And I/' said Mahomet, ** will ride forth with 
your youth, and help to beat back these enemies 
of peaceful repose and free enquiry. But what 
or who is this Prophetess — this foreteller of inva- 
sions ? I slightly heard of her this morning, and 
have a strong desire to see her. May not some 
useful information be obtained from her?" 

'' Ba ! ba ! " replied Ibrahim. '' She is like the 
prophets of old; for those prophets, after the 
manner of Hesiod, were also astronomers and poets. 
Like them perhaps she foresees approaching storms 
when the Hyades setheliacally; and Uke them, she 
has reason to think, and it may be cause to know, 
that spots of comparative comfort will be desired 
and attempted by those who are less happily or 
more powerfully situated than their neighbours. 
She bears however a virtuous character, and is 
amiable in the midst of her high-mindedness. 
But as I have no time to inform you further at 
present, you shall, if you please, take a slight 
repast ; a boy shall attend you to her residence, 
and whilst my people are assembling and arming, 
you may pay her a short visit. But remember, 
we shall start soon after moon-rise/' 
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As I could do nothing in forwarding I 
tile preparations, and really felt a strong interest 
concerning thia Buigular female, my friends 
will not be surprised that I accompanied my 
pupil, 

We had not proceeded far ere we obtained a 
distant view of her dwelling, and perceived that 
near it were several dens and caverns scooped out 
of a sandy rock, which appeared to have been 
the residences, such as topographers and histo- 
rians have described them, of the troglodyte of 
the early post-diluvian ages. Of these primitive 
chambers, as our guide informed us, some were 
tenanted by Arabian peasants, while others served 
as pens for sheep and goats. That which was 
pointed out as the residence of the Prophetess, 
stood apart from the rest ; that is to say, was 
separated from the others by a wider interval of 
rock ; and while it appeared to be somewhat loftier 
and more spacious than most, possessed a decided 
air of secluded superiority, A vine crept up a 
Bort of natural buttress which stood forth from 
one side the entrance of the cave, and mantled 
over its front in picturesque festooninga ; and 
not far off stood, in a sheltered nook, a cluster of 
bee-hives, shaded by the fan-palm and banana 
plants, and placed on low stools amid roses of 
Sharon and spikenard shrubs, among which 
trailed bright amber stars and the rich purple 
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bells of a beautiful flower resembling the con- 
toItoIus. 

Day Tvas now drawing toward a close, and as 
we approached the caverns, we fancied we heard 
pensive melodies of the Eolian lyre, but were 
perhaps deceived by the correspondent tone of 
mind into which mystical apprehensions had 
charmed us ; as persons of exalted imagination^ 
whilst gazing on the stars at midnight, feel a 
momentary persuasion that they hear the music 
of the spheres. The vale which we had passed, 
and the gentle acclivity we were now ascending, 
which was embellished with the delicate white 
blossoms of the fragrant coffee-shrub^ and crested 
by the cavernous rocks, began to be hazy with 
evening mist ; but the rays of a glowing sun, as if 
to impress our memories with the glory of his 
departure, shone on the herbage and ruddy vine- 
leaves which fringed their upper part, so as to 
crown the cliffs with golden splendour, while it 
relieved them with harmonious brilliancy from a 
dark blue sky where the round moon was rising f 
I say the round moon, for tho.ugh not at the full, 
its darkened side was not viewless as in our 
northern clime, ^but the whole orb appeared 
like a self-suspended globe, half over-^adowed. 
Alas! that rising moon was soon to recall us 
from this tranquil repose of twilight to the harsh 
discords of hostile collision! 
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A female goat and kid reposed beneath the 
bananas, and near the entrance to the cave, 
which was but poorly guarded against the volun- 
tary intrusion of such visitors by a few planks of 
rude carpentry and a wicket ; beyond this, and 
not far from its mouth, a curtain of goats' or 
camels' hair separated the vestibule from the 
interior of the temple of this Arabian Sibyl. 
Being partially drawn aside at the moment, it 
disclosed a naphtha lamp, whose flame ascended 
through a metal pipe, in the manner of those of 
the fire- worshippers of former times, and of our 
recent gas-lights ; but the light, which fell on 
the pages of an open Koran, was of a paler and 
more livid hue than that which enlivens the 
streets of London : it also glanced with mysteri- 
ous and varying effect upon a mirror, whose sur- 
iace was engraven with that talismanic star of 
health which the Cabbala so highly venerate ; 
a,nd upon the meanderings of a small serpent 
which had enwreathed itself among what ap- 
peared like the mechanical apparatus of some 
unknown purpose, and was formed chiefly of 
slender sticks of bamboo and ebony. Just 
beyond these sat the Prophetess herself, in a 
musing attitude, yet not so lost in abstraction 
as to be quite unconscious of the approach of 
visitors. 

She appeared scarcely arrived at the middle 
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age, but of the first order of fine forms ; and her 
matronly and commanding figure, which was 
somewhat above the middle size, would have 
suited a Grecian Nemesis, or a Niobe. The 
lower features of her face were of just propor- 
tions and beautifully turned; her nose was 
straight ; her eyes large, black, and sparkling ; 
and the ample forehead above was overhung with 
dark locks curling downward, among which were 
here and there suspended small coins of the 
precious metals ; and engraved and perforated 
gems, which might have enriched the museum of 
an antiquary, and in which the exquisiteness of 
the ancient art of Sidon, of Yemen, and perhaps 
of Babylon, vied with the native brilliancy of the 
stones on which it was displayed. 

If she was in a reverie, as it seemed, the bleat- 
ing of the kid aroused her on our approach ; and 
after first raising her fine eyes, she rose herself 
as we advanced, though with a sort of half- 
reluctant dignity that might have done no 
discredit to Medea or Sigygambis. It seemed 
as if she was rarely accustomed to rise at 
the approach of visitors, or was but rarely 
visited by any but Arabian shepherdesses and 
embroiderers. 

Though poetically affected with the scene 
before me, and its associations, I was about 
to offer, I fear, but an ordinary apology for 
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our intrusion; but, very unexpectedly, she was 
the first to speak. With a noble air, a deep- 
toned, mellifluous voice, and scarcely regardiog 
me, she said to Mahomet — " From whence come 
you, my son?" 

" This is indeed the style, language, and look 
of a prophetess, or of a priestess from the tri- 
pod," said I. But of my classical associations 
no notice was taken. Mahomet heard only the 
penetrating and mystic tones of the Prophetess, 
and saw only her steady inquiring gaze. He 
answered obediently, and with frank simplicity, 

" We came hither from the Emir Ibrahim's.: 
but we are recently from HiUah ; and I first 
joined this my friend and preceptor at Antioch." 

"From Hillah! and from Antioch!" returned 
she, with a slight start of surprise ; " both places 
are deeply interesting to me. And how came 
yon at Antioch, young man ? Or were you bom 
there?" 

" How I came there, or whether I was born 
there, I can scarcely tell ; indeed I can not tell 
for a certainty. I rather think my father sent 
me there when I was not beyond the first stage 
of infancy, to be brought up in the family and 
counting-house of a Jew merchant, who would 
have taught me craft and cupidity, if 1 could 
have learned such lessons-— and nothing else, I 
believe." 
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** And whom do yoa honour with the name of 
fether?" As she uttered this^ I thought I per* 
ceiTed a shade of trepidation^ and a gathering 
anxiety of look, in her tone and manner; but 
there was also an overpowering interest felt on 
all sides, as Mahomet replied — 

** There I am quite as much at a loss. I be- 
lieve — I suspect rather, that my father is a 
Mameluke officer in the service of the Bey of 
Egypt." 

" A Mameluke officer !" 

'' Yes. And so many military changes have 
taken place, and so many fatal accidents, since 
the French and English invasions of that coun- 
try, and it is so long since I had even dubious 
tidings, that it is now extremely doubtful whe- 
ther I have a parent at all — excepting my adopted 
father in Christ Jesus, whom you now see be- 
side me." 

" God forgive you ! But a parent j Zohrab, 
thou hast. Oh, my son ! my son ! I am myself 
thy mortal mother. Oh, my son! my scm!" — 
Here she seemed to resign herself to a most 
intoxicating movement of maternal emotion, and 
she fell on his neck and kissed him, while tears 
of joy started into the eyes of my pupil, but he 
seemed unable to speak. — A short and sacred 
pause ensued of indescribable inter^t. Was it 
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for me to say aught to attemper the intensity of 
anxiety which now prevailed on both sides? 
Yes, I thought so ; but ah ! I might excite un- 
authorised hope^ or I might dash with despair 
that which was well founded. Feeling the deli- 
cacy of the situation, I ventured to say — " He 
certainly hears thee no inconeiderahle personal 
resemblance; yet before these feelings are too 
far indulged, some further evidence seems de- 
sirable, if not necessary. Far greater probabi- 
lities than I perceive in this case, have sometimes 
turned out deceptive." 

" Oh ! I know it," replied she, with that evi- 
dence of fervid and satisfied feeling which out- 
runs reasoning, as she slowly arose from her 
long-indulged embrace — " When has my own 
bosom — my good genius — when have the stars — 
when has heaven,— deceived me upon great occa- 
sions? My own conviction it is impossible to 
increase: but ah! why should I in my luxury, 
and while my own heart is overflowing with 
affection and gratitude, forget that we owe you 
the satisfaction you seek ? Listen then. There 
is a mole, rather a large one, on his upper left 
arm, which is now beneath the sleeve of his 
tunic, in the form of a heart." 

Still unable to apeak, the youth bared his arm, 
and held it forth toward me in silence ; and after 
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his mother had again kissed |his assuring birth- 
mark^ she gave fresh vent to her maternal feelings. 

'^Oh^myson! my son!'' exclaimed she; ''this 
evening have I found thee, and tomorrow, as I 
hear, thou ridest forth to battle." 

'' He rides to-night — and within the hour," 
returned I. '' This unexpected incident had driven 
it from my mind; but we must hasten away. 
He had a resistless desire to come hither whilst 
the Emir's retainers were arming and collecting 
their accoutrements : but he stands engaged to 
accompany them an hour after moon-rise; so 
that our time of departure is at hand. The occa- 
sion admits not of delay; and it were trite to 
add, the engagements of honour and bravery in a 
righteous cause cannot but be binding." 

'' Oh, heavens !" said Fatima, ** so soon to be 
torn away?" 

" Yes," replied I ; " but our informant states 
that we are equal, or perhaps superior in num- 
bers to the invaders, without reckoning the 
dependents of Maimonides ; and Ibrahim thinks 
that coming upon them at night and by surprise, 
we shall probably obtain an easy victory." 

The Prophetess had now stepped forth from the 
entrance of her cavern, and the larger stars had by 
this time emerged into notice. Assuming a more 
stately and authoritative air, as she directed her 
vision and pointed with her rod eastward, she 
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Btad with solemnity, " Zohrab — seeat thou yon re- 

fnlgent orb? — Ha! if is overclouded. Now it 

shines again !" exclaimed she exultingly — raising 
and throwing forth her arms with all the energy 
of intense emotion. 

" I see it," returned the youth. 

Ah! thought I, could I but inspire thee with 
the same devotion toward thy Redeemer, that 
thoii displayest towai'd those which are but the 
work of his Almighty hand, with what pleasure 
should I proceed in my mission! 

" It is thy native planet," said the Prophetess, 
" and was the lord of thy ascendant sign. It rose 
smilingly frOm the eastern horizon at the hour of 
tliy birth ; I noted it ; and when thou began'st to 
prattle at my knee, that star shed over thee its 
benignant influence; though invisible to others, I 
have myself seen its slender scintillations playing 
electrically toward thee through the blue expanse." 
Advancing with her raised rod, she added, aa she 
pointed towards the star, " It is at present posited 

in Libra ; but ah ! as 1 now perceive, — within 

reach of the rays of Antares, and the Lesatk of 
Scorpio. Therefore beware, my son ; rush not 
hastily forward; for though the heavens declare 
the justice of the cause in which thou art em- 
barking, they tell also bvit too plainly that it is 
not imattended with danger. However," said 
she (rising lo a more heroic tone) " he who 
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essays no danger, earns no praise ; therefore go, 
my dear son : thou goest under wise conduct^ 
and the protection of heaven, I trust, will go 
with thee.** 

'' Heaven bless and protect my dear mother 
till my return!" responded the son; and they 
parted after another long and fervent embrace. 

As we journeyed homeward, my pupil, — ^whom 
we must in future call by his original name 
of Zohrab, unless he should finally prefer to 
accept of the Christian name which I conferred 
on him as he arose from my Arabian Jordan^ — 
said[, *' that there was a certain rush of unprece- 
dented feeling about his heart, an emotion which 
he could not well define, from the moment she 
first addressed him ; it seemed to make him for- 
get everything but willing submission to her 
authority; and that when she talked of his 
prattling at her knee, he had something like a 
visionary recollection of the circumstance, just 
as if he had dreamt of a fine girl calling upon 
him when he was an infant, to look up and 
admire the stars/' 

" And when we subtract your subsequent 
years, and your mother's, from their present 
amount,^' said I, '* she could have been in ap- 
pearance no other than such a girl at the time." 

Here we were hastened home by the loud- 
sounding gong, and on our arrival found our 
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friends already in the saddle, and a fine Arabian 
horse, held by a little boy, waiting for Zohrab, 
and another for myself. Questioned as to the 
military experience of my young friend, I an- 
swered that it could have been but little, and 
that I thought nothing of moment should be 
entrusted to his direction to plan, or to his dis- 
cretion to execute. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

His veins swell with transport, when banner and blade, 

Though gory and rent, are for Freedom displayed ; 

• •••«•• 

And the glory of battle bums bright in his souL 

Let the Turk and the Persian bow low to their Lord ; 

The Arab is free by the force of his sword. 

They may look on our desarts, but dare they invade. 

While we mount the wild barb, or can wield the keen blade ? 

I. 
Prophetess — arise! and say. 
What dangers Odin's child await ? 
Who the author of bis fate ? Gray. 

OuB cavalcade consisted of camels and horses, 
with a few asses of superior strength and figure 
in their rear. Their riders were tolerably well 
armed with scimitars and pistols; a few had 
muskets, a few others bore the more ancient 
artillery for which Arabia has ever been famous, 
and a few had shields. We preserved good order 
on our march ; but the forces which had ap- 
peared somewhat formidable in the village^ shrunk 
into comparative nothingness when we reached 
the sandy plains — seeming to be as it were swal- 
lowed up in their interminable vastness. As I 
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rode near Ibraliim, I observed him detaching at 
intervals trusty gallopers, as they are termed, to 
proceed by circuitous routes reoaote from the 
observation of the enemy, with notice to Maimo- 
nides of our approach, and information that when 
we reached the enemy's quarters a blue light 
would be thrown up. The rest of his plan was 
simply a vigorous nocturnal attack on our part, 
with orders, in case there should be no sortie or 
other opportune co-operation, to retreat upon our 
own castle, whether or not we should prove 
victors, since we were unprovided with magazines 
of provision and ammunition. 

My account of this battle or skirmish shall be 
brief; not merely because I am neither Homer 
nor Sir Walter Scott, but because I carac not 
hither to record martial operations. The Turkish 
brigands were taken quite unawares ; a few tents 
appear to have been pitched for the repose of 
the officers, but the horses were saddled, and 
the men for the most part rested on their arms, 
ready for attack or plunder, when the avenues to 
the village should become visible in the crepus- 
culum of morning. They seem to have mis- 
taken UB, after we came in sight-— a dubious 
moving body as we were, now beheld under 
glimpses of the moon, and anon over-shadowed 
with clouds — for a trading caravan, or a pastoral 
camp removing toward more verdant pasturage. 
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Before they discovered their mistake, the watch- 
word, '' Caution in darkness/' which the Arabic 
more tersely expresses, was given ; our blue 
rocket was thrown up, but not answered ; and the 
battle begun in wild dismay on the part of our 
opponents — 

" Hasty, hasty rout was there, 
" Fear to stop and shame to fly/' 

The consternation among the enemy, so unex- 
pectedly attacked, could scarcely have been 
greater when the heroic Gideon blew his miracu- 
lous trumpet, blazed forth his mysterious light, 
and smote the host of the ungodly thirty centu- 
ries before, not very far from the same spot. I 
verily believe that, in their terror and confusion, 
many of the bandits beat down others of their own 
party. I know not the number that were left dead 
on the sands ; but between thirty and forty, some 
of whom were wounded, were bound together, and 
led away prisoners : among them was a Turkish 
officer apparently of some rank. This captain 
(whom we soon afterwards discovered to be 
8ec<md in command) had attempted to rally his 
troop, and discovering whence the hostile orders 
were issued, had made a desperate push, with a 
few tniBty followers of more presence of mind 
than the rest, towards Ibrahim ; these brave men 
were cut down, but their commander reached his 
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mark, and raised his scimitar against the chiefv! 
Ibrahim however, as wary in the field as in his 
own cabinet, was completely on his guard, and 
frustrated the blow, while Hassan the moment 
after unhorsed the assailant; and with rather a 
deep gash in the shoulder of his sword-arm, he 
was seized and confided to my care, and to that 
of the village doctors^and doctresses, let me 
add, for certain of the female Arabs, mounted on 
asses, had followed forth in order to perform the 
charitable office of attending to the wounded. 
Seyeral stand of arms and horses were also 
taken, some of which latter were caparisoned 
with those large and richly- wrought saddles and 
stirrups that formed the pride of the Mamelukes 
of the old Egyptian school. 

Meanwhile Zohrab, neglectful as it would 
seem of his mother's counsel, was reported to 
have rushed forward at the first onset, with a 
few ambitious youngsters, who had taxed their 
valour with the dangerous enterprise of capturing 
the enemy's standard. Three of them were no- 
where to be found ; so that the general result of 
this action in loss to ourselves was, that two of 
our party were killed, five were wounded, and 
three remained in captivity. 

Finding himself master of the field, (as the 
raihtary phrase is, whether fields or desarts be 
the scene of action,) and finding from the re- 
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turned horsemen whom he had dispatched as 
envoys, that the learned Jew was absent on a 
journey to the monastery of Mount Sinai, and 
had left no orders concerning the defence of his 
domain ; Ibrahim sent a message by his senes- 
chal in reprehension of the timid policy of the 
elders of the village, and a band of fifty men 
at arms under an approved officer, in case the 
enemy should rally and re-attack them — of which 
however there seemed little probability after 
their discomfiture ; and having so done, he com- 
menced his return, and accomplished it before 
sun-rise. 

I need not say that, independently of what I 
felt on account of the distress of Fatima, my 
heart was sincerely grieved for the misfortune of 
Zohrab, with the extent of which I was not 
acquainted till we had reached our quarters. 
Ibrahim consoled me with the hope of his early 
liberation, as we had so many prisoners to ofier 
in exchange, and among them an officer of 
rank ; but we neither of us knew till some con- 
siderable time afterwards, that his capture was 
the consequence of a secret religious hatred 
entertained against him by a young Mussulman 
iiAo had seen him baptised. Zohrab was not taken 
ingloriously ; he had been deceitfully urged for- 
ward under the exciting but false pretence of 
seizing the enemy's colours ; finding none, he 
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had been prompted to dash at a conspicuous 
silrer crescent which, gleaming in the moonlight, 
surmounted the loftiest of the tents ; and thus 
hurried into the very brunt of the action, where, 
after narrowly escaping a pistol-ahot which scat- 
tered the tassel of his turban, he had dismounted 
two of his adversaries — desperately wounding one 
— ^when his raised sword-arm was caught, and 
he was disarmed and prostrated in his turn ; but 
the treacherous companion who had planned or 
suggested this desperate enterprise, was himself 
impelled forward by those traversing accidents 
which commonly attend nocturnal combat ; 
and finding it impossible to secure sufficient 
means of retreat, they were taken prisoners at 
nearly the same moment, and after a few words 
of mutual reproach, were tied together and hur- 
ried away towards the ruins, where the enemy 
had left a little garrison with their sumpter 
camels. Linked thus with an insidious enemy, 
the real hazard to my young friend was far 
greater than could have been apprehended. It 
was like being secretly inoculated with a dan- 
gerous disease, which he carried about with him 
unknowingly, but which was sure to break out 
in some way at a future time. The intolerance of 
the Turks is well known ; and that among rigor- 
ous Mussulmen apostacy from the failh of Ma- 
homet was punished with death, was equally 
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well known to our chief, who promised immediate 
attention to the subject, and thought, as we 
held an officer of far superior rank, that the 
regaining of our young volunteer would be easy 
and certain. But still there remained enough 
of the possibility of heart-rending and irreparable 
distress to disquiet me exceedingly. 

Busied with indispensable attentions to the 
wounded, I took no sleep ; yet I could not find, 
inform, and dismiss the maiden whom we first 
met with at the well, so early to the cell of the 
Prophetess, but that still earlier intelligence had 
reached her of the result of the expedition, and 
the fate of Zohrab ; and she had taken her mea- 
sures accordingly. In fact, my messenger nearly 
met at the mouth of the cavern a certain Arabian 
archer, a true descendant of Ishmael — a wild 
man of the desart, who followed hard after her 
on horseback, having been summoned by Fatima. 

As they approached, '^ I know what you have 
to impart," said the Prophetess to my village 
maiden ; '' therefore be seated, and be silent. 
The girl will hand you a calabash of camel's 
milk and some dates, if you choose to take re- 
freshment. '^ She immediately turned all her 
attention to the advancing Arab, who leaped 
with alacrity from his horse ; and the following 
dialogue took place. 

'^ Aboulcasem, thou art the best bowman of 
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thy tribe, and thy tribe is the best among the 
Bedouins." 

" It has been bo said, and I am proud that you 
think 80." 

" Nay, none but thyself could have split the 
papyrus reed, and liberated the pigeon. Thou 
canst send an arrow home to the markybr me ? " 

" The mark npt unworthy of the fame of Fatima 
and the comphmented skill of the archer, and my 
best aim is at your service." 

" Nay, Aboulcasera, I wish to pierce no man's 
heart^nor woman's either." 

" Or your own eyes, fair dame, w«re the surer 
artillery ; at least in the former case." 

" For these civil sayings it is somewhat too. 
late : nor have we leisure for such parleying. In 
short, I am too intent on my present purpose to 
listen to aught else. My purpose and motive are 
high ; and the occasion calls for promptitude. 
Thou knowest the ruined khan about an hour's 
ride or so nveatward in the desart?" 

" I do, The Turkish bandits whom we sur- 
prised at midnight have retreated within its walls 
and barricadoed the entrance." 

" They have. Well ; there remains a turret, 
but little dilapidated and somewhat lofty, at the 
north-eastern corner ; and about halfway up that 
turret, on the north side, tliere is a loop-hole ter- 
minating upward with a circular aperture of 
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some few inches diameter. There is another 
such loop-hole on the eastern side, at the same 
height." 

'* I remember them." 

" Be heedful that thy shaft enters one of those 
round apertures. I recommend that on the 
eastern side, because thy back will be toward 
the sun as thou let'st fly, and consequently thy 
vision undazzled.' I leave the choice however to 
thine own discretion, and to those localities and 
opportunities of the time and place, that may 
attend thee ; only be heedful to hit the mark, for 
should thine arrow either fall short of, or sur- 
mount, the mark, ruin would overtake us both." 

" Not so : for we must not forget that whilst in 
my sober senses I cannot be so wide of the mark 
as to miss the tower, and should my shaft chance 
to fall, I could pick it up and shoot again; unless 
indeed there should happen to be stationed a 
more watchful sentinel without, than I am likely 
to find there in their present disordered and 
agitated state." 

*' Aye, but thy utmost circumspection must go 
with thee, and thou must take especial care to be 
unobserved. And now select from thy quiver thy 
straightest and best-winged shaft, and let me 
wrap this small billet behind its barb. For thy 
more cautious procedure, perhaps thou hadst best 
leave thy horse at the sycamore thicket that is 

M 
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juat within sight of the ruins : but this too I leave 
entirely to thine own discretion," 

" My horse is well disciplined, and would im- 
mediately stand still, even if I were thrown in the 
race, or dismounted in battle. You see how 
quietly he stands without," 

" Well then, speed thee away with heaven's 
blessing. I have only in addition to request early 
notice of thy success or failure." 

Aboulcasem departed ; executed hia commis- 
sion ; and let fly his missive with the utmost pre- 
cision. It entered the loop-hole and lodged there; 
but he had soon the satisfaction to see it drawn 
inward and entirely disappear. 

Zohrab, who was indeed the sad inmate of this 
part of the turret, heard the whiz, and for an in- 
stant thought that a pigeon, or some other winged 
inhabitant of the desart, had sought rest or refuge 
in his miserable cell. His surprise was extreme 
when, turning, he perceived a letter written in a 
small character, wrapped neatly round a stone- 
pointed arrow, and tied with a silken string. It 
then seemed as though an angel in passing (for 
Ibrahim had not so thoroughly satisfied him of 
the nonentity of this divine creation, but that 
they still fluttered in his fancy) had brought an 
additional chapter to the Koran, or an eleventh 
commandment to himself. He did not delay to 
read as follows : — 
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'* Thy fellow-prisoner is treacherous. 

'' In. less than two days thy apostacy from the 
faith of the Prophet will inevitably be discovered. 
Thou knowest the penalty among the zealots 
who now hold thee in custody^ from which it 
may perhaps be beyond the power of Ibrahim to 
afford thee timely rescue. Thou must therefore 
effect thine own escape from prison. 

** At the bottom of the south wall of thy cell, 
next the pavement, and in the interior angle that 
is nearest the door, are four secretly placed 
stones, neatly fitted to their station, but without 
cement: these thou must cautiously displace 
with thy feet« But they will only afford thee 
the means of egress to a narrow staircase which 
leads to the ruined battlements above. Alas ! I 
cannot convey to thee a rope to descend from 
thence ; but thy keeper is credulous, and by watch^* 
ing the windings of his credulity, doubt not thou 
shalt find means of escape. When thou hast 
effected this, run to the thicket of sycamores 
which is just in sight; there, elevating thyself 
by climbing some twenty feet, and looking north- 
ward, thou shalt espy a tent in the vei^e of the 
horizon. In order to mark well the spot, and at 
the same time to elude pursuit, wait in the tree 
till the sun has sunk ; note well the star that 
rises nearest the tent, and fearlessly follow 
that star. He who steers by the stars cannot 
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go wrong. Arrived at the tent, thou shalt either 
find a trusty friend with horses and instruc- 
tions, or 

"Thy Motheh." 

Recovering from hia surprise, and regaining his 
composure, Zohrab was not long in discovering 
the uncemented stones ; but while he was dehbe- 
rating with himself whether to attempt their 
removal at present, his gaoler entered with his 
provision of rice and water ; and with him came 
two Turks, ostensibly to question him concerning 
the ' strength and resources of Ibrahim ; insidi- 
ously, to hear frem his own mouth the verifica- 
tion of his conversion. Having found a mother 
who had already become dear to him, Zohrab had 
little relish for martyrdom, and answered reluct- 
antly and with due guardedness. After the de- 
parture of these unwelcome guests, entertaining 
some dread of their return, and firmly convinced 
that the utmost caution on his part would be 
necessary, he thought it would be too late and too 
hazardous to attempt to eflect anything before 
the morrow. Being somewhat perturbed in spirit, 
he had recourse, after my precept and example, 
to prayer ; and throwing himself on his pallet, he 
continued to meditate on the means of escape, 
and the extraordinary epistle of the Prophetess, 
till he fell asleep. 



^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



'( Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Saboatk ! 
Heaven tod earth it fiill of the majesty of thy glory ! 
Tkuth shall spring out of the tartk t 
And righteousness shall look down from beaTen.*' 

Pa ALMS. 



Our prisoners being well secured in the strong 
room of Ibrahim's fortress, the skilful and humane 
were soon busied in applying and distributing 
the necessary medicaments to the wounded^ and 
my stock of adhesive plaster was in great request. 
I would also have poured the balm of Gilead, and 
the oil and wine of the Gospel, into the hearts 
and minds of our prisoners ; but I soon disco- 
vered that the task was so hopeless, so utterly 
impracticable, that I was obliged to desist. 
These lawless warriors are superstitious and ran- 
corous in the extreme. 

Very different are the mild and simple inhabi- 
tants of our Arabian village ; and as it was now the 
Sabbath, I resolved again to address them from 
my former station near the well, after the heat of 
noon should have passed, and when the business 
of my dispensary should be finished for the day^ 
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Meanwhile, my anxiety on the score of Zohrab 
stimulated the chief to dispatch an envoy to the 
enemy's quarters, although in opposition to his 
own notions of policy. On his way, however, he 
met an officer and subaltern bearing a flag of 
truce : he therefore did not proceed, but returned 
agreeably to instruction in that contingency made 
and provided. 

Admitted to the presence of Ibrahim, they said 
they came to treat for a suspension of arms and 
for the immediate ransom of their captured officer ; 
when Ibrahim, holding it wiser not to discover 
any over anxiety concerning my pupil, said, " You 
hold in captivity three young horsemen belonging 
to my troop." 

" Yes," answered the Turk; " but a discovery 
has been made of what may not perhaps be known 
to your excellency. One of them is a renegade, 
who has apostatized from the faith of the Prophet. 
He must suiTer death by the law of our holy reli- 
gion : or, if our chief should compromise this 
point, he must go chained with a train of Chris- 
tian slaves to Tunis." 

"But -even the Bey of Tunis liberates his 
slaves for ransom," replied Ibrahim ; " why then 
a delay so unnecessary ? " 

" I am entrusted with no powers to treat on 
that point. I do but say in the way of conyersa- 
tion what I have heard, and what I know is under 
discussion. And now I have only to request to 
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know from your highness, in the first place, what 
sum will ransom our captain, he engaging his 
honour to take no farther part in the contest? 
And, in the next place, to propose a present 
truce, preparatory to a final treaty." 

** Your captain is wounded and cannot now be 
removed. He is under good care, and sleeps at 
present." With a sterner accent Ibrahim added, 
'' I am offended that brigands should presume 
to affect religion in the midst of their atrocities* 
If your chief were a good Mussulman, he would 
know that the Prophlet himself was merciful ; 
and he will leave the punishment of my soldier's 
irreligion to myself. You will please to return, 
and say that until my three horsemen are deli- 
vered up— for whom you shall at the time receive 
six in exchange — I will treat no further. We 
shall expect your return hither ovthe morrow, 
till when your party may rest secure from further 
molestation on our part." 

This concluded our negociationss of the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon I was agreeably surprised 
to find that our chief had ordered a small carpet to 
be spread on the grass, and made one of my village 
congregation. There were also five other men ap- 
parently of some consideration, three of whom 
smoked long Persian pipes whilst I held forth ; so 
that altogether our little assembly had a primitive 
and not undignified appearance. If Joseph of 
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Arimatliea listeiied to John in the wilderness 

but I must desist from comparisons, which may 
not become an humble follower like myself. 

As it was S uiiday, I chose for my text the fourth 
commandment — ' Remember that thou keep holy 
the sabhath-day,' &.c. I was attentively listened 
to while I expatiated upon our duties towards 
God, our neighbour, our servants, our cattle, 
and the stranger that is within our gates : yet I 
put aside that rigid construction of the precept 
which was adopted by the Pharisees, and freely 
admitted the liberal exceptions of our Lord, in 
case an ox or an ass should fall into a pit: which 
was in perfect accordance with our charitable oc- 
cupation of the morning. 

That much of the seed which I scattered, fe 
on good ground, I bad reason to think ; and tfa( 
more so, as IbiTiliim on our way homeward said,- 
" Your sermon was well received, and the moral 
part of it was assuredly as good as the theolo- 
gical wad certainly defective. 

" Nay, start not," continued he ; — for, feelii 
the influence of the text, ' Whosoever shall 
ashamed of me and of my words, of him shall tl 
Son of Man be ashamed when he cometh in thi 
glory of his Father,' — I had started, and I fear 
looked a little affronted, " Start not," said the 
Emir, with mild composure, " and forgiyi 
say that even our horses, whom we of Arabia breed^. 
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up in our tents, and treat with an affection scarcely 
inferior to that with which we treat our children, 
are under better discipline than to start at trifles ; 
yet in energy and activity they yield to no horses 
upon earth. However high may be your theolo- 
gical confidence, it will — I mean to say, it should 
— in no degree abate your mettle or your courage, 
to hear what others may have to assert, or how 
they maintain their assertions/' 

" Well," said I, recollecting myself, " and 
how do you maintain yours?'' 

*' You bade us to keep holy the sabbath-day, 
for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
and rested the seventh day. Therefore the Lord 
blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it. Now 
how came a being who is Omnipotent — that is to 
say, whose power is boundless, or without possi- 
bility of limit — to become weary? And how can 
that which is not weary be susceptible of rest?" 

I answered, that cessation from labour appeared 
to be all that was meant, and had perhaps been 
the better expression, but that I felt obliged to 
repeat the Decalogue as I found it. 

" I would readily admit this," returned the sage, 
'* if the whole context of these early Hebrew 
scriptures did not belie your ingenuity, by be- 
traying equally inadequate, nay, even more bar- 
barous, conceptionsi of Deity. But should it be 
admitted, and should it be also admitted, agreea-^ 
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bly to your amended phrase, that the Deity 
laboured, what would you have to say to the reca- 
pitulatiou of this commandment in the book of 
Deuteronomy, where Moses, apparently asamhed 
of the sentiment inculcated on the tablets, assigns 
quite another reason for the institution of the 
sabbath : according to this latter, the children of 
Israel are called upon to ' keep the sabbath-day, 
and to sanctify it: In it thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thine 
ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor the 
stranger that is within thy gates ; that thy man- 
aervant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as 
thou : for remember that thou wast a servant in 
the land of Egypt, and that Jehovah tliy God 
brought thee out thence through a mighty baud 
andbyastretched-out arm: therefore Jehovaljj 
thy God commanded thee to keep the sabbaUi 
day 1 ' " 

Ibrahim paused a moment for a reply ; but I 
was not prepared, and he proceeded. " Is there 
not gross impropriety in assigning these diilerent 
motives to God ? Is it not absurd — is it not im- 
pious, to assume that infallible rectitude con thus 
differ from itself? Or did Moses thus assume? 
Or did he forget, or hope the children of Israel 
would forget, tliose inscriptions on the tablets of 
stone which he has — still with a local, liumau, and 
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vulgar notion of D^ty — ascribed to the finger of 
Jehovah himself? Surely here is quite enough 
of human fallibility to enable us to say that the 
mistaking mind and finger of man has been here. 
Where, think you^ were the wise-hearted artists, 
Bezaleel and Aholiab^ whom God * called by name 
to devise cunning works,* during those forty days 
that Moses remained in Sinai, before he brought 
down the inscribed tablets ? 

" I believe however," continued our Arabian 
philosopher, '' that neither of the reasons assigned 
by the Hebrew legislator explains the true origin 
of the sabbath. The word comes from that general 
appellation for the stars (saboath) which extends 
through the cognate languages of this part of 
Asia : and the Oriental division of time into pe- 
riods of seven days each — one dedicated to each 
of the planets*— is of an antiquity so remote, that 
no species of human record has reached it : at 
least no other species of record than the tradi- 
tional custom of dividing time into weeks. Weeks 
must in all probability have been known when 
the Hebrew account of creation was written, or 
why should we not have read there, that the 
evening and the morning was the e^hth day, as is 
implied in the Grecian calendar ? Is not this sep- 
tnarial division of time, itself a Sabesan monument, 
serving to shew that at least one of those accounts 
of Creation, which are commonly termed the Mo- 
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Baic, is really the work of the star-worshippere;' 
or is derived from them 1 Weeks are specifically 
mentioned in the bible ten or twelve generations 
before the promulgation of the Decalogue ; and 
Israel probably observed Saturday (or the day of 
Saturn, which you know is still the sabbath of 
the Jews) as the most sacred day of the week, 
because the planet Saturn was emphatically his 
tutelary star. What think you but this planet of 
Israel was meant by the herdsman Amos, when 
he wrote reproachingly of the tabernacle of your 
Moloch, and Ck'mn the star of your God^ which ye 
made to yourselves?" 

" Admitting this," said I, " how does it make: 
out your position that the sabbath originated irt? 
an astrological reverence of the planet Saturn ? " ' 

" Why," returned he, " Moloch is literalljr' 
king : Amos meant, and those whom he addressed 
understood by it, the sun — the astrological king 
of heaven ; and Ck'mn was the name of Saturn in 
the dialect of Tekoa. The apostate Israelites, 
when they relapsed towards their ancestral faith, 
worshipped these in conjunction, and, as it is re- 
corded, were at times so much addicted to thiB)| 
branch of the Sabiean superstition, as to sacrifiott'. 
infants on the day that the planet Saturn roaet 
heliacally, after completing his year or solar 
revolution. The Christian apostle Stephen al- 
ludes to the same apostacy, when, reprehendingk 
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the former back-slidings of bis nation, he says, 
in the course of bis rehearsal, * Then God turned 
and gave them up to worship the host of heaven*. 
Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and . 
the star of your god Rempban ; figures which ye 
made, to worship them.' We must bear in mind 
that Rempban is only another— the Hebrew—*, 
name for the same planet (Saturn ;) and that the . 
tabernacle mentioned in this text was a portable 
shrine, whereon or wherein Sol and Saturn were 
sculptured as in conjunction. But in order to ■ 
connect this with what I before remarked of the 
Mosaic re-institution of the sabbath, it is neces- 
sary (to know or) to reflect, or to be informed, 
that for such religious or superstitious obser- 
Tances as were prevalent amon^^ the Jews while 
they were slaves in the star-adoring land of Egypt, 
but which were nevertheless to be retained in 
Canaan on account of their moral or political 
value, Moses — wishing at the same time to sever 
all such early associations as might seduce the 
hearts of his followers back towards the flesh-pots 
of Egypt — ^felt himself called upon to assign new 
reasons; and therefore, both here, and in the 
second chapter of Genesis (if he wrote or inter- 
polated that chapter) ascribes the institution of 
the sabbath to Jehovah, under whose theocratical 
government he induced the believing part of 
his followers to consider themselves. 
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" I do not request credence from you beyond the 
reach of your own trowings, while I state my 
belief, founded on such observation and experience 
as it has pleased God to bestow on me, that the 
sermons wanted in the present state of the world, 
and the stage at which mental operation and 
scientific knowledge have arrived, are such as 
might explair^-not the doctrinal points which 
are deservedly becoming unimportant and obso- 
lete, but hiHtorical facte which might expose the 
unfounded assertions and lurking immoralities 
that are contained in those pages of ancient 
history and tradition to which I am referring, 
whose supposed sacredness has too long kept 
criticism aloof, but which still are valuable at 
ancient documents. I therefore ask for no ao^ 
knowledgment of conviction on your parU 
Triumph, human triumph, cannot be your ob- 
ject — at least in tlie light in which I am disposed 
to view your sojournment among us ; neither is 
it mine ; and belief often sinks silently into ft 
heart which the faintest shew of exultation, 
even of over-confidence, would bar to its approaclh 
Yon see I am a better Christian than you may 
have supposed; for does not the humble conduct 
of JesuB Christ shew that he also felt these senti* 
ments, or was of this opinion ? " 
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CHAPTER X. 



Coine» my Prometheui, from thy pointed rock 

Of false Ambition; if unchain'd, we'll mount; 

We^ll innocently steal celestial fire. 

And kindle our devotion at the start; 

A theft that shall not chain, bat eet thee free. 

Above misconstrued omens of the sky, 

Elance thy thought 

Thy soul, till now contracted, withered, shrunk. 
Blighted by blasts of Earth's unwholesome air. 
Will blossom here; spread all her faculties 
To these bright ardours ; ev'ry pow'r unfold, 
And rise into sublimities of thought 

Stars teach as well as shine*- 

Where art thou, poor benighted traveller 

In ways immortal ? The stars call thee back ; 

And, if obeyM their counsel, set thee right. 

This prospect vast! What is it 1 Weigh'd aright, 

Tis Natitbe's system of Divinity : 

*Ti» elder scripture, writ by God*s own hand: 

Scripture authentic ! uncorrupt hy man. 

Young. 



The sun had now sunk ; the light of the stars 
had gradually twinkled forth, as we continued to 
talk of these sabbatical matters and motives ; the 
Oriental galaxy emerged in the beauty of its mild 
brightness, traversing the celestial arch^ relieved 
by a darker firmament, and with a lustre far 
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surpassing that of our English climate; the 
lordly Leo towered in his meridian altitude; and 
the Mazal-toh of Arabia rose refnlgenlly from the 
Eastern horizon. Although, passing the arched 
gate of his enclosed ground, we had nearly 
reached the ante-chamber of the chief, we turned 
round with sympathetic and unconscious concert 
to repace his delightful garden, at once regaled 
by its aromatic sweets, and smitten with the 
splendours of the cerulean concave above. 

Ibrahim resumed the conversation. "Can we 
wonder," said he, pointing upward, " that the 
early movements of the infant mind of man 
should have been influenced by the display of 
this brilliant spectacle; that mystic admonition 
should be supers tit iously attached to the obvious 
movements of the stars, before science had suc- 
ceeded in tracing their courses ; and that the 
first college of priests that appeared in the world, 
happening to appear in this interesting part of 
it, should term them 'Disposers' and ' Counsel- 
ling Gods?' Was not this, at the worst, a very 
pardonable error ? After it had been discovered 
tliat the changes of the seasons were attendant 
on their revolutions, could those who venerated 
them be properly termed idolaters ? Surely — as in 
the case of Melchisedek — their belief, in a liberal 
view, (and without much effort of liberality,) 
might have been ' accounted unto them for righte- 
ousness 7'" 
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"I grant you that star-adoration was not strictly 
idolatry/' answered I ; " and I confess that in 
these tropical regions I am sensibly and power- 
fully impressed with the purity, the brilliancy — 
I may almost say, the sanctity— of the light of 
those glorious orbs, in a degree to which in more 
northern latitudes I was a stranger; and per- 
haps I should be quite willing to take your liberal 
▼iew of the ancient Sabaean superstition, if, 
taught by the Hebrew psalmist, I did not know 
that these splendid stars and planets are but 
created things, and that the reyerence which has 
been paid them, was really due to the Great 
Creator.** 

" So / believe,'* returned the chief. '* They 
were the concomitants of the mutations of the 
rolling year of our little planet ; and the Ante- 
diluvian philosophers, in the first instance, and 
subsequently the Chaldeans, mistook them for 
the causes. Science has since taught us better : 
but is not this very mistake, which is now become 
so palpable, a proof, among many others, that 
those Ante-diluvians had no such divine revela- 
tions as Moses and the prophets would teach us 
to believe in?** 

'' Excuse me ; Genesis expressly says, ' the 
stars were for signs and for seasons/ *' 

" * For signs and for seasons.* For both, or 
for which ? — If the text mean that they were to 

N 
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govern the seasons as sub-deitiee, then is the 
chapter in which we find it, of Chaldean origin: 
if for signs of the seasons be meant, it is cor- 
rect ; but correct only as a partial disclosure, 
and as far as it goes : and then does ignorance 
of the sublimities of the Universe, as since re- 
vealed by the minds and telescopes of the New- 
tons and Galileos, peer through ' this blanket 
of the dark.'* At best, the truth is here left 
doubtful, or cut short, although it be the very 
tap root which invigorates the highest branch of 
human knowledge. Would God give us statutes 
that were not good? Let who will cherish this 
scriptural assertion — I cannot think so. 

"Let these matters pass, however," resumed 
this bold, this presumptuous reasoner, after pau- 
sing for a moment. "Science — the God within 
the mind, implanted there by the Supreme — has 
since taught us, what Revelation under none of its 
assumed forms — Moslem, Jewish, or Christian — 
has condescended to impart ; namely, the occult 
but simple mysteries of our solar system, and 
its connection with the system of the Universe. 
We are now acquainted with the mystic harmony 



• Sheik Ibraliim could not have read Shakspeire, 1 sup- 
pose. He must have taken his metaphor from the dark- 
coloured hair-cloth blankets wliich form the tops of the 
tents nr boothn of the Arabs. — Londmi Kii'io 
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which governs the unerring revolutions of the 
planet we inhabit, consecutively with those of 
the other stars ; and we now know that each of 
the brilliant orbs above, with the exception of 
a single family, which antiquity had learned t6 
term ' the Wanderers/ are, like our own sun, 
the solar centres of systems of worlds ! 

'' As you have observed, we also know that all 
Aese suns . and worlds are the stupendous pro^ 
duction of a great first Cause. Of these splen- 
did and eternal documents of Almighty power 
and wisdom^ we count more than a thousand 
with the naked eye here in Arabia : we know 
that others are seen more to the northward and 
southward, and that, by the help of instruments, 
a- counties multitude of suns may be added to 
these, of which the canicular star (Sinus) is the 
nearest to the earth., 

** When we reflect on these wonders existing in 
all the immensity of their vastness, what becomes 
of the littleness of Judaism and Christianity, 
confined as were the Jews and their kings to a 
mere cranny of the creation ? How shall such in- 
comm^isaiable matters revolve in their respective 
orbits within the same system of thought ? What 
should we think of an apologue or fable wherein 
the smallest of satellites should aspire to be 
al^counted the centre of the universe? When 
the human mind is once dilated to die utmost by 
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its pious efforts to apprehend the relations of a 
physical and metaphysical system so stupendous, 
how shall it condescend, and collapse, and com- 
press itself so as to embrace the idea of a single 
human family — admitted to be a eery back-slid- 
ing, ignorant, and disobedient family — being the 
choien people of the God of Nature in the aggre- 
gate? Knowing the Creator is just and impartial 
to his creatures, the rational reader of the Bible 
feels a commendable anxiety that men should not 
make him appear otherwise, as those assuredly 
do who would represent him as exclusively d&> 
TOted to a single family of the whole world, and 
as inhabiting an apartment where he sat ever 
ready (like the prompter in a drama) to direct by 
his responses their conduct when they were at 
fault, even on the ordinary occasions of this tem- 
poral life. If it be possible to imagine a race or 
family of men so very blind as to neglect these 
constant and easy means of infallible rectitude, 
we surely cannot think that this perverse familjf 
would ever become the especial favourites even, 
of a partial God— if such a being might be. 
But had the Jews possessed such an infallible 
guide, how is it possible they could ever have 
done amiss ? Or have swerved fiom the right? 
Or have failed in any of their purposes? Admit- 
ting that God could have had a small favourite 
nation, we cannot so impeach his wisdom 
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suppose he would have created them so intensely 
perverse us to 

* See the right, and to wppwrt it too i 
Condemn the wrong, yet stiU the wnogpunue.* 

But shall the Architect of the Uniyerse be 
thought to have cared especially for a single tri- 
glyph of his temple, stained with blood, sordid- 
nesSy and obscenity? How shall man in his 
disinterested simplicity of thought be able to 
understand or credit the wisdom of such divine 
economy? Or how sufficiently admire, or even 
perceive, the mystic propriety of Omnificence, or 
the pervading and ineffable mind, having an * only 
begotten Son — begotten before all worlds/ yet c<m- 
substantiate with the Deity himself ! But begotten 
of whom? Of the Chaldean Omoroka? These un- 
explained mysteries do not seem very carefully cal- 
culated for critical inspection. Here the bishops 
and cardinals say hush ! and scrutiny is so far 
from being courted, as St Paul would have us 
believe, that we must pass on and profess to be-^ 
lieve, without looking or conviction. The brunt 
of investigation would be offensive to the chastity 
of the true religion. If you listen to the priest- 
hood, their laws of Paradise are still in force, 
and we may 

' Not touch i not taste; not smell ; not cast an eye 
Upon the fruit of this fair tree : And why ? ' 
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Forsooth, lest we become as one of theoa^ 
knowing good and evil! In some countries we 
must even subscribe to this inscrutability, upon 
pain of being reproached, like Jesus Christ 
and Galileo, with blasphemy, The priestly mys- 
teries are like Csesar's beau ideal of a wife. It 
is only for prophets such as Ezekiel *, to talk iii 
plain — but plainly indecent — terms, of rites lil 
these without blushing. 

" Should we admit — as all Christians do— the 
inscrutable mysteries that attend on the terres- 
trial appearance of the man-god of Nazareth ; 
should we further admit, as is required of ui^ 
that because the man iirst created on this oup 
globe sinned, or disobeyed his maker, all man- 
kind, his posterity, are justly punishable with 
hell torments for that first man's single act of 
disobedience ; — should we still further admit that 
this well deserved punishment was pre-ordained, 
and pre-ordained to be remitted after the forfei- 
ture of a certain number of souls who filled up 
forty centuries or so of human existence — by tbi>: 
Son of eternal Omnificence offering himself as as' 
expiatory sacrifice for those i n voluntarily- sin ningi 
millions who have since inhabited, or who may ia- 
fiiture inhabit, our little terraqueous globi 
should we admit all this, I repeat, would- not 01 



' Ei^kiel, ch.xii. xviii, he. 
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minds be by logical necessity, and as matter of 
course, led to reflect on the economy of this divine 
dispensation ? Should we not — ought we not, as 
thinking beings, naturally to wish to satisfy our 
understandings of the vnidom of these asserted 
ways of Providence, instead of silently letting 
them rest on the unquestioned ground on which 
Imposture ever seeks to intrench itself 7 Do not 
Truth, Liberty, and Virtue, court enquiry as much, 
and with as just right and reason, as Tyranny, 
Dogmatism, and Falsehood, insist on substi- 
tuting for it bUnd and implicit faith and obe* 
dience ? 

*' Let us then appeal to the mathematical sci- 
ences, and reckon. But ah ! you will perhaps say — 
this is like saying. Let us plunge into immensity ; 
or. Let us comprehend or compute eternity. Let us 
however do what we can towards it. Wherefore, 
for, the present, let us put telescopes and the 
astronomical discoveries made through their 
means, out of the question, and confine our calcu- 
lation to the thousand stars or suns which are 
seen by the naked eye. To our own sun, science 
has recently added planets that are not seen by 
the unassisted sense : but let us agree to leave 
those out of the question ; to leave out also the 
satellites ; and for the sake of the simplicity of 
decimal numbers, let us suppose that only five 
planets revolve round every sun, and that — in 
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the impartiality of the Godhead — an equally 
wise religious economy prevails in every planet, 
which cannot indeed be otherwise, unless we 
should fancy he had chosen planets as well as 
chosen people. — Supposing these things are m: 
and taking into the account that the Savioi 
passed between thirty and forty years of teaching 
and suffering on that speck of our planet which 
ie called Judea, we are arithmetically carried to 
the conclusion that 176,000 of our years of teach- 
ing and suffering must be thus expended by the 
atoning Son of God within the easy reach of hu- 
man vision; but if space be infinite, as is no 
longer denied, and if it be filled with systems of 
suns and worlds, — then, reckoning at the same 
rate, are we brought to the necessary conclusion, 
that infinite duration must be thus expended by 
him in teaching and suffering. 

" Now, we cannot be so egregious as to suppose 
that God has not intended wc should make the 
beat use of those mental energies which he has 
bestowed on us ; or that he has divinely bestowed 
on us delusive systems of mathematics and logic ; 
since to assume this, would be but to place both 
human and divine reason on the horns of a 
dilemma : and a certain philosophical priest * of 






' Doea the learned Ibrahim mean Archdeacon Paley 
here } Or tias Iheie existed any OrientaJ phlloaoph 
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high fame (it is for you to perceiye whether he 
merits his fame) has averred that the propriety of 
human thoughts and actions is most fairly tried, 
by adverting to what would be the general or 
universal consequences of the prevalence of such 
thoughts and actions. But perhaps you will say, 
we may not measure wisdom supreme by vulgar 
rules, nor in our logical aspirations put Omnis- 
cience upon a footing with political econo- 
mists. In that case there must be an end of the 
matter, I suppose; for I see not how we can com- 
mune further on the subject." 

*' No/' said I, *' I shall not thus cut short 
your train of argument, presumptuous as to 
me it appears. I did not care to interrupt 
the sublime speculation in which you seemed 
to be indulging ; but one of our first poets has 
written — 

. 'Through worlds unnumber'd though the God be known, 
'Tis ours to trace him only in our own :' 

And this is in perfect conformity with all the 
creeds of Christendom." 

'* I dare believe it is," returned he ; " but still 
I have the honour or misfortune to difier both 



the same stamp? The maxims of Copfucius, we know^ 
have sometimes been borrowed without acknowledgment. 
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with your poets and creeds. We must not allow 
our reasonings to be stultified by authority, even 
when it is assumed to be more than human, fer 
less when it is not. What is this servile assertion 
of your poet but a mere unsilpported ipse dixit ? 
Why is it not ours to trace the Supreme Being 
through the universe? or wherever human intel- 
lect and reason can reach ? Were soaring imagi- 
nations, acute senses, and an unknown extent of 
mechanical and metaphysical ingenuity, bestowed 
on us, think ye, to be tethered by poets and creeds 
to so narrow a circle? The couplet you have cited 
may be very good poetry, but its philosophy is 
that of the mole." 

A glowworm having just glinted forth at no 
great distance, I pointed to it. " Well," replied 
he, " if you feel deeply for the honour of your 
poet, and if you think I have affronted it, I 
grant you the analogy of the glowworm. And 
perhaps it may serve also," added he, with 
an urbane smile, " as an emblem of the Chris- 
tianity which you bring to Arabia. The sphere 
of its light, you perceive, is very limited ; 
and the danger which has assailed your youth- 
ful friend may serve to shew you that, how- 
ever beautiful and attractive it may seem to 
itself and its kind, it shines but as a conspi- 
cuous speck for us wild birds of the deeart to 
peck at. 
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*' I trust you will forgive the freedom of some 
of my remarks^ and allow of the frankness with 
which I have uttered them. It is getting rather 
chilly; and I think you must stand in need of 
rest and refreshment, as well as I. Let us enter 
our summer parlour, as you call it, and leave that 
little Christian worm to emulate or enlighten the 
stars." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Awake, Deborah, awake ! Arise, Barak, arise ! and lead capti- 
vity captivei thou son of Abinoam." Judges. 

^' The sun looked bright the morning after to 
every eye '* in Arabia, save those whom war and 
its sad consequences had dimmed with tears; 
whom treachery had consigned to unmerited suf- 
ferings; and whom danger had alarmed with un- 
wonted anxieties. Zohrab, restless throughout 
the night, started at daybreak from his bed of 
straw, in order to avail himself of the only two 
possible chances of escape that he thought the 
day was likely to afford. He was not long in 
displacing by forcing outward the mysterious and. 
unsuspected stones ; when, finding himself on the 
narrow stair, he obeyed his first impulse, and ran 
up to the battlements," but without trusting his 
head above them, lest he should be observed from 
below ; here he inhaled the fresh air of the early 
morning, and cautiously recognized that distant 
thicket, or clump of sycamores, to which the 
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topographical knowledge and maternal solicitude 
of the Prophetess had so particularly directed his 
observation. In descending he had the unex- 
pected pleasure to remark a chink in the ruins 
through which he could see into his own apart- 
ment. He now heedfuUy replaced the four 
stones, and re-ascending to the spot whence he 
could command the widest pencil of rays (as an 
optician would say) diverging into the cell 
below, he awaited, with such repression of his 
anxiety as he was able to muster, the coming of 
his keeper. 

After two hours of a suspense which all ye of 
England who sit comfortably at home by your 
fire-sides, may possibly not find it the easiest 
thing in the world to appreciate, Zohrab saw that 
keeper enter, and stand aghast at the supposed 
escape of his prisoner— -having previously set 
down his morning allowance of provision. At 
length, without uttering a single syllable of ejacu- 
lation, but with a countenance full of apprehen- 
^iveness and dismay, the gaoler withdrew ; and 
Zohrab, after listening till he could no longer 
hear his descending footsteps, re-entered the 
cell. Finding the door open, he instinctively 
stole down, intensely agitated as he was, to the 
foot of the stairs. Alas ! the lower door was 
inexorably closed. What was to be done ? In 
the paroxysm of despair, he made a few vain 
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efforts on the unyielding lock, but was soon 
consciouB of the feebleness of the human arm 
when unassisted by machinery, and recollected 

that despondency must if possible be kept aloof. 

Hastening upward, Zohmb cautiously replaced 
his secret means of exit ; and not long after he had 
dispatched his scanty morning meal, the asto- 
nished gaoler re-entered, exclaiming " Gracious 
Allah! what magic is here at work?" While 
Zohrab observed with secret exultation that 
neither of his keys were in his hand. 

" Magic at work ? " retorted the prisoner, 

" Why, yea," rejoined the gaoler; " I was here 
but now, and you was gone," 

" Gone '." returned the youth. " No, I assure 
you. How could I be gone ? Or do you thiak 
in that case that I would have returned? It is 
most likely I had not risen. I was reclined here 
among my straw." 

" Oh no ! " said the Turkish brigand ; " be as- 
assured. Sir, 1 looked well at the straw." 

" Well then" — after a pause, and a penetrating 
gaze at the Turk — " to let you into a secret, — I 
must have been in communion with my guardian 
genius. I was certainly here, because here you 
see me. But in the mornings I hold short men- 
tal communion with my guardian genius, during 
which I am always invisible to mortal eyes." 

The gaoler stared; his mouth wide open, and 
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his nostrils also dilated. At length he resumed 
speech as follows : — ** Ha ! some Christian de- 
mon. One of your fellow-captives has confessed 
that you are a vile apostate from the true faith, or 
you had yesterday been dismissed with our am- 
bassador^ who bore a conciliatory message to 
your chief. Now^ unless your friendly Christian 
demon should have the wit and ability to inter- 
pose, I fear you are in a fair way of being dis- 
missed to the other world.*' 

*' Be not too hasty in your conclusions. With 
no Christian demon or devil do I hold converse, I 
assure you ; but with a genuine Arabian genie. 
Am I not of the Koreish ? " 

'' Then you must bear some talisman about you. 
You must be searched; or chains or the bow- 
string may not hold you.'' 

•' Well — ^your search will soon discover that I 
bear no such thing." ^ 

" Come, I will put you to the proof, young 
man. Hold instant communion with the genie 
again," said the confident logician of the ruined 
tower, '^ and again become invisible, that I may 
see you disappear." 

** Most willingly," agreed Zohrab, *' if it be not 
too late in the day. Can you still see the sun's 
orb through yonder loop-hole ? The whole of his 
disc, mind — " 
. This was critical: and now was the critical 
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moment for the captive ; for, as the Turk ad- 
vanced toward the aperture, Zohrab slipped ra- 
pidly by him ; darted out at the door ; drew a bolt 
on his keeper ; threaded the spiral stairs with the 
velocity of lightning; and found the door open 
at the foot of the lower staircase, as he had anti- 
cipated. 

But ah ! a fresh hazard awaited him. He sud- 
denly perceived that an armed sentinel was pacing 
the inner wall of the ruins, and now strided 
the distance between the threshold where he 
stood and the open postern-gate of the khan. 
Prudence and fortune however (urged or attracted 
as he afterward said by the refulgent star in Libra) 
were now his friends ; wherefore he did not preci- 
pitately rush out, but skreened himself from obser- 
vation by means of the door, till the soldier's back 
was towards both him and the postem-gate. His 
difficulty was to pass the threshold, for afterwards 
no peculiarity of dress distinguished him from 
the variously clad inmates of the ruins- 
Escaped from this short-lived but imminent 
peril, Zohrab passed the portal without imitating 
Lot's wife; and finding the coast clear without, 
was not long in clearing the ground between the 
ruined camel stalls and the sycamore thicket. 
Here he did not fail to chmb, and presently dis- 
cerned the distant tent. He would have de- 
scended and fled to it immediately, had he not 
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felt the sad effects of obeying his first impulse, 
and neglecting the precautions of his mother in 
the recent fight. He therefore resolved to abide 
by those precautions now. He also recollected 
of what rapidity of pursuit the fleet coursers of 
Arabia were capable; and that in case the ravings 
of his late keeper should be heard, he might easily 
be discerned to a much greater distance than were 
the sycamores, from the battlements above his dun- 
geon-tower. I believe I do him but justice when 
I write that he chiefly feared to disobey the mater- 
nal injunctions of the Prophetess. He therefore 
soon settled in his own mind to wait for the rising 
star before he descended. Meanwhile, as bechanced 
to gaze upward musingly, he remarked that a co- 
lony of ravens or other wild birds, perhaps of the 
falcon species, had possessed themselves of the 
higher branches of the tree wherein he also found 
shelter: but the birds had snuffed the recent 
battle from afar, and had flown forth, with the 
exception of their unfledged progeny, to a luxu- 
rious repast. Some of their nests were tattered 
and in ruins, like the caravansera whence he had 
just escaped ; while others, like unfinished edi- 
fices, seemed to have their scaffolding poles and 
architectural materials not thoroughly arranged ; 
and from one of these latter, which was in its 
progress of construction a few yards above his 
head, depended something so unsually white and 

o 
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large, when regarded as the material of a bird's- 
nest, that it strongly attracted hia curiosity, and 
he resolved to possess himself of it, or at least to 
see what it might be : but as he essayed to climb 
higher — " Hist!" said a voice from beneath. 
" Wliat noise is that ? " 

Zohrab desisted and trembled, as another re- 
plied " It is nothing but the ravens." But I have 
never learned whether this was accidentally said, 
from the speaker's convictions and liis local know- 
ledge of the habitation of those birds, or design- 
edly by some emissary of the mysterious Fatima : 
I am convinced, from her rapid information of 
passing events, that she had emissaries in certain 
quarters where they were little suspected. 

The foHage and lower branches of the sycamores 
completely hid the colloquists from the view of 
the alarmed Zohrab, which gave him good reason 
to hope that he also was unseen ; but he had soon 
the satisfaction to see three horsemen, whom he 
doubted not were sent in pursuit of himself, speed 
away in different directions, and none of these 
directions was toward that interesting point in the 
horizon where his wishes were at anchor. Stoop- 
ing bis figure so as to command a peep of the 
ruins, he saw another party of six issue forth; 
but they soon calmed his anxiety, by turning off 
eastward. The rejoicing Zohrab had now ample 
reason to bless his own forbearance, and the pru- 
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dent precaQtioDs of a mother, whose wise and 
energetic character gained rapidly both on hia 
heart and nnderstandiiig. 

His pnrsners at a distanee, and believing him-* 
self fairly ont of their sight, Zohrab easily as« 
cended to within reach of the white mass in the 
birds'-sneet, and disentangling it from the twigs 
and feathers with which the paternal architects 
had somewhat curiously disposed of it, he, to his 
great surprise, discovered it to be part of the 
skin of some young quadruped, with writing on 
one side, and left rough on the other, according 
to an Oriental mode of preparation. His surprise 
vras yet greater when h^ found the character to be 
the Togra Arabic, such as is used in the law-deeds 
of that country ; and it reached its acm^, when he 
found here and there displayed, in a different 
coloured ink from the rest of the writing, the name 
of Fatima, with the addition " of the tribe of 
Koreish/' (which he knew to be that of the Ara- 
bian Prophet.) It was altogether an overwhelm- 
ing mystery which he could not comprehend or 
fathom; nor could he help himself by further 
reading, for his brain had become somewhat dizzy, 
and the light was declining ; wherefore he pru- 
dently resolved to roll up the writing with such 
care as he was able to exert among the branches, 
and deposit it securely in his bosom for the pre- 
sent. 
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The lengthening and at last interminable sha- 
dows from the sycamores, and the horizontal 
flickerings among their leaves of the rays of 
the setting sun, now taught our enterprising 
youth that twilight — the dear twilight he had 
been longing for — ^was not far off. At last the 
sun sunk; forth twinkled the star by ..which he 
was to steer his nocturnal course : and with su- 
perstitious emotion, as those of.the'^odiac glinted 
into notice, he perceived that it was no other than 
his own native planet again rising in Libra. A 
sentiment of safety now sprang up in his breast. 
He felt as if assured of the success of his present 
enterprise, and knowing he could no longer be 
discovered from the enemy's quarters, he warily 
descended the tree, and proceeded on his journey 
of some leagues over the sandy plain. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" The star that bids the shepherd fold. 

Now the top of heayen doth hold ; 

And the gilded car of day 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the steep Atlantic stream ; 

And the slope sun his upward beam 

Shoots against the dusky pole^ 

Pacing toward the other goal 

Of his chamber in the east ; — 

Meanwhile welcome joy.** Milton. 



." We'll unlock 



Our safest secrets, shed upon each other 

Our tenderest cares, and quite unbar those doors 

Which shall be shut to all mankind besides." 



The star did not deceive Zohrab. Although 
weary, his paces quickened when he came in 
view of the tent. In the boundless and billowy 
desert, it seemed the ark of his future hopes. 
When nearly arrived, he obscurely beheld through 
the gloom a solitary individual watching, as it 
seemed, at a short distance without. That-silent 
individual did no more than motion him to enter 
by a wave of the hand« 
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Fatima clasped her hands in pure maternal 
transport as the youth entered the tent. It was 
to her the happy close of a day of deep anxiety ; 
and ah ! with what impetuous pleasure did they 
rush into each other's embraces without uttering a 
syllable ! 

Nor may we wonder at this dumb fruition 
of their joy, or calculate the .duration of that 
dear embrace. Enough that it was the first time 
the mother and son had been alone together 
since the latter was four years of age ; and that 
when Nature is profoundly satisfied, she is never 
noisy. At length, sighing from this silent inten- 
sity, the Prophetess found utterance. " My 
dearest Zohrab," said she, " I scarcely credit my 
own senses and feelings ; but in despite of war, 
treachery, and rashness, I seem to possess you at 
last. You followed my directions " 

Zohrab, feehng at once the wound and the 
balm, interrupted her with, " Most piously and 
punctually to-day, my dearest mother, or surely 
I had not been here. Ah ! had 1 done the same 
on the evening of the fight, what anxiety had 
been spared us both ! " 

" Oh ! how I am pleased to hear that acknow- 
ledgment," replied she. " I do not — I cannot — 
regret that you therefore take blame to yourself, 
Zohrab, because of that future circumspection 
which you must too soon be called upon to exer- 
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cise. But on that eventful battle-night thou 
wast purposely led into danger, my son. You do 
not know it ; but you were betrayed by a trea- 
cherous one. Yet the original sin was your own, 

Zohrab. For heaven's sake how came you 

Alas ! " (recollecting the peculiarity of their situa- 
tion, and lowering the tone of her voice,) *' I speak 
too loud," said she, drawing aside the hair-cloth 
to satisfy herself that her sentinel was watching at 
due distance — ^within a call, but not within ear- 
shot of a low-toned conversation '* But my 

feelings are tumultuous, and I forget you. Do 
take refreshment, my son, before I question you 
further. Here are dates, raiftins^ and a skin of 
goat's-milk, beside other provisions." 

" Pm very glad of it," returned Zohrab ; " for 
to say truth, I have fared but scantily of late, 
and feel somewhat faint for want of food." 

'' Come then, my dear son/' said she, with ma- 
ternal invitingness, *' sit thee on this sheepskin 
and recruit thyself, for much remains to be said, 
and thou hast afterward much to do." 

Zohrab failed not to obey, and the dates and 
raisins disappearing rapidly, she undid a bundle 
of djourra and rice-cakes from a camel pouch, 
which he also found delicious. But something 
unusual protruding from his bosom as he applied 
bis mouth to the milk-bottle, Fatima enquired. 
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"What in the world, Zohrab, hast thou brought 
with thee from the ruins ? That appears to be 
more than my letter, which I perceive peeping 
from thy breast-pocket." 

" Ha ! True : fool that 1 was not to think of it 
before ! Pardon me, my dearest mother. I am 
not without hope that it is something concerning 
you. Do pray brighten thy taper, and read it 
while I complete my meal, for I have not yet 
above half done." And so saying, he produced 
the mysterious lining of the raven's nest. 

" Gracious heavea ! " exclaimed the Prophet- 
ess, again clasping her hands, after a moment's 
perusal; " why, this is the greatest of miracles. 

How" She paused and started as the sentinel 

drew aside the drapery of the tent. " My 
honoured mistress called," said the man, " or I'm 
mistaken." 

" No, Sadi," returned she calmly, with her re- 
turning recollection, " I did not call. I only 
spoke a httle too loud. But take thou some food, 
and then return to thy station ; keep good look 
out ; and beware, as thou closest the tent, that the 
taper-hght does not gleam outward." 

After his departure, Zohrab, anticipating his 
mother's question, said, " The manner in which 
I became possessed of that paper, parchment, 
skill, or whatever it is, if not miraculous, has 
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something romantic in it. I found it within a 
bird's-nest in the sycamores yonder. But what 
are its contents? Though 'twas twilight when 
I obtained it^ I was pretty certain I saw your 
name in it." 

" Oh, Zohrab !— yes/' said she, moderating her 
tone as she raiscrit her beautiful eyes towards hea- 
ven. ** Blessed art thou, my son ! I remarked that 
thy star was brilliant to-night, as I sat watching 
for thy approach ; and surely it showers down its 
most benignant influence, and heaven smiles upon 
our purposes. This is one of the very law-deeds 
for which I was about to dispatch thee to Hillah. 

Ah, Zohrab ! It was for thy sake I needed it. 

And still thou must go," i^esumed she, after a 
pause. " Yes, Zohrab, we must part once more ; 
for the Jew's presence, or the other writing, will I 
fear be indispensable. But this one is our chief 
treasure. It is the legal certificate of my birth 
and my birth-rights.** 

'* Indeed ! " responded the youth. " Wonder- 
ful and mysterious are the ways of Providence ! 
But, a Jew ! and at Hillah— What Jew ?** 

" A treacherous Jew. He bears at Hillah 
the name of Ben Levi, but his real name is 
Balthazar.'* 

'* I know him. We fell into his society — or 
rather, I believe, he sought ours, at Hillah ; but I 
left him in captivity." 
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" In captivity ! " 

" Yes. The Christian minister — that friend 
and fellow-traveller whom you have seen with 
me — and myself, rode with him about two leagues 
from the town, to see the ruined Birs Nimrood, 
where certain wandering predatory Arabs lay in 
ambuscade, and rushing forth from their hiding- 
place, seized our parly. My pastor and myself 
they afterward liberated for a few Arabian 
Psalters ; but Ben Levi they retained in the hope 
of higher ransom, knowing or believing him to be 
a wealthy Jew." 

" Ah, Zohrab, that we could find those wander- 
ing Arabs ! Most of the tribes know me more or 
less ; and assuredly they ^vould retain the Jew in 
custody for my sake, till he returned my writings. 
Did you remark anything peculiar that might de- 
note the Sheik or his party ? " 

" No — yes : their tents were black, or nearly 
so — but" (after a short pause) " that seems to be 
common. Oh, now I remember. Their Sheik 
wore a rather remarkable scarf, richly embroi- 
dered, but somewhat tarnished. It was taken off 
to be cleaned whilst i was in the tent, and I ob- 
served that a camel with a crescent moon and 
seven stars above were displayed on it. I saw 
that the same crescent and stars were embossed 
on a small shield which lay among the personal 
armour of the chief, and that a woman hard 
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was employed ia working a similar device on a 
small carpet/' 

'' Enough. Step out cautiously, and call Sadi 
hither." 

^' Sadi,^ said she, as the Arab entered — '' thou 
knowest the leader of a troop who bears the cres- 
cent moon and Mren stars on his shield." 

" Balbouk of the stars of plenty ? Yes/' re- 
plied Sadi ; " his troop were encamped in Horeb 
not many days ago." 

** And are there still, think you?" questioned 
•the Prophetess. 

** There, or not far off. I know the neighbour- 
ing wells, and think I could engage to find them 
in the course of a week, or less." 

^* Well, I hold thee to that engagement. This 
youth travels with thee, and I take thy known 
honour as pledge for his safe return. The 
stars are now propitious/' continued she, look- 
ing out from the tent, *' and everything will be 
rei^y by the time thou hast fed and girded the 
animals." 

Sadi bowed respectfully, and cautiously led 
forth the camel and horse ; meanwhile Fatima, 
seating herself thoughtfully on a pastoral and 
portable sort of stool, formed of bamboo and 
palm-leaves, recommenced the dialogue with her 
son in a more mournful tone. 

^* And now, Zohmb, a more rigid but not less 
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indispensable task remaias. Ah! where shall I 
find reproaches mild enough for my maternal feel- 
ings, and Bufficient for thy crime ? Crime ! Yes, 
the word is gone forth ; and infidelity is a crime. 
Thou hast strayed from the true path of Islamism. 
Thou art an heretic, a confessed apostate. Thy 
life had else been in no danger from the Turkish 
bandits ; nor needed I have had recourse to these 
stratagems for thy liberation." 

" Nor should I," returned the youth, " in obe- 
dience to your directions, and those of my ap- 
proving and beneficent planet yonder, have as- 
cended the sycamores, and recovered thy much 
wished certificate." 

" That also is true," replied his mother, " But 
the certificate is for you to produce at Mecca; 
and you cannot go to Mecca an avowed Chris- 
tian. Your groves of cinnamon lie in your way to 
Paradise ; but a basilisk of your own hatching 
besets the path. Alas ! that I should have been 
snatched by fraud and treacheiy from the culture 
of thy infant mind. But your wanderings may be 
retraced — your errors may be recanted, my eon. 
You may return to the bosom of the true faith." 

" If I should be happy enough to find it," re- 
plied Zohrab, "Pardon me, my dear mother; 
I know not how it is, that I find myself so fami- 
liar with a personage whom I venerate and love, 
whose footsteps I would follow over the desart, and 
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consider it as consecrated ground. I had hitherto 
believed these sentiments of familiarity and venera- 
tion to be incompatible ; but now I feel otherwise. 
Or does the importance of religion inspire me 
with this confidence?" He here paused a mo- 
ment^ but soon resumed. '' Thus called upon» 
however^ I must give a frank and candid account 
of what little change has lately taken place in my 
religious condition.'' 

" Little change ! " exclaimed she ; '* did I not 
see thee initiated by the rite of baptism into a 
foreign faith ? " 

" Which^ between ourselves, was somewhat 
inconsiderately done, as to publicity/* returned 
Zohrab, ^' and without sufficient reflection on 
probable consequences — as ulterior events have 
shewn. No doubt my Christian preceptor thought 
it would operate as an incitement to others, and 
is therefore excusable; or perhaps he did not 
know of the penalty : and for myself, I confess 
that I was taken unawares. I don't mean to 
insinuate that I am not a Christian : but I was 
quite as much so before baptism as now^ or 
rather more. No : when I used the words ' little 
change/ I meant that between a good Christian 
and a good Mussulman there is little virtual dif- 
ference, and that little — excuse me, my dearest 
creature upon earth, if I say — that little is in favour 
of Christianity. Both religions teach belief in an 
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omnipotent and beneficent God : both teach reli- 
ance on his mercy for the forgiveness of our sins, 
and on his providence for our welfare both here 
and hereafter. Both build on the foundation of 
the law as dehvered to or by Moses. Both teach 
reliance on the Pentateuch, Psalms, and certain 
scriptural Prophecies. Both strenuously in- 
culcate the duty of prayer, the distribution of 
alms, and the forgiveness of injuries. Finally, 
both bring us acquainted with the cheering doc- 
trine of Immortality, and that a general resurrec- 
tion and final retribution will take place, when 
the demands of infinite justice will be tempered 
with the divine blandishments of infinite mercy. 

" Now, if two religions both teach the exercise 
of these virtues, while they incite and awaken 
within us these exhilirating hopes; and if the 
apostle of the one proclaims that they are to be 
propagated sword in hand and by compulsion ^ 
while that of the other declares that only peace, 
meekness, fortitude, and persuasiveness, are ne- 
cessary or admissible ; — can there be demerit in 
preferring the latter ? Or, in the transition from 
Islamiam to Christianity, was there much to 
change, except the opinion that the great, wise, 
and good Creator and Governor of the Universe 
could be better pleased with ferocity and perse- 
cution, than with meek persuasion and the gentle 
influence of good example t 
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'^ Of what consequence can external ceremo- 
nies be, when these important leading points of 
ftdth and conduct are secured 7 Jesus Christ says, 
that all which the law and the prophets incul- 
cate so much at large, is condensed in the simple 
performance of our duties towards God and our 
neighbour. And if God be everywhere, what 
signifies it whether our faces or ^ our backs are 
toward Mecca or Jerusalem when we pray? or 
under what moon shall be celebrated the fast of 
Lent or that of Ramadan ? I see not why the very 
best of good Mussulmen might not spare himself 
his genuflections, (I will not say his ablutions, 
for cleanliness in these warm climates comes very 
near to positive virtue,) and his five prayers per 
diem, or at least four of them — employing the 
time that he spends in those four, in some useful 
pursuit, and joining in the wise invocation to the 
Deity which has been dictated by Jesus Christ, 
of which the tenets are in fact quite as much his 
own. 

** Perhaps you have not heard this short and 
comprehensive prayer. Yoa will remark how 
little I had to change, as I repeat it in detail. 
' Our Father, who art in heaven ! hallowed be 
thy name,' entirely accords with the worship of 
the Prophet. * Thy kingdom come ; thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven/ is perfectly Ma- 
hometan. ' Give us this day our daily bread/ 
is conformable to the faith of Mecca. ' And for- 



give MS our trespasses, as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us,' is truly orthodox. ' Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil, for thine 
is the kingdom and the power and the glory for 
ever and ever,' is also in strict conformity with 
what you deem the only true faith. 

" What was the professed aim of Mahomet but 
to restore the orthodox purity of the patriarchal 
faith, so that Arab and Jew might join in the 
worship of the one true God 1 What was the ob- 
ject of Jesus Christ, but to put aside the vain 
and idle ceremonies of the Sadducees and Phari- 
sees, and to simplify worship and duty? But 
bloody quarrels for non-essentials only give us 
reason to know that the Prophet has not restored 
the original purity of the orthodox faith ; conse- 
quently that his purpose has failed, or that his 
ostensible object was not his real one : in either 
of which cases, what becomes of the divinity of 
his mission ? 

" It was such reasonings and such feelings as 
these made me prefer the doctrines taught by ray 
mild-tempered tutor ; though I believe in the first 
instance it was his practice and daily example 
while at Antioch, as compared with those of the 
crafty knave David Avilek Balthazar, and the vici- 
ous and careless Mussulman preceptor that he pro- 
vided for me, that induced the change. But I must 
now confess that I have since been half persuaded 
out of my Christianity, by the learned chief of 
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your village ; so that God only knows of what 
religion I may be at last. Ibrahim professes that 
his own peculiar tenets are those of the patriarch 
Job ; we have not yet heard him explain them ; but 
the book of Job, he says, is probably older than that 
of Genesis ; and if both Jesus Christ and Maho- 
met came to restore and purify a degenerate and 
corrupted faith ; and if the assumption (of your 
prophet) be just, that divine truth becomes cor- 
rupt from flowing long and far in human chan- 
nels, we may possibly yet be brought acquainted 
with waters of salvation more translucent than 
those of Zion or Zemzem. In which case, neither 
of the Prophets who have nearly divided half the 
world between them, can reasonably complain ; on 
the contrary, they ought both to approve the tenets 
and the principles of Job, who lived during the 
primitive ages of patriarchal purity. Neither 
can they, or can any one quarrel, with him who, 
living in the present age, digs a new reservoir for 
the waters of life in the land of Uz/' 

*' I have heard thee, Zohrab," — rejoined his 
mother, after a pause in which a skilful phy- 
siognomist might have traced in her intelligent 
countenance the gleamings of maternal admira- 
tion, like the soft lightnings of summer across 
the evening sun-light of her faith, — '* and not only 
find this is no mosque or chapel for the conver- 
sion of infidels, but that *thou hast let go thy 
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anchor in deeper water, and in better soundings, 
than I had been aware of. However profoundly 
interesting, this matter must remain in suspense 
till thou returnest — in safety, may God grant ! 
And now, as it cannot be very long ere we shall 
see another day glimmering in the east, thou must 
speed thee on thy errand, I have provided thee 
a stout camel, with anfficient stores and necessa^- 
ries, a fleet horse in case of need, and a prudent 
conductor, who knows — no man knows better 
than he — the situation of the wells and the track- 
less ways of the desart. 

" Concerning the Jew, I shall say but little; 
thine own discretion will guide thee according 
to circumstances. Notwithstanding, I am very 
unwilling that he should kuow my present place 
of abode; yet he must be brought thither, if pos- 
sible ; or rather to our village — yes, that will be 
better, as there will be no difficulty in prevailing 
with the Emir to lodge him :— though if thou 
canst get him to return the writings without — 
even at the expense of one-fourth of the pro- 
perty we may recover, I shall be still much better 
pleased. Ah, my dear Zohrab! the parting mo- 
ment is arrived ; willingly would I delay it ; but 
I hold it wiser that thou remain not in sight 
till my goatherd comes at daybreak to strike our 
teat." 

Jupiter in Libra, having long passed the mai- 
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diaiiy was now descending westward ; and after 
another affectionate embrace, the son of the Pro- 
phetess again pursued bis leading star. His 
mother continued to gaze after the darkling 
and diminishing figures^ but in the space of 
half an hour they were completely lost to her 
view. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



<< Still are we rooted, chain'd to this damp dungeon. 
Where thro' the painted glass e'en heaven's free light 
Comes marr'd and sullied ; — narrowM by dark heaps 
Of mould'ring volumes, piled e*en to the roof : 
And all the old hereditary lumber. 

■ 'tis delight ineffable 

For the maz'd spirit to transport itself 
Back into former times : mark how the wise 
And learned thought in ages past." 

Translated from Goethe. 



<< Words are things ; and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think." 

By BON. 



The part}r of six horsemen^ who had alarmed 
Zohrab for a moment as he sat in his verdant 
shelter, were the Turkish envoys with their two 
attendants and two Arabian prisoners. I was 
present with the sage Ibrahim when they arrived 
at his fortress, and could not but remark the 
anxious looks of the former as they were intro- 
duced into his presence. 
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After the first ceremonies, " I am informed," 
said the chief, '* that but two of my soldiers are 
returned with you/' 

'* But two, Sir," said the envoy. " The other 
made his escape this morning ; and if he is not 
yet arrived, we presume you may soon expect 
him." 

It was now my turn to feel alarmed. ** Surely 
the bigots have not destroyed him," said I to 
Ibrahim, in a low voice. 

'' I should think not," returned he, in the same 
under tone. Raising his voice, he said to the 
negociators, — " You will please to inform your 
commander, gentlemen, that until my young sol- 
dier is delivered up, or has safely returned to his 
duty, I shall retain your captain as an hostage. 
The rest of our treaty need not detain you long. 
We of this country are opposed to blood-shed, 
and not less so to harsh measures of every sort ; or, 
as you know, now that our villages are alarmed, 
and prepared for combat, we could soon starve or 
otherwise destroy you all. You must have egre- 
giously miscalculated upon our supineness or 
your own powers of surprising us. However, after 
two commissaries, whom I shall appoint, have in- 
spected your ammunition and stores, you may 
purchase your peaceful and immediate departure, 
by engaging never to molest us more, and leav- 
ing two dozen sound horses, half of them fur- 
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nished with Mameluke saddles and caparisons 
complete ; as many well- conditioned stand of 
arms; as many swords; a dozen pair of well- 
mounted pistolsj and half your stock of ammuni- 
tion. I must further stipulate that you retrace 
your march westward, and in future restrict your- ' 
selves to occupying the western shore of the sea 
of Edom. And, as we do not want slaves or 
approve of slavery, your companions whom we 
hold in captivity (four of whom may return with 
you, in exchange for my two) will be restored 
without further ransom; and we shall guarantee 
you a safe conduct across the desart that sepa- 
rates us from Horeb." 

Ibrahim delivered this pretty much in the man- 
ner of a mild sovereign issuing a mandate ; and 
as the Mameluke saw that resistance and remon- 
strance would be equally fruitless, and that the 
evils of procrastination would inevitably fall on 
themselves, he agreed to tliese preliminaries; also 
to bear them home when committed to writing, and 
that Hassan and the commissaries should proceed 
without delay to the present quarters of the 
Turkish brigands, and bring back the ratifica- 
tion. 

Turning to me after their departure, the chief 
said — " This is the way I have hitherto replenished 
my armoury at the expense of our eneoiies-. Since 
the French and English invasions of Egypt, thia 
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unsettled people have occasionally made, under 
desperate chieftains, these predatory incursions : 
I thought they had been over ; but as they have 
found we are not easily subdued, and as they 
may in future employ their unprincipled courage 
against the Greeks, I think we shall be tolerably 
safe for the time to come/' 

•* Unprincipled courage indeed ! " responded I, 
** I know not how it is, but I cannot quite get 
oyer my apprehensions that these ferocious bigots 
have murdered my proselyte, and that he has died 
a martyr. Surely, if he had escaped, he would 
have returned ere now. What better can we 
think indeed of savage robbers who make preda- 
tory inroads on these rural regions of peace? 
These brutal Turks, and not the Negroes, are 
sorely the offspring of the murderer Cain ; and 
my poor Zohrab— like innocent Abel — has been 
slain at the foot of the altar which his own piety 
had erected." 

'* Oh no," rejoined the chief. " Do not let 
your fears get the better of your reason. Consi- 
der, Sir, these people have ridden hither, while 
the youth is on foot, and would avoid thq direct 
way, even if he knew it ; but he went over the 
ground with me at night, you know, and is un- 
acquainted with the landmarks of the desart. 
Perhaps he may have thought it prudent — and 
prudent it will certainly "have been under his cir- 
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cumstances — to hide himself, lest he should be 
overtaken, till darkness returns, and then to steer 
his course by the stars. As to the offspring of 
Cain," continued he, after a short pause, " you 
are by no means singular, nor the first bibles 
reader who has taken up this notion of the mark 
said to have been set upon Cain, which they sup- 
pose accounts fgr the appearance of black men in 
the world. But this is very unreflecting. By 
what magic comes it to be forgotten that the 
whole of this fancied black posterity of Cain 
must have been drowned by that universal deluge 
in which they are professed believers ? Others 
however, aware as I imagine, of this diflSculty, 
think that Ham, the second son of Noah, is the 
real ancestor of the black or Negro nations." 

'* Which certainly is not liable to the same 
objection." 

^' Not to the same, I grant; but to another 
which is at least equally fatal to your bible 
faith." 

" Fatal to my bible faith ! " 

'* Well ; formidable then, since you dislike the 
phrase: but I should have said equally fatal to 
your bible faith, since it involves a denial of the 
equity of the Godhead." 

** A denial of his equity ! — Oh, you mean in 
punishing Canaan for his father's crime, I sup- 
pose." 
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** Worse than that : in punishing Canaan — but 
I should rather say» in inflicting a grieyous wrong 
upon him, for the word punishment seems to take 
crime or offence for granted; — for inflicting a 
grieyous wrong, therefore, upon Canaan and his 
remote posterity, in seeming penalty of what was 
in fact no crime at all, even in Ham his father ; 
in short, for a common accidental occurrence 
which probably Ham in the youthful hilarity of 
his heart laughed at, and was conscious of merely 
as a joke, or unimportant affair, which he im- 
parted as such to his brethren. In either event, 
he imparted it candidly, when he might easily 
have concealed it. But would he have* imparted 
it at all, had he been deserving of a curse, and 
had such a glance at an unclothed father been 
felt on his part, or been un(^rstood by him to be 
regarded on that of others, as any gross or flagrant 
breach of filial respect or decorum ? How should 
these things be otherwise ? You know it is in- 
tention which constitutes crime ; and what crimi- 
nal intention could there have been in accidentally 
seeing his inebriated parent uncovered ! Are we to 
suppose that Ham anticipated his father would be 
found naked and intoxicated in his tent? Surely 
that would be no credit to Noah. I grant there was 
more reverence for their parent shown in the con- 
duct of Shem and Japhet; but even the absence 
of virtue is not positive and punishable vice ; and 
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and if it were, we might logically neutralise the 
affair by asking, why these pious sons did not also 
indulge the more amiable and not less natural 
sentiment of paternal affection, and in the same 
benevolent spirit with which they covered their 
father's nakedness, forbear to irritate his feelings, 
by dissembling the ridicidous peccadillo? I call 
it a ridiculous peccadillo on the part of Ham, and 
nothing worse ; for however Cant might find 
scope for declamation, or whatever degree of in- 
decency over-delicacy may fancy* or perceive 

* The LoDdon Editor of these papers was sauntering two 
Bummers ago along the sea-Bhore betweeB Southend and 
Leigh in Eaaex, and, passing a little caiie, came unexpectedly 
upon a group of Uttle naked mddens bathing in a marine 
nook. The sea waa ealm; the sun was Hhining; the cove 
waa sheltered ; and altogether it ivas quite a subject for 
Polembonrg to have painted. The nymphs were four or 
five in number, and if they miide no part of the family of the 
Nereids, were presumptively dauglitera of the neighbouring 
fiabers and peasantry. But what, on the instant, was to 
be said or done ? Alas ! not having the fear of the fate of 
Canaan, or even of Aclfeon, before his eyes, he simply passed 
on smilingly, without other than ordinary regard, and with- 
out altering the direction of his footsteps otherwise than to 
shorten his course and the embarrassment of the bathers (as 
much as he found practicable;) which was probably more like 
the cursed conduct of Ham, than it was Uke the exemplary 
Shem and Japliet. Meanwhile the two elder girls, who 
chanced to be in water not more than three feet deep, 
crouched down ; and the only other one quite undressed 
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in it, that indecency is rather imputable to Noah 
himself than to his son. But really in those warm 
climates where men (especially before the inven- 
tion of soap) must so frequently have seen each 
bathing, and of coarse naked, — in fact, where in 
antediluvian ages bathing must have been uni- 
versally practised — if not as a religious rite, as a 
habit at once cooling and cleanly* — what can 
justly be thought of the circumstance in the way 
of opprobrium? Nothing amounting to even the 
slightest degree of criminality ; nothing to which 
the jurisprudence of any legal tribunal upon earth 

and near the shore, — ^who might be about eleven years 
of age, — by a charming habitual movement of rustic 
good manners, made exactly such an innocent curtesy as 
she would have done had she met a lady in a green lane : 
and this without a shade of shame. But why is this men- 
tioned ? Alas ! it seems almost sliameful to allude to shame. 
Here was the perfection of chaste humility. Let the reader 
contrast this instinctive unsophisticated delicacy and good 
breeding, with the conduct and the cursing of Noah. *To be 
sure, there is great difference between living in a sinful 
generation ; and during the shnpUcity of the pnmitive ages 
in a ^regenerated world, after sin had been washed away with 
a vmigeance. 

* It is some sign of the dawning prevalence of more be- 
coming ideas on this subject, that Mr Bellamy, the most 
recent of the bible translators— justly ashamed of the old 
version of this Ham and Canaan story — endeavours to give 
it a new meaning. We heartily wish him success with the 
learned Hebraists, the bible-critics, and the bishops. 
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would award a half sequin of damages, far less 
the condemnation to blackness and slavery of 
unborn millions of remote posterity. But above 
and beyond all, why do the ex-qfficio expounders 
of the bible never choose to set before us the con- 
siderations arising out of the paramount ques- 
tion? Are they not aware that there is a moral 
sentiment still more revolting, in our being called 
upon to believe that heaven would inflict a dread- 
ful penalty because an irritated man, internally 
vexed with himself as Noah must have been after 
his ebriety and its exposure, had articulated a 
curse ? Are we indeed to suppose that a patri- 
arch might draw upon the Deity (as the mer- 
cantile phrase is) for any amount of curses or 
blessings which his passion or partiality might 
prompt him to pronounce, and that his draft 
would be duly honoured ? " 

" But you know. Sir," interrupted I, " that the 
patriarchs of old were ever more ready to bless 
than to curse." 

" Perhaps so. But whichever they pro- 
nounced — they or their biographers would teach 
us to believe that their credit or their assets were 
most ample; and that heaven or the celestial bank 
was in all cases bound to pay to the full amount of 
the cheque drawn :— nay, even, as in the case of 
Rebecca and her sons, when the instrument was 
fraudulently obtained, it was still an article of 
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the patriarchal creed that the Deity stood en- 
gaged to pay. Nor did Isaac in this instance 
attempt to stop the payment, notwithstanding 
that he thus became executor of his own wrong 
and a party to the cheat. After knowing it to be 
a fraud that his son and his wife had committed 
upon heaven and himself, he confirmed it. These 
patriarchal blessings and curses, when once pro- 
nounced — like a talisman ignorantly handled, 
or a necromantic spell unconsciously uttered, — 

seem to have been supposed irrevocable as 

though not erring man, but the infallible and 
all-seeing Deity himself, had uttered them in 
thunder ! Could anything enhance or more con- 
spicuously blazon forth these barbarous notions 
of rectitude, patriarchal faith, and Deity ? Be- 
hold also, in these Hebrew legends, a repenting 
Jehovah ! 

" Surely it is high time that a ray of common 
sense should be sent forth among these mirages^ 
in order to dissipate illusions so egregious. 
Why should we cherish in our own religious 
belief legends not less ridiculous than those we 
are so willing to laugh at in the superstitions of 
other nations ? Do we not justly ridicule absurd- 
ities very similar to these in principle, when we 
meet with them in the romances of Arabia and 
the mythological reveries of India ? " 
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If ot being at the moment prepared to beat back 
these sallies, I recurred to our ostensible subject, 
and said, " But the question concerning the pos- 
terity of Ham being black, ia founded on mere hu- 
man comment and conjecture. There is no especial 
scriptural foundation for our supposing the Negro 
race to be either descended from Ham or from 
Cain. There is indeed the scriptural necessity 
which traces all men — firstly, up to the first pair j 
and secondly, up to the postdiluvian ogdoad-^ 
which i must admit your line of argument goes 
to baffle ; but — not to pursue this at present 
-^you may remember that in the outset of this 
conversation I expressed an idea that the imputa- 
tion of being Cainites rather belonged to the 
Turks." 

" Imputation ! Well ; be it so, or be it other- 
wise; I should rather think it belongs to the 
East Indians, than either to the Turks or the 



" The East Indians I What ! the mild race of 
HindoBtan?" enquired I, with no inconsiderable 
surprise. 

" Yes," said Ibrahim calmly. " According to 
your lauded Pentateuch, when Cain ' went out 
from the presence of the Lord,' he travelled or 
wandered eastward — for the Hebrew word Nod 
ia literally wandering : and since he was a feeder 
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on YegetableSy is it not in the order of na- 
ture, and tradition, and fair inference^ to suppose 
that the vegetable feeders are descended from 
him? 

" Perhaps you will permit me to offer for 
your own consideration a word or two more 
at length concerning this text, and this story 
of Abel and Cain. First — it would appear that 
the going out of Cain must have been from the 
sacred enclosure — call it chapel, grove, garden, 
tabernacle, or what you please — where the oracle 
was delivered, and where Cain received sentence 
of condemnation or excommunication from the 
pontiff Sh&h-ey or Shaddai ; (who may have pro- 
nounced it, and most likely did, in the name of 
the Deity.) Any other construction put upon the 
words ' Cain went out from the presence of the 
Lord/ would only disclose an instance, in addi- 
tion to many others, of the low, vulgar, and inade- 
quate conceptions of Deity, which, under the 
assumption of simplicity, pervade these early 
scriptures, as they are usually read and con- 
strued. Is it not a species of impiety— is it not 
at least a logical contradiction, to write or tell of 
going out from the presence of Omnipresence? 
The author of the 139th Psalm had much more 
adequate conceptions when he wrote, * Whither 
shall I flee from thy presence ? If I ascend up 
into heaven, thou art there : if I make my bed in 
hell, behold thou art there : if I take the wings of 
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the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea, eyen there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold nie,' 

" I recollect that when we were interrupted by 
the news of invasion, I was about to state a sur- 
mise or opinion I had formed, that the paradise 
of Genesis was but a small garden in the larger 
district of Eden ; for Shaddai ' planted a gardeo 
eastward in Eden,' and ' a river went out of Eden ' 
(which must mean out of the superior part of Eden) 
' to water it.' If I am right, it was a place set apart 
by the priesthood for oracular purposes, in form 
rectangular, — like my own garden, which yoa 
have repeatedly passed through — with its four 
enclosing walls, either of verdure or masonry, 
facing the cardinal points. And a very little 
reflection will tell us that the garden, if an indi- 
vidual man could ' dress and keep it,' could 
scarcely have been larger than mine. Imagine 
then such a garden with two artificial trees, or 
astronomical instruments turning on pivot hinges, 
and with central and vertical axle-trees, standing 
where you have seen my tank and fountain below 
— and you will probably be much nearer to a cor- 
rect idea of paradise, than either Mahomet or a 
cursory reader of Genesis. 

" Returning to the story of Cain and Abel — 
Is it another apologue, intended to record and 
impart, and moralise upon the effects which en- 
sued on the first dissension between the nation or 
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family which fed on vegetables, and a carnivorous 
or animal-feeding nation or family, which subse- 
quently sprung up ? I suspect so, and I say sub- 
sequently, not only as Cain is treated of as having 
been the elder brother, but because the divine com- 
mand, as uttered in the first chapter of Genesis, 
is, that man should feed (as the Cainites did) on 
vegetable food. And it is well known that the 
offerings that were made to deities, have in all 
ages and nations been really eaten by the priests, 
or by those who furnished the victims, or other 
sacrifices. 

" You will probably recollect, that one of the 
duplicate accounts of the cosmogony which I put 
into your hands, treats of the creation of man in 
the abstract, according to the system of Menu, 
which is that of those Bramins whom I am here 
conjecturing to have descended from Cain. It 
states that ' the Elohim created mankind, after 
his, or rather their, own image. After the divine 
image he created them. He created them male 
and female, and blessed them' — that is to say, (for 
we are a little too apt to omit particular notice of 
words in ordinary use,) promised them Wm, 'pros- 
perity, or happiness — blessed being no other 
than Hissed ; — following the promise with a de- 
claration of that in which the chief sublunary 
bliss of mankind was to consist. ' Be fruitful,' 
said he, ' and multiply and replenish the earth 

Q 
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and subdue it. Have dominion over the fishes of 
the sea ; over the flying creatures of the. air ; over 
the cattle and wild beasts. And lo! said the 
Elohim, I give to you every seed-bearing herb on 
the face of the whole earth, and everi/ tree in 
which there is a seed-bearing fruit ; to be food both 
for YOXJBSELVES and for all the beasts of the earth, 
and for all the fl}ring creatures of the air, and for 
every reptile upon the earth in which there is 
breath : — all sorts of y eg v.t a blirs for food.' 

** No mention is here made that th^ human 
creation was restricted to a single man and wo- 
man, and a clear distinction is preserved between 
dominion and food. It was like saying. Here are 
horses, elephants, and cattle^ to transport thee, 
and for all the various purposes that thou mayest 
devise ; but not a syllable of slaughter, or of 
beef or mutton. Fruit and vegetables were to be 
eaten ; but not a word of animals also being for 
human food." 

Ah ! if my wishes could have transported hither, 
at the moment, my friends Mr Newton of Wey- 
mouth, or Doctor Lamb, or Sir Richard Phillips 
of Brightbelmstone, or any of their anti-carnivo- 
rous and praiseworthydisciples, they had certainly 
been present to have heard this learned and well- 
meaning man discourse on the prime purpose of 
Providence with regard to human food. 

*' The first food of man then, was fruits and 
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▼egetables. Nor are we anywhere in the bible 
informed of the time when, or the persons by 
whom, animal food began to be eaten, unless by 
this story of Cain and Abel ; according to which, 
not Cain, but Abel, was the first destroyer of life. 
Boets have dwelt much on the astounding rush 
of new ideas of death that must have harrowed up 
the mind of Cain, when he struck down his 
brother to the earth, and saw that animation 
was no more : but since lambs were previously 
slaughtered, the extinction of life must have been 
an. effect not unknown. Indeed the extinction of 
the lives of animals, and most probably for human 
food, must have preceded this tragical event for 
some thirty years at least, whatever view we may 
take of these legends, because we read that at 
least thirty years before, ' unto them (Adam and 
Eve) did Sh&h-ey make coats (or garments) of 
skins;* and there could not, without a miracle 
more than the bible has obtained credit for, have 
Jbeen skins, without slain beasts. You perceive 
that I am here but pointing out the incompatibili- 
ties of the scriptural writers, and, I persuade my- 
self, will readily excuse me for thinking it more 
decorous to attribute this making of coats of 
skins to Sh&h-ey, than to the great and incom- 
prehensible Creator of the Universe, who in all 
other times and places has left it for the art and 
ingenuity of man to clothe his own nakedness: 
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" What do you conceive to have originated the 
first idea of sacrificing ? The motive must doubt- 
less have been strong, since the act is most re- 
volting and repugnant to the "best feelings and 
priaciplea of our nature. Could it have preceded 
from a notion so absurd as that the Creator 
wanted feeding or olfactory regalement? That 
the Great Author of all things should periodi- 
cally have occasion (upon any account) for the 
destruction by human agency of a small portion 
of hia wonderful work, reason cannot credit. It 
is rather too much even for the most ignorant 
state in which we can suppose the human facul- 
ties to have ever existed. To my mind, the 
sacrificing of animals implies — not that the Deity 
wanted a dinner, but that the mediating or minis- 
tering priests could not do without. Priesthood, 
therefore, as I have already supposed and stated, 
preceded this bloody rite. Those who interposed 
their oflBces between God and man, were thus 
remunerated : they took their tithes in kind ; 
they were paid in meat, when they could not be 
paid in money ; and it seems not improbable 
that the sacrificing or offering of animals would 
have continued longer, had it not been for the 
invention of pecwnia — the substitute for cattle, 
both in the process of barter and of priestly 
remuneration. 



' Since, independently of the divine ordinatii 
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of y^etable food, it is difficult, if it be possible, 
to believe that God would be better pleased with 
a bloody than with an unbloody offering; and 
since there is no mention of previous iniquity on 
the part of Cain that should have made atonement 
necessary, seems it not more probable that this 
legend was copied, conformably to the hypothesis 
of Bruce the Abyssinian traveller, ' from some 
bieroglyphical sculpture,' and that those hiero- 
glyphs, since misunderstood, were really a record 
of the issue of the first quarrel or war between the 
family or nation of carnivorous feeders, and those 
who (according to the primitive dispensation) fed 
on vegetables, — than that the seeming historical 
account in Genesis, or what has been so con- 
strued, is literally true ? 

** But whether Cain be the name of a tribe or 
of an individual cultivator of the soil and feeder 
on fruits and vegetables, it appears that he or 
they quitted the place or country where were the 
means, as the priests pretended, of oracular com- 
munion with the offended Deity, and went into 
the land of Nod {or Wandering) eastward of Eden ; 
which is the geographical position of the country 
of vegetable feeders to this day. And thus my 
previous assertion with regard to the mild natives 
of Hindostan, which seemed to excite your sur- 
prise, is not (you see) without some foundation 
in probability. 
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" In assumiog that this part of Asia was, at the 
early period in question, far more populous than 
the careless interpreters of Genesis have sup- 
posed, I am amply supported by the Hebrew and 
the Samaritan texts : — according to which, Cain, 
lamenting his doom, says to Shaddai, ' When, 
secluded from thy presence, I shall be a restless 
fugitive upon the earth, it will happen that whoso- 
ever may meet with me will kill me." ' Not so,' 
replied Shaddai, 'Whosoever killeth Cain, shall 
incur sevenfold vengeance. And Shaddai gave 
a token of security to Cain, that he should not 
be killed by ani/ one who might meet with him.' 
Does not this text amount to a positive denial 
that the family of Adam were the only inhabitants 
of the earth ? For in that case, since Seth was 
not born till afterwards, let Cain have wandered 
where he might, there existed not a single indi- 
vidual for him to have met with, except his own 
father. 

" Again, the continuation of this text — ' So 
Cain went or withdrew from the presence of' Shaddai, 
and dwelt in the land of Nod,' — does it not prove, 
when combined with his regret on this score, that 
there was a real or supposed oracle or place of 
especial communion with the celestial powers, 
near that original residence of Cain which he then 
quitted 1 I argue that this real or supposed com- 
must have been through means of an 
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existing priesthood, since we can scarcely sup- 
pose Cain to have been so ignorant as not to 
know that he was no more hidden from the face 
of God-— the Omnipresent — ^in the land of Nod, 
than even in Eden or Paradise itself. 

** And yet upon reflection, I fancy we must 
admit this ignorance of Omnipotence, and this 
Tulgar and limited notion of Deity, on the part of 
Cain, since all the earlier scriptures go to the 
same account, and compel us to suppose that the 
gods were believed, like earthly kings, to be 
limited to their proper provinces or sublunary 
dominions, which war or other temporal and 
fortuitous circumstances might lessen or enlarge 
-*-at . least down to the age of Jepthah ; for 
that chief, upon a theocratic principle- which 
was evidently understood to be reciprocal, says 
to the King of Ammon, * Wilt thou not possess 
that which Chemosh thy God giveth thee to pos- 
sess? So, whomsoever Jehovah our God shall 
drive out from before us, them will we possess.' 

" Coupling this story of Cain and Abel with 
the previous mythology of Adam and Eve, do 
they not seem to shew that all the reported con- 
versations with Deity of these eariy scriptures, 
were really held with interposing and interpreting 
prie8ts> who were in possession, or pretended to 
be so, of oracular means of communion with hea- 
ven ? I think so ; and hence I argue that the 
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soru of God ' (mentioned in the sixth chapter of 
Genesis) — an expression which hag called forth 
such various and contradictory commentE, were 
no Other than a Levitical family descended from 
the Shah-ey of the Iranian Dabistan, of whom I 
spoke in a former conversation. 

"A figurative style prevails throughout these 
and most other Oriental writings ; and cursory 
and unreflecting readers of the Pentateuch are 
deceived by it into a belief in the personal and 
vocal appearance of the great God of Nature and 
Author of All, to Adam and to Cain in the form 
of a venerable man, when we have really no more 
reason to suppose that the Deity appeared thus, 
and articulated human language, than that the 
blood of Abel, which Shah-ey says ' cried unto 
him from the ground,' had an actual audible and 
articulate voice, or that the ' earth opened her 
mouth to receive it.' ' The voice of thy brother's 
blood,' and ' the voice of God in Eden,' are alike 
Oriental metaphors — quite as much so as the 
sublime verse in the Psalms, ' The heavens declare 
the glory of God,' 

" God gave cattle and the fruits of the earth to 
man, for his use and for his food ; and man, 
either in mistaken acknowledgment, or in denial 
or forgetfulness of the blessed gifts, pours forth 
a libation ; or offers — that is to say — consumes, 
a few pomegranates or a lamb, to God, that * Ac 
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may smell a sweet savour.' How unphilosophi- 
cal ! Would not an earthly potentate who had 
bestowed large benefits on a subject, and who 
still had much to bestow, think it strangely 
ignorant, or puerile and pitiable at the best, 
if the hundred-thousandth part of his gift were 
returned to him as an offering — or were destroyed 
under the mistaken notion of being an acceptable 
gift? Might he not be expected to say, if he 
ever held oral communion — * I should much have 
preferred your simple thanks V* 

** It at least shows some enlightenment of the 
human faculties, that this rite of sacrifice, once 
so universal, is now as universally abstained from 
or abolished. To consume or otherwise destroy, 
in dread or honour of the gods, the most pre- 
cious of their gifts, is no longer the custom of 
man. Neither Jew nor Gentile any longer slaugh- 
ters ' lambs or bullocks without blemish ;' or 
twists the necks of doves; or pours forth liba- 
tions of wine or milk to the gods, or to any of 
them. There has been a practical and consenta- 
neous reform on this point all the world over. 
Men of all reUgions now know better ; the inveh- 

* How entirely the Arabian philosopher appears to agree 
'with the English poet who wrote that— 

*' God is paid when man receives; 
** Tenjoy is to obey." 
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tion of money having enabled the priesthood to 
permit the prevalence of this better knowledge. 
You sometimea hear the progress of intellect and 
the perfectibility of human nature sneered at or 
disputed ; but the advancement of Truth and 
Wisdom are always consequent to the removal of 
Error. The invention of the art of coining money 
preceded but a short time the commencement of 
the reign of Philip of Macedon : and does not the 
subsequent portion of history afford us proofs of 
these facts that are sufficiently convincing?" 

" My dear sir," replied I, " it is not his- 
tory; not Philip ; nor the invention of die- 
einking; that has effected the abohtion of 
sacrifices— at least, throughout Christendom. 
The Jews still keep up something of the sem- 
blance of sacrificing, and excuse themselves 
itom more, in consequence of having been de- 
prived of their altars and temple. The sacrifices 
of the Christians, you know, are consolidated in 
the stupendous offering of the Son of God him- 
self ! who took on him the whole burthen of the 
siua of mankind, ' submitting as a lamb to the 
slaughter,' and by this grand atonement re- 
deemed the souls of all who put their trust in 
him. Ab ! my dear sir, would to heaven that I 
might reckon yours among the number ! Would 
you but be prevailed on to study those Gospels 
which declare the new covenant, with the same 
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diligence which you have eyinced in the study 
ci the Old Law, how happy you would make — 
not only me, but — all this country ; for I am 
•well persuaded, by what I have seen and heard, 
that, with perhapa a very few exceptions, all its 
inhabitants would follow your illustrious example. 

'' The former sacrifices/' continued I, " under 
the Mosaic dispensation, were but types of that 
sublime atonement, the merits of which I preach, 
and would invite you to preach also. Permit 
me to remind you, that the ancient Hebrew 
sacrifices were instituted to make atonement for 
the individuals who ofiered them ; to free those 
individuals from the guilt they had contracted, 
and thus to obtain the pardon of offended hea- 
ven. The stem demands of divine justice were 
thus soothed and satisfied. But that which 
under the Old Law was founded in Fear, may 
now be founded in Love to Him who sacrificed 
himsdf for our redemption. Vindicating the 
honour of his Father^s laws, Jesus Christ hath, 
by his sufferings on the cross, discharged our 
obligation, and obtained remission for the sins of 
all those who confide in his merits, his sufferings, 
and his divine promises." 

'^ I am a great admirer," returned the Sheik, 
^' of- the moral merits of that extraordinary man : 
and I hope it will prove not incompatible with 
such admiration, if I should deny the doctrine of 
atonement in toto. I cannot bring myself to 
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think of it but as a tissue of b elf-deception and 
sophistry, which ' the heart of man — treacherous 
to itself above all things ' (as Solomon says) — 
clings to, in its hope or its misery, when it is 
once corrupted by superstitious admissions. My 
reason will not give credence to the divine in- 
stitution of these Levitical sacrifices — offered 
upon a kind of contract or tariff too — with the 
view — I should say, the presumed certainty — of 
deprecating divine vengeance. They certainly 
could have had no tendency to prevent vice, 
where a man had store of bullocks and rams, 
and are therefore worthy of no higher origin 
than human legislatorial or priestly contrivance. 
' They are of the earth, earthy,' and calculated 
only for the grubs and blind-worms that crawl, 
trail, and sport there. I cannot bring myself to 
assume — how should I ? — that a being, whose jus- 
tice and power are without bounds, could be so 
unjust as to let the guilty escape, in considera- 
tion of the sufferings of the innocent. — ' Oh but/ 
says Moses, ' the innocent were but doves and 
Iambs, whereas the guilty were human beings, 
created in the image of God himself!' The 
guilty then were not only those who knew better, 
but who were also susceptible of future retribu- 
tion; while the innocent victims were unjustly 
cut off in the midst of their vital and only enjoy- 
ments. How has this resulted from infinite 
power, infinite wisdom, infinite justice, and in- 
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finite mercy? Or are we to deny by our deeds 
those god-like attributes which we admit in 
words ? While I camM>t bring myself to assume 
these things, I deny that a fore-knowing and 
all-knowing Creator could have predestined the 
faU of man, and consequently I deny that man 
has fallen (in the ordinary religious acceptation 
of that word ;) though if he bad, I should still 
deny, on the part of Omnipotence and Omnisci- 
ence, a contrivance— I was about to say, so 
clumsy and unjust, but at least so crooked and 
uncalled for, and so far away from celestial sim- 
plicity, and the majesty of Omnificence, as your 
Christian doctrine of expiation through extrane- 
ous means. What! shall we dare believe that 
frail mortals could ever give to the Giver of all 
things ? Shall we presume thus to bribe his jus- 
tice or placate his mercy? And of all things, 
shall we offer — shall we murder — Innocence, to 
atone for Guilt? Good heavens! would not 
Atheism itself be preferable to such a faith ? A 
wicked creature intreating and obtaining pardon 
from the great Principle of Purity and Author of 
the Universe, by the sacrifice of innocent vic^ 
tims ! Can ignorance and implicit belief have 
engendered and given birth to a family of ideas 
so preposterous? Has infant man been thus 
drenched by authority? Or has he sucked in 
these pernicious doctrines from the breasts of 
Credulity herself? 
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" The prophets of Nazareth and of Mecca — 
and, Ibelieve, all other prophets and preachers who 
fancy they have the smallest claim to be listened 
to — agree however with what you have stated; 
namely, that ' God is merciful,' It is the very 
first of Mahometan tenets : but you further 
state, that your Prophet, whom at the same time 
you illogically regard as your Deity — offered 
himself as an expiatory sacrifice. Now, if God 
is a merciful pardoner of human trespasses — of 
which I mean not to express the least doubt, 
but, on the contrary, I repose every confidence — 
what occasion for any such sacrifice of expia- 
tion? Is this fancied necessity thought to be 
superior to the Supreme? Or, is the Supreme 
the anthor of the cruel necessity 1 

" Admitting for a moment that there was occa- 
sion for such a sacrifice, in order to satisfy the 
rigidity of the letter of God's justice; and ad- 
mitting further, that crimes are ordained to be 
thus atoned for — surely ignorance, and involun- 
tary want of credence — neither of which can be 
regarded in the flagitious and detestable light of 
crimes — must be still more entirely atoned for, if 
atonement be a thing of degrees; and the ChriB- 
tian salvation of us Oriental ignoramuses is thus 
securely provided for. Would the All-powerful, 
AU-wiae, and All-merciful, leave the salvation or 
final prosperity of the most elaborate work of faia 
hands (so to speak) dependent on 
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contingencies ? The supposition, however suscep- 
tible of being mystified for the delusion of the 

# 

thoughtless and weak-minded, is surely too ab- 
surd to be listened to by the rational and dis- 

interested But perhaps I should have said, 

must soon become so; speaking with refer- 
ence to the past and present conditions of the 
world. 

"Again ; if God be himself merciful when man 
is penitent, and if he be accessible to prayer, 
what need of a Mediator ? We have known fear- 
ful and feeble-minded princes who would only 
receive petitions through the hands of their 
viziers: but our omnipresent heavenly Father 
must be the very reverse of this. Does he not 
say, ' Come unto me ?' 

'* Your doctrine is, however, that this supreme 
and omnificent Being begot a mediating son, and 
ordained or permitted that this begotten son 
should be sacrificed as an atonement for the 
sins, and in redemption of the forfeited souls, of 
his created children. I say children, because I 
believe you inculcate that they are privileged, 
and even instructed, to call him father. I shall 
liot ask you to account for this real or nominal 
clashing with respect to the filial and paternal 
relations between God and man, nor how far 
Heaven has condescended to accommodate 
itself to human habitudes : but why is that 
coarse, terrestrial, carnal phrase — begotten, so 
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much insisted OQ and so frequently repeated in 
your Christian creeds, when you are treating of and 
concerning the acts of the Deity? Was it rather 
for Divinity to stoop to grossness, than for man to 
aspire to purity iu the language he adopts?" 

I answered that " it must be allowed, the sim- 
plicity of the language of scripture is not always 
quite consistent with modern notionaof delicacy," 
" It is not indeed. They are not even com- 
patible : yet what occasion for incompatibility 
here ? All should surely be homogeneous be- 
tween manners, morals, and religion. But I will 
not expect a Christian minister to answer these 
questions. I believe the reason why the fathers 
of your church adopted this word begotten, was 
not so much in conformity with the tenor of 
scriptural language, as because they fancied that 
they dared not venture on saying that Jehovah 
created a second Adam. Yet considering Chris- 
tianity as a contrivance or device of expediency, 
I cannot but think this would have appeared 
more probable, and have been more god-like. 
A real second Adam, born of no mother, would 
have obviated all the difficulty, debate, distrust, 
doubt, suspicion, and I may add derision, which 
attends on the mystery of the incarnation and 
miraculous conception." 

" Yetwho," replied I, "without the evidence of 
his own senses, would have believed— who would 
now believe — araan or a sub-deity who should state 
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of himself that he was ipse facto created, and 
sent into the world to save sinners by offering up 
himself as an atonement for their guilt Y* 

** We are discoursing of a miraculous state of 



things,'' resumed Ibrahim. ** Might not such a Sa- 
viour have been marked by a halo of lights such as 
that with which the Italian painters have encir- 
cled the heads of their pictured saints ? But even 
without, would not such an account of the origin of 
ia man's existence be at least as easy of credence 
as the Christian dogma which you profess to 
make no scruple of believing without the evi- 
dence of your senses— of the miraculous concep- 
tion ? There would have been no occasion for the 
descendants of the first Adam to have witnessed 
the operative mysteries of creation^ as we might 
stand by and witness the construction of an 
automaton — if that be the jet of your objection. 
St John, the precursor of Christ, or any other 
prophet, might have been commissioned to an- 
nounce that, at a given time, the second Adam 
would descend from heaven, and alight on Mount 
Tabor, or any other known and named place; 
he need not have feared that thousands of 
spectators would with joy have attended to hail 
and bear witness to the miraculous phenome- 
non ; the world would soon have been convinced 
and converted ; and human faith and redemption 
would not have been left to depend on the testi- 

B 
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mony of a few writers to whom divine inspiration 
has been accorded on mere human authority; or, 
in other words, who have been voted orthodox, 
evangelical and trustworthy, by the majority of a 
fallible synod of mere mortal men. 

" What you have thought it necessary to 
remind me of, concerning the Christian doctrine 
of redemption through means of expiatory atone- 
ment, 1 had not forgotten. Did your own divine 
teacher, think you, forget this involved and sus- 
picious mystery, not to say this palpable inver- 
sion of moral justice, when he taught men to 
pray for/orgifewess? Reflect here, my good friend. 
Upon what piinciph did he instruct them to 
invocate forgiveness ? Wot upon any assumption 
that the sacrifice of innocence could effect the 
redemption of guilt by satisfying the justice and 
wisdom of the Supreme. Not as tbe trader 
balances the scales of barter upon the principles 
of equivalence and reciprocation of the weight 
and value of unconscious property. In the mental 
movements of ordinary mortals, various springs 
and wheels must be set in motion, ere a single 
purpose can be accomplished, in the evolutions 
of highly-gifted minds, not only each move- 
ment 

' does its own end produce. 

Bat serves to second too some other c 
Hence the prophet of Nazareth does not in- 



i 
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struct his followers to say, forgive us because thine 
only begotten son shall have offered himself 
an expiatory sacrifice for the sins or trespasses of 
man. No. But on that sound, just, and unso- 
phisticated ground of inculcating reciprocal be- 
nevolence and mutual mercy, which should at 
the same time incite the invocators to forbearance 
from future sin — he orders or reconmiends, them 
to say, ' Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that tresspass against us.' The Deity is not 
here aflfronted with the least hint of equivalence 
or substitution. 

^' Let us think and speak of so wise a man 
as Jesus Christ with reverence: nor allow 
our understandings to be darkened by those 
* words without knowledge' with which the Eli- 
phazes, the Bildads, and the Zophars of Chris- 
tianity, have dusted the clear atmosphere of 
reason. I apprehend that the son of Mary him- 
self, whatever some of his apostles may have 
written, was too wise, and had too just and too 
exalted a sense of the divine mercy, to have 
taught his followers to pray for it, — or to have 
offered himself as a sacrifice,— on the ground of 
substituting innocence for guilt, and thinking to 
satisfy a celestial and superior sense of justice by 
the sophism. He knew it was far more godlike 
to grant free pardon than to sell it ; or to accept 
sacrificed innocence as a compromise or compen- 
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sation for crime, or for the guilt of sin : and in 

combining this godlike granting with a perpetual 
incitement to human benevolence, he is very far 
from inculcating (the doctrine of his priests and 
apostles) that man should demand or expect from 
man a sacrifice of innocence when he pardons 
offences. Had this impure principle been the 
principle of Christ, here — in the universal prayer 
■ — had been the place for its promulgation ; and 
we are so far from finding it here, that we find 
eimply ' Forgive us, O Father ! as we forgive our 
fellow creatures that trespass,' 8tc. Christ pro- 
bably thought, or knew, that if infinite justice 
and infinite mercy were incompatible, yet that 
the mercy of Omniscience was at least commen- 
surate to its justice : whereas most of his present 
followers appear to think that divine justice is 
like human mercantile property, where equity 
requires to be satisfied to the amount of value 
received, in meal, in money, or in malt. 

" I believe, Christian, that we have now arrived at 
the fulcrum of our religious difference; for, if I 
rightly trow, each individual soul is a separate and 
isolated thing, unsusceptible of substitution, and 
carrying with its own consciousness, its distinct, 
integral, indefeasible, and untransferable rights, 
hopes, privileges, and reliance on its beneficent 
creator. The whole system or doctrine of 
substitution, according to my belief, is totally 
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irrelevant to the conditions of human existence. 
'Look to the heavens, and behold!' says Job; 
I shall yentnre to add, step forth on the solitary 
plains, and feel there thine individual existence ! 
Does not man— erect and majestic man ; noble in 
reason and intense in sentiment; — as he looks 
upward and around him, seem to his own con- 
victions, a centre of being 7 Is there anything in 
jeason or in nature to check or countervail this 
sentiment ? Does not this sphere of his percep- 
tions impress him at once with a certain sacred 
consciousness of indwidualiiy, and of the mystic 
connection of this consciousness with the exis- 
tences above and around him? Could /am have been 
more plainly uttered to Moses, than it is awfully 
felt by the student in solitude ? And will not 
God rest his retributive justice on this implanted 
— this inviolate principle of individuality? Would 
it not be absurd to suppose otherwise of the 
omniscient Creator? 

** But perhaps you may say I am getting too 
poetical, or too visionary, for the serious close- 
taess of trreligious reasoning. Prophets, we know, 
iiom the age of Balaam downward, are privileged 
in their vagueness ; but it behoves non-conform- 
ists, in pledging their troth, to be more homely 
and precise. Favour xpe with your attention 
then to a short matter-of-fact story which now 
4>ccurs to me. 
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" Some few years ago, a subject of the em- 
peror of China waa accidentally killed by the 
discbarge of an English cannon. The man- 
darins, whea they found that the particular indi- 
vidual who discharged the gnn could not be 
identified, demanded the sacrifice of an English- 
man as an atonemetit; but the English — that is to 
Bay, the Christian — sense of justice revolted at the 
idea of sacrificing innocence to satisfy a, foreign, 
fallacious, aud mistaken, principleof justice: which 
is in other words to say, that a sense of tNJustice 
was excited, instead of the Christians being 
satisfied that divine justice would be satisfied by 
the proposed atonement. Whether the subtle 
Chinese meant this as a practical satire upon 
Christianity, or on those Christians who come 
BO far to fetch the leaves of a shrub which they 
might doubtless grow much nearer home ; or how 
the affair ended, I have not heard, neither does 
• it matter to our argument. 

"Allow me just to touch upon another ramifica- 
tion of the grand sophism, and I shaU have done. 
Having observed that the passions of men, when 
in a state of excitement, are convertible, — aa love 
into jealousy, jealousy into hatred, and so on, 
(sometimes alas ! by very rapid transitions) and 
having, in all their imaginings of deity, framed 
Kim on the human model — as if the converse of 
the text of Genesis, where the image of God is 
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mentioned^ had been the real fact — ^these reli- 
gionists would fain persuade us that the principle 
of divine justice, which demands the atonement 
and accepts the sacrifice of innocence for the 
crimes of guilt, is resolvable into divine love : as 
a chief animated existence, capable of willing and 
acting, were not of necessity an isolated thing 
with regard to moral merit or demerit. As if, 
when a lion or tiger had wounded a man, that 
man might satisfy his sense of justice, or fill his 
measure of resentment, tempered by mercy, by 
slaughtering a lamb or a dove. But perhaps 
you are a predestinarian:— -in that case, instead of 
the instance of a wild beast having given offence, 
I should have said, if an automaton, or other 
machine that an artist had constructed, did not 
perform its motions well." 

A servant now entering with a particular re-* 
quest firom my principal patient, the Turkish 
captive, to see me as soon as might be not in- 
convenient, my conference with the Sheik was 
broken off — perhaps ere he had concluded ; but 
certainly ere I had firamed a suitable reply ; for 
we agreed in our moral view of the propriety of 
instant attention to the sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

** Ah ! who can say, however fair his view. 
Through what sad scenes his path may lie 1 
Ah ! who can give to other's woes his sigh^ 

Secure his own will never need it too ? 

" Let thoughtless youth its seeming joys pursue. 
Soon will they learn to.scan with thoughtful eye 
The illusive past and dark futurity." 

H. EiRKB Whitz. 

OuB prisoner was a handsome looking man, per- 
haps a little tamed of forty, with something of 
the ancient Iranian cast of countenance, as we see. 
it exemplified in the sculptured portals of Perse- 
polis, and wearing a dark beard which gracefully 
curled downward in the style of the antique 
sculptures of the bearded Bacchus, and though 
somewhat less formal, was scarcely less redun- 
dant. His figure was firmly proportioned and 
somewhat athletic. His general aspect, bearing, 
and demeanour, was gallant though grave ; but 
his gravity seemed less constitutional than the 
fruit of a wearisome experience that had left 
nothing cheering behind it. He was not melan- 
choly, nor was he dejected ; yet I could not help 
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thinking that a shade of both these was discerni- 
ble in his look and manner. 

After the usual Oriental greeting of ''peace 
be to you,*' he said he had taken the freedom 
of requesting my presence, wishing to acknow- 
ledge the care and kindness with which I had 
treated him, and to beg the favour of me— if 
not incompatible with the relations in which 
we stood — he a captive, and I in the confi- 
dence of the Arabian Emir or Sheik, (and his 
medical attendant, as he took the liberty to sup- 
pose) to inform him of the state of the negociation 
which he understood (from his own servant— one 
of the prisoners having been allotted to him in 
that capacity) to be pending between that chief 
and those with whom he was associated. He 
tbdded, 'Mest I should think him instigated by 
political expediency or military motives — that he 
felt himself bound in honour to inform me that a 
natural regard for the permanency of his own 
returning health, was his chief inducement to the 
question." 

All this was fair and candid. As there could 
be no reason for withholding from him what had 
passed between his own friends and Ibrahim, and 
as I had, indeed, the previous permission of the 
chief, I readily imparted it, adding, that he was 
likely to be detained in captivity till tidings were 
heard of an interesting youth of our party whom 
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they had taken prisoner. And this led to a 
detailed explanation of Zohrab's peculiar predi- 
cament, with the leading circumstances of which 
you, my friends, are already acquainted. Of my- 
self I said, tliat I was not professionally a medical 
man, but a Christian minister. 

After slightly starting at the idea of a 
Christian minister, the officer replied, "that if 
the youth had been born and educated in the 
fiiith of Mahomet, the penalty of death was cer- 
tainly incurred, according to the sttict interpre- 
tation and enforcement of the law of the Prophet : 
but he had not the least apprehension tliat it bad 
been actually inflicted under existing circum- 
stances. To confess the truth," said he, " so far 
as this matter concerns myself, my apprehensions 
are the other way. I am afraid of being delivered 
np too soon. I think tliat under your indulgent 
cate, for which I (who have lived in Egypt a 
good deal among Christians) am not the less 
grateful on account of your sacred calling — ray 
wound will heal by what surgeons call the first 
intention, if I can keep quiet; and I dread the 
consequences of riding across the desart. 
those torrid desarts ! (apostrophised he) 
weary of looking on their cheerless and barren 
uniformity. I sigh for other scenes ; and I am 
here nearer to Mecca and Yemen, than if I re-cross 
the isthmus of Suez." 



larren * " 
I am 
-cross 
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'' Unless I mistake, sir,'' replied I, '' you are 
also weary of your present trade of predatory war- 
fare—or, it may be, of the ill success of it V 

** I am indeed," rejoined he, '* whatever its 
success ; for were I again fortunate and victo- 
rious on this petty theatre, I could but again 
become rich — again possess slaves, a palace, and 
a harem : and I have already experienced the 
lassitude, the vanity, the anxiety, the dissipation, 
and the loss of mental energy, that attend on the 
flimsy possession of these extrinsical goods." 

'' And you would therefore perform the Maho- 
metan pilgrimage to Mecca ?" 

" Not altogether so, to be candid with your 
reverence,'' returned the captain ; '' I'm afraid I 
am not quite religious enough for that to be my 
sole motive for wishing to visit Mecca. But I 
look back on the greater part of my former life 
with regret ; and I wish to make some atonement 
to a beloved female whom I hope to find not far 
from the holy city, and whom, till I unfortunately 
lost, I did not know how much I loved. Alas ! I 
neglected her for mistaken luxuries, and for the 
boisterous pursuit of military distinction. I am 
frank vnth you, sir," resumed he with a sigh, 
'' but you have given me proofs of disinterested- 
ness I shall not easily forget, and I am sure I shall 
not repent my confidence in confessing to you, 
that I am tired of my past pursuits, and want 
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the 4clat of nobler distinction, or the solace of 
sincere affection. To state my desires briefly : I 
could wish to remain here a voluntary prisoner, 
trusting I shall find some future means of recom- 
pensing the obligation, till my wound is healed ; 
by which time I hope to have determined either 
to proceed to Mecca, or join the Pasha in some 
expedition against the Greeks." 

"You seem to have discovered your true in- 
terest in time," said I; "the earlier years of man 
should make provision for the later; perpetual 
levity must end in ignorance ; and intemperance, 
though it may fire the spirits for an hour, will 
make life short or miserable. Youth is of no long 
duration ; and in maturer age, when the enchant- 
ments of fancy shall cease, and the phantoms of 
delight dance no more about us, we shall have no 
comforts but the consolations of religion, the 
esteem of wise men, and the means which may 
remain to us of doing good. You do right there- 
fore to stop, while to stop is in your power. Let_ 
us live as men who are sometime to grow old^fl 
and to whom it will be the most dreadful of e 
evils to count their past years by their follie 
to be reminded of their former luxuriance i 
health, only by the maladies which riot has prtKf 
duced.* The kind attention with which you harad 

■ I find a pasBBge bo nmch like the above in Johnson's J 
Rastelas, that I am half persuiuied the penitent prisoner mud 
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been treated here, you owe to the benevolence of 
the learned Sheik at the head of the village who, 
I believe has some respect for your bravery, 
though not for the cause in which it has been 
lavished. The happiness you are seeking for, 
you are not more likely to find in taking part 
against the Greeks, than in plundering the Arabs 
of their pastoral wealth, or in those anxious vani- 
ties, and that consequent satiety, which have 
called forth your regret. If indeed you were to 
join the standard of the Greeks, like a great but 
greatly dissipated countryman of mine, who, had 
he lived, would have been the Achilles of their 
cause, as he is of modem poetry — Freedom and 
Christianity might teach your heart to glow with 
a sentiment approaching as near to happiness as 
our sublunary natures are capable of advancing: 
but that is nothing when compared with the more 
extatic joys that would await you hereafter. Oh ! 
replenish your lamp then with the oil of right- 
eousness ere the bridegroom appear : and oh I be 
ready with your works of charity to the brethren, 
that when the Lord cometh, he may say, ' Inas- 
much as ye have benefited the least of these my 

have read it. It will be remembered that the scene of that 
philosophical fiction is laid in Egypt; but the language- 
has Rasselas ever been translated into the Coptic or Arabic ? 
I must really leave the solution of this problem to the inge* 
nuity of the reader. — London Editor , 
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brethren, ye have benefited me.' Concerning 
your projected journey, allow me to say that a 
pilgrimage of human affection would assuredly 
rebrace your mental system ; but a religious pil- 
grimage to Mecca would only confirm you in 
that error which now depresses your rational en- 
joyments. Having already tasted the joys of the 
paradise of Mahomet, and found thein like the 
apples of Sodom, why should you travel to the 
Caaba to renew your erroneous tenets, Chris- 
tianity meanwhile offerino' you the surest and the 
g-randest prospects both here and hereafter ? 
Listen then, roy friend, oh ! listen, ere it be too 
late, and reflect that life is short, and opportu- 
nity fleeting." 

" Nay, my good doctor," returned the Mussul- 
man, (assuming an air which I thought tended a 
little too much towards levity to be in perfect 
harmony with liis past professions,) " why should 
I, who have no predilection for music, prefer the 
angelic choirs and celestial concerts of your 
Christian heaven, to refined intercourse with 
beautiful and purified women, and the ambrosial 
fruits of the tree of life ? That intemperate grati- 
fication of our earthly organs, which ends in 
satiety and aversion, ]Droves no mistake ou the 
part of the Prophet with regard to the nature of 
the joys of hereafter." 

"As music," said I, "is a pure pleasure, and 
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when combined with poetry awakens exalted 
sentiments, we may not wonder that certain poets, 
of chaste imaginations, have supposed we shall 
enjoy it in heaven in an exquisitely refined and 
ravishing degree of perfection; but reflecting 
Christians are far from teaching or thinking that 
the joys of heaven will be limited to the extacies of 
hymning the praises of the Almighty. On the con- 
trary, we expressly profess not to know more of 
hereafter, than that Ood has intense and eternal 
joys in store for us. We do not attempt to materi- 
alise what is spiritual, nor to describe what is inef- 
fable; and in Aose Christian scriptures,— of which 
I hope you will do me the pleasure to accept the 
copy which I now lay before you — ^you will read 
that ' eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man, to conceive 
the things which God has prepared for those that 
love him/ ** 

I now took my leave, promising to represent 
his case, as it merited, to the Emir or Sheik ; for 
Ibrahim was both a celebrated preacher, and the 
first in civil authority; and I left my patient 
turning over the leaves of the Arabic testament, 
as I hoped; with pious curiosity. 
- The day was now pretty far spent, and having 
previously resolved to take the earliest opportunity 
of paying a second visit to the habitation of the 
Prophetess, as the most likely channel through' 
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which to obtain tidings of my missing friend, I 
set forth oa my purposed errand, after apprising 
Ibrahim that such was my intention. 

I shall give you a short account of this walk, 
for though fruitless, (as you will readily have an- 
ticipated,) of its ostensible purpose, yet as it 
tended to throw some fresh light on this singular 
woman, and on those peculiarities of her mode of 
life which I could observe but imperfectly at my 
former visit, I think those English friends to 
whom you impart tlie results of my mission, will 
not be displeased with a brief account of what I 
now heard and saw. 

I found kids and lambs frisking about iu sym- 
pathetic mirth, and two boys and a girl cheerfully 
busied; the former in the pastoral employment 
of penning up sheep and goats, and the latter in 
feeding poultry not far from the priucipal en- 
trance of the cavern. The cave where Robinson 
Crusoe, that fast friend of our eariy years, so 
piously resided, was a mere cranny compared 
with the present, I soon discovered that, beyond 
the first chamber, there were, as in the Egyptian 
catacombs, and in Shakspeare's cell of Prospero, 
interior recesses, of which some had Well-closed 
doors ; and, as the girl informed rae, contained 
cheeses, dates, honey, rice, raisins, barley, and 
other rural stores, including that fragrant berry 
which constitutes the chief beverage of this penin- 
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aula ; while in others were deposited chests with 
female attire, pottery, culinary utensils, 8cc. The 
instrument of bamboo, ebony, and metal, which 
stood in the outer chamber, behind the curtain of 
camel's hair, I did not comprehend ; but near it lay 
the sacred scriptures of Mahomet, a few other 
books, and two manuscript planispheres or charts 
of rudely delineated constellations, which the little 
maid seemed to hold in such awful respect, that I 
saw at once she was at least touched with the 
mysticism of her mistress and nation. These were 
drawn on prepared skins, rolled on bamboo sticks, 
and, as my little Arabian attendant informed me, 
were all used by her mistress in the ramie; which 
is their technical word for foretelling future events 
by the stars. It is in all probability chiefly 
from this mystical and scientific furniture of her ^ 
cell, that Fatima has obtained the appellation of 
the Prophetess. 

The small ornamented drum, which in Arabia 
Faelix is a concert instrument, and sometimes 
played on by females of high birth, stood in a 
retired corner. I slightly, but very inconside- 
rately, touched the tympanum with my finger- 
nails, in passing, just to try the tones of the in- 
strument, but immediately desisted, as the snake 
I had before noticed, which lay coiled in a cor- 
ner, began to raise itself at the sound. I felt 

s 
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a slight sensation of something like awe^ and 
I soon found from the little maiden's terror^ that 
this serpent-play was strictly forbidden. Yet I 
presently remarked that the reptile appeared to 
be perfectly domesticated, and not at all at en- 
mity with man ; nor do I beUeve it was retained 
upon any superstitious principle, or with the 
most distant view of exciting ideas of sorcery, 
which some designing persons in this country 
affect to practise under the denomination of 
Sihhr,* though it might naturally enough lead to 
such suspicions, and doubtless ' contributed its 
share to the sort of mystic reverence in which 
this remarkable personage was held — ^not only 
by the inhabitants of Ibrahim^s village, but of 
some others to which her fame has extended. I 
rather think she kept this singular companion, 
because a good heart, even in cherished soli- 
tude, wants some object to be kind to, and a 
harmless snake might be retained with less con- 
stant solicitude on the part of its mistress than 
perhaps any other animal, while it exceeds 
most others in the picturesque variety of its 
forms and colours, and the ever- varying elegance 
of its attitudes. I remember once visiting an 

* I take this fancied science to be of Arabian origin, and 
tihhr to be the etymon of the initial syllable ofior-ceiy. 
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English lady in the neighbourhood of Maiden, 
who kept a pet snake, I believe, for the above 
reasons, though such is the prejudice of educa- 
tion and force of habit, that most persons saw 
with repugnance the creature in its silent ca- 
resses coil about her beautiful arms and neck. 

When I enquired after her mistress, the maiden 
answered that she was abroad, and would not 
return that night, — adding with great simplicity, 
that whether she was gone to fetch a star, or to 
meet the moon, or for what else, she could not 
tell, but she heard the Prophetess say very so- 
lemnly before, she set forth — 

'' On the motions of MazaUtob, 
And silent turnings of Ko-Mb, 
Hang the fortunes of Zohrdb.** 

And she knew that Mazal-tob and Ko-kab were 
stars. 

*' And pray, my girl, in which direction did 
she travel?" inquired I. 

'* She went that way," pointing westward ; 
*' and took with her her best milch camel, and a 
store of provisions : and you know, sir. 

To reach the raml^. 
We must follow dubh^." 

What perils environ us, my friend, at almost every 
step, as we pursue this eventful journey of mortal 
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life ! If poetry has been indebted to supers tition* 
as philosophy has said, how amply she repays 
the obligation ; how much more are poor grace- 
less and ignorant mortals under the influence of 
superstitious rhymes, than of reason ! To men- 
tion a trivial circumstance which occurs to me: 
I remember during my adolescence that I was for 
years kept in dread of having my hair cut on a 
Friday, and my nails on a Sunday, merely be- 
cause my nurse had oracularly pronounced 
rhyme, and in my hearing, the puerile couplet- 



" Friday cut Hmt; Sunday cut horn : 
Better the child had never been bom." 



" Ah ! my innocent little wanderer," returned 
I ; " listen to me, and listen to the Lord-; I must 
teach you the true Dubhe, (guide,) which is the 
Holy Spirit ; the true Kokab, (hinge,) which is 
Christ Jesus; and the true Mazal-tob, (king of 
stars, or ?C) which is the great God, Jehovah 
himself." 

" I really don't understand you, sir," replied 
the little maiden. 

" Perhaps not at present, but you will in time, 
if you attend to my lessons. I shall come again, 
when the great Father may please to be more 
propitious, and send us a ray of his divine grace. 
But do you read Arabic?" 

"A little, sir," with a low obeisance. 



I 
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I produced my Arabic copies of the Old and 
New Testaments; and with them I unhappily 
drew forth a few glass beads, which I carried 
about me to amuse children. Alas! this was 
wrong: I soon perceived that my little Ara- 
bian tyro was far more delighted with these 
baubles than with the precious pearls of the 
gospel, and could no longer fix her attention for 
a moment on the sacred volumes. I deposited 
them however on the desk of the Prophetess. 

Though mystery still hung over the particular 
cause of the absence of Fatima, yet the motive 
scarcely admitted of doubt ; the very fact was 
something like a clue in a darkened labyrinth, 
by which, though sight is not assisted, feeling is ; 
it therefore inspired me with the confident hope 
that her son was somewhere in safety ; and Ibra- 
himr— who had previously been informed of the 
relations in which they stood— on my return, 
strengthened my faith in the supposition ; so that 
I slept that night tolerably free from anxiety, and 
very soundly, you may be sure, after my recent 
bodily fatigues. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



** This way the noise was^ if mine ear prove true." 

Com us. 
« Oh let me safely to the fair return ! 

Say, with a kiss, she must not, shall not mourn ; 

Oh let me teach my heart to lose its fears, 

Recaird by Wisdom's v(uce and Zara's tears I 

He said ; and call'd on heaven to bless the day 

"When back to Shiraz walls he bent his way." 

Collins. 



'* By the beard of the Prophcjt ! but this is 

strange," said a voice, which was answered by a 
laugh. *' Well, this is really the drollest thing — 
Ha! ha! That he should not know us again!" 
ejaculated the speaker, scarcely able to articulate 
for enjoyment of the joke, and then joining the 
laughter in a loud peal that made the rocks re- 
echo. 

Zohrab turned his head, and, looking over some 
bushes and brambles from the rocky nook where 
Sadi was pitching his tent — '' But you mistake — 
I do know you again,** said he, *^ and have rea- 
son to remember you with hospitable feelings." 
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''Ha! who? what?" exclaimed the Hurprised 
and staring stranger.* 

" Pray do me the pleasure to walk round the 
copse, and partake of some coffee and such other 
refreshment as I may be able to set before you/' 
returned the youth. 

'' You have the advantage of us/' said the elder 
of the travellers. Seeing you but partially, and 
not seeing your faces, I thought you had been 
two of our own people. I find myself in the predi- 
cament of him I was laughing at : I cannot re- 
collect you. However, sir, we need refreshment, 
for the sun has been warmish to-day, as you 
know, and we have journeyed far. We will 
therefore willingly partake of your coffee, your 
confidence, and your conversation, whilst my 
troop is coming up." 

'* And as one good turn deserves another," said 
his companion, '' let us recommend you to leave 
that apparently snug and sheltered nook in which 
you seem to be employed in pitching your tent, 

* It was my piqnl himself who related this adventure to 
me I and Zohrab is in person very like that admirable come- 
dian familiarly known by the name of Jack Bannister, when 
I first remember him : he has the same talent, and almost 
the same extraordinary power of mimicry ;' and in this part 
of his narrative assmned exactly the unsophisticated and 
unconscious stare of Bannister's fine dark eye and raised 
brow. 
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and come round hither with your servant and 
your camel ; for but very lately a man died in 
that spot of a pestilential distemper, and the 
place is therefore defiled and dangerous to 
sleep in." 

This was enough for Sadi, who immediately 
drew his tent pegs, and ted round the horse and 
camel. As may be supposed, they were now 
close to a well. It was of excellent water, which 
bubbled up among rocks and bushes in a wild 
spot, tufted with a few thorny acacias and tama- 
rind trees, well known to Sadi and those other 
Arabs into whose society our travellers had 
luckily fallen. These meeting- places are in this 
part of the world. Nature's own coffee-houses, and 
people assemble at them — excepting indeed when 
the quantity of water is insufficient for all their 
cattle — under the excitement of social, friendly, 
and news -en quiring feelings, seeming to take a 
hint from a kind Providence to be kind and open- 
hearted to each other. 

Whilst the party were seating themselves and 
sipping their coffee, Zohrab informed his newly- 
found associates that he had formerly been kindly 
treated, though somewhat violently seized, by a 
troop of their comrades (for his experience had 
taught him the propriety of avoiding personali- 
ties) near the Birs Nimrood. 

" Oh, aye " — the recollection seemed to kindle 
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like wildfire— '< WeU/' taid Balbouk of the Stan 
of Plenty — ^for he it was — " you left with us, if 
you remember, a certain Usurer, whom we de- 
tained because, knowing him of old, we were 
sure he would bring a good ransom. The man I 
mean is he who, forgetting the resentment you 
must feel at being defrauded of Ismael's and of 
Esau's birth-rights, would have claimed your 
ancient relationship ; and would have persuaded 
you that you and he were joint lords of the soil 
whereon stands the Birs Nimrood. He, in short, 
who affected to be ready to resist the gigantic 
shade of the mighty hunter himself, yet quailed 
before my children." 

** Oh yes," returned the Arabian youth, " you 
need not remind me of these adventures ; I re- 
member them well enough. Pray proceed with 
your relation about the usurer." 

** Well, to say truth, it was at Ju$ forgetfulness 
we were just now laughing. However, soon after 
you quitted us, we agreed with our prisoner for 
his safe conduct to Horeb, whither we were at the 
time about to remove ; he wanting to be safely 
transported to Mount Sinai, where he confidently 
expected to meet another Jew, who, as he stated, 
would defray his ransom. But it was not that 
which excited our mirth. We laughed, because 
twelve or fourteen years ago we had been engaged 
with him in a certain enterprise, and we disco- 
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vered that he had entirely forgotten our persons. 
To be sure, men alter in the course of that lapse 
of time : but we knew him, and when we seized 
you all near the Birs Nimrood, we very well knew 
that you and your friend of the Arabic psalters 
were only temporarily in his company." 

" Men certainly do alter much in that space of 
time," said Zohrab; " but moat of these commer- 
cial Jews are men of shrewd discernment where 
their interest is concerned ; and how can you tell 
that he might not wish to be forgotten? Was 
the enterprise you spoke of, of a creditable cha- 
racter ? " 

" Not much of that indeed, to confess the 
truth," replied Balbouk ; " for it was no other 
than the separation of a mother and chdd, for the 
sake of a few jewels and a little pelf, of which we 
were to have had a certain portion. But the 
enterprise was not very successful ; for of two 
caskets and a beautiful woman that he longed to 
possess, he mijsed the lady, and, I believe, the 
casket he wanted most. The issue was this : — 
The boy was relumed to the Jew's brother — a 
merchant of Antioch — to whose care his fatlier 
was believed to have destined him : the mother 
became aware of the stratagems of our usurious 
Hebrew in time to frustrate them; and after en- 
during some persecution, was lost to his hopes 
either in the populous and bustling city of 
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Daoiascus, or in Thpolis — I reaUy know not 
which/' 

** And the Jew/' enquired Zohrab ; '' what be- 
came of him ? and where is he now ? " 

'' I know not what became of him at the time/' 
answered Balbouk, ** for he stole away from us 
somewhat surreptitiously ; but we left him within 
these few days not far from the foot-mark of Ma- 
homet's camel. A deputation from the monastery 
of Mount Sinai met us at the little chapel of the 
Bush; (so called from having been the scene of the 
first miraculous interview between Jehovah and 
Moses ;) they paid his ransom honourably ; and 
I belieye the very next morning he started east- 
ward with another tribe of Arabs, and a long pro- 
cession of camels." 

" Then Maimonides has returned/' said the 
youth, turning toward Sadi ; " and as the ne- 
fiuriops Jew is with him, we need not proceed 
further. 

'< Maimonides — now I recoUect-^M^oi the name 
of his friend/' observed the chief of the embroi- 
dered scarf. 

'' And now/' ^aid Zohrab, again addressing 
himself to Balbouk, (though with somewhat more 
of importance in his bearing,) *' should I want thy 
testimony concerning any of these matters which 
thou hast been relating, can I have it before the 
learned Emir Ibrahim, whom you probably know 
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by reputation ? — I mean, upon your being rewarded 
for your trouble ; for, to let you into a eecret, I am 
the hoi/ whose early adventure you have been 
narrating." 

" You the boy ! " exclaimed Balbouk in a tone 
almost exceeding that of surprise. 

" Ah!" said Zohrab in a jocular strain, " so 
you can forget in thirteen years as well as Ben 
Levi ? Well, I believe I am somewhat altered, and 
you may stand excused. But I am the boy that 
was, and am by birth, on the mother's side, an 
Arab of the sacred tribe of Koreish." 

" How very singular!" returned the chief. 
" The ways of Allah are indeed wonderful, and past 
finding out. Well i let us shake hands then. 
Our testimony will be cheerfully given. I am 
Balbouk of the Pleiades and the embroidered 
scarf. My troop is scattered about among these 
scanty pastures ; and after reposing to-night, we 
intend travelling eastward, and indeed had pur- 
posed to pitch our tents for some days at least 
near the delicious fountains of Ibrahim, and to 
traffic with his villagers ; for the women of my 
tribe weave carpets, and we have other articles 
to barter." 

In the course of dispatching their evening 
refection, the two parties agreed to travel toge- 
ther the next day, and soon betook themselves to 
their nocturnal repose. 
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While Jupiter and filial piety were conducting 
Zohrab to this fortunate rencontre with Balbouk 
and his comrades, the stipulationB of the treaty 
between Ibrahim and the brigands were carried 
into effect, and the invaders (evacuating the 
ruined caravansera) took their final departure, after 
a party of them had visited and taken amicable 
leave for the present of their wounded captain. At 
this interview he made them sensible that he had 
the most entire reliance on their account of the 
escape of their Arabian prisoner ; and that he was, 
independently of that circumstance, well content 
to remain within the fortress of Ibrahim till his 
wound was thoroughly healed ; and he gave some 
intimation of a vowed or projected pilgrimage to 
Mecca, before he returned to the banks of the 
Nile. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



"The charm dissolves apace : 
And as the morning steals upon the night. 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. 

— — ^— Their understanding 
Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shores 
That now lie foul and muddy/' Shakspearb. 



Whether it was to controvert or to please me, 
or from the deep interest which the learned Emir 
himself took in such discussions^ I cannot say ; 
but after the departure of these men, seeming to 
dismiss from his mind all anxiety on theii* ac- 
count, he again led the discourse toward religion, 

• 

by enquiring — as though he intended merely to fill 
up a casual lapse in conversation — '^ Whether cir- 
cumstances had operated increase or abatement 
of my zeal, or any change in my sentiments, since 
I had sojourned in these parts ? The moral duties 
toward your neighbour/' continued he, glancing 
very good humouredly at the stranger, as if to 
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give him to understand how entirely he might 
consider himself at his ease — " in which you have 
so frankly engaged in the course of these last few 
days, appear to me to have profitably drawn off 
your attention, in some degree at least, from doc- 
trinal and speculative points ; you h^ve success- 
fully emulated the good Samaritan of St Luke." 
** I trust that the duties of which you speak 
will never induce me to forget my duty towards 
GU>d/' replied I, perhaps a little too hastily : 
** yet I must confess that some of my feelings 
have undergone a change. When I first saw and 
heard you — and even while I had only heard of 
you — my heart rose toward the throne of Grace, in 
the hope that you might become an illustrious 
convert: my boweb yearned — I longed to be 
instrumental in the work of your salvation ; and 
I internally prayed heaven to enlighten your dark- 
ness/'* 

* The reader who has perused Mrs Judson's account 
of the Reverend " Dr Judson's Mission to the Barman 
Bnfipire/' will not fail to he struck with certain coinci- 
dences here, notwithstanding the difference between tlie 
despotic conduct of the monarch " of the golden foot," 
and the mild urbanity of our Arabian philosopher of the 
golden head. '^ After the emperor had perused the pe- 
tition, [Judson's petition to be allowed to teach Chris- 
tianity in the Burmese territory,] he handed it back with- 
out saying a word, and took the tract. Our hearts now 
rose to God for a display of his grace — * Oh have' mercy on 
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" Your enthusiastic imagination inflated your 
hope, and taught you to fancy the rest. It is but 
—permit me to say — an every-day specimen of 
that religious infatuation whicli ia by no means 
confined to Christianity or to Christendom, 
though it nowhere spreads more rankly. How- 
ever, regarding your motive — ! firmly believe 
that no prayer on the part of man that was ever 
addresed to Deity could be more disinterestedly 
honest. And yet it was not heard, or not heeded. 

Bunnah ! have mercy on her king i ' But alas ! the time 
ia not yet come. He held the tract long enough to read the 
two first sentences, which assert that there is one eternal God, 
who ia independent of the incidents of mortnlity ; and ibiX 
beside him there ia no God; and then with an air of indif- 
ference, /Jtr/iopj of disdain, he dashed it down to the ground." 
I should say certainly of dkdaia, if he dashed it to the 
ground; or there would be no expression in human action. 
*' Moung-Zah (the vizier) stooped forward, picked it up, 
said handed it to us. Moung-Yo (a Bunnan officer) made 
a slight attempt to save ua, by unfolding one of the volumee 
which composed our present, and displaying its beauty ; bat 
his majesty took no notice. Our fate was decided. After 
a few moments, Moung-Zah interpreted his royal master's 
will in the following terms : — ' In regard to the objects of 
your petition, his majesty gives no order. In regard to your 
sacred books, hw majesty has 'no use for them. Take Ihem 
atcay." This conclusive sentiment, with regard to tlie in- 
troduction of our sacred books, will he observed to be the 
same in eastern, as our Missionary found it to be in weitem, 
Asia. — London Editor. 
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Should this sort of experience, think you, teach 
us to repose much faith in the efficacy of 
prayer?'* 

<« I cannot tell, because I am less certain than 
you seem to be that some portion of human 
earthly vanity, to which us blind earth-worms 
are, alas ! too prone, did not, by mingling with my 
religious aspirations, stimulate or suggest the 
prayer which you have pronounced to be so 
honest and disinterested. How it would have 
swelled my English — aye, my terrestrial import- 
ance, I may say, to have had a prophet of the east 
for a proselyte ! How can I be certain that my 
heart might not be prompted by the ambitious 
effrontery of emulating the Saviour himself after 
his beatification, and that the text of * Saul! 
Saul! why persecutest thou me?' was not flutter- 
ing about my fancy, as yonder butterfly seems 
now to ask for human admiration, and admission 
among your Arabian perfumes ? " 

'* Yonder butterfly — now I look at him — is a 
voracibus moth, who must be turned out of this 
chamber certainly, or my ancient scrolls may 
suffer from the ignorant gratification of his appe- 
tite, as other scriptures have suffered from other 
well-dressed grubs. But it may be quite other- 
wise with your motives and conduct. That indeed 
depends on your own consciousness; and your 
own recollection must answer your interrogations, 

T 
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Can there be sin without consciousness, think 
you? If your conscience upbraid you not, why 
should you doubt your own sincerity? There 
would be neither sound delicacy, nor sense, nor 
religion (I should suppose) in the indulgence of 
squeamish apprehensions. And the main ques- 
tion is. Do you recollect the presence in your 
mind of any such sinister, or — as you may perhaps 
term it — Satanic motive of short-lived earthly 
vanity, as you describe and seem to dread ? For 
my own part, I should not accuse you of wicked- 
ness, if you did ; though I might perhaps allow 
that your motive would be less pure than if you 
did not. There is nothing vicious, or even unge- 
nerous, in wishing for the praise of our fellow- 
countrymen, provided it be not at the expense of 
performing any work evil in itself. Now we all 
know or can guess how mercenary soldiers feel 
when they consent, in their avidity for false glory, 
wealth, and plunder, to become constituent parts 
of a machine of destruction : — " 

Our military prisoner started here, and drew 
back in his seat, 

" Excuse me, sir," resumed Ibrahim — " but I 
must not let this unlucky oversight, or seeming 
breach of manners, snap the thread of our argu- 
ment," Turning to me, he said, " Now, supposing 
you to have felt only what you deem the purer mo- 
tive, would it not have been for the sake of your 
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own soul that yon wished to save mine ? Verily, 
would yon not have reckoned upon jour reward?" 

While I was digesting this allusion to the re- 
markable text of St Matthew, my opponent 
heaped up his argument with, '' If there be dis- 
credit or disgrace in hoping for or expecting a 
small reward, how stands the case with regard to 
a large one?" 

" Oh, do not overwhelm me with doubt !" ex- 
claimed I, with an emotion to which I had 
hitherto been a stranger. 

'* Ah, Christian/' returned the Emir, " art thou a 
sceptic at the bottom ? for hypocrite I do not sup- 
pose, nor would even believe thou art." 

This unexpected piercing as with a mental 
probe, I must confess, somewhat startled me. An 
undefinable confusion of feelings came over my 
intellects. " I would here pray to heaven," said 
I, ** for firmness and for aid ; " and I ran from 
my seat with the intention of kneeling. But I 
bad just made incontinent acknowledgment of my 
doubting state of mind ; and in my present mo- 
mentary incertitude of purpose — for perplexed 
just then I certainly was — I added, '* But you 
spoke anon, my dear sir, as if you doubted the 
efficacy of prayer ?" 

** I do doubt it," firmly responded the chief. 
** But then I am an avowed sceptic, and feel neither 
shame nor remorse in the avowal. Perhaps too I 
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am, at least in one sense, chartered in this pro- 
fession by my veneration for the book and cha- 
racter of Job ; for Mahomet came ostensibly to 
restore the primitive religion of the patriarchs and 
prophets, But my doubts, or the opinions I 
choose to quaUfy by that word, need not influ- 
ence yours, or induce more scepticism on your 
part tlian reason may warrant. Please to take 
with you, however, that I only doubt the efficacy 
of prayer as prayer, not as a mode of piously ex- 
ercising the human heart, I am not at all averse 
from either religious or moral ejaculation or invoca- 
tion. What are these but modes of wishing aloud? 
Yet are there not silent wishes, think you, as well 
known and as much attended to by the Power 
to whom they are addressed, as the vocal and 
audible?" 

" There is surely something more in prayer 
than wishing rendered vocal by its fervency. 
There is reliance also on the power of God." 

" Reliance on his power? Yes. But why not 
feel reliance also on his wisdom and knowledge? 
However, after what I have admitted, you surely 
need not urge me to argue against this mode of 
devotion. I have stated that as an exercise — a 
mental exercise — it is eligible, and even praise- 
worthy, if not carried to excess. When it is — in 
strict analogy with the metaphor I have em- 
ployed — it debilitates instead of strengthening." 
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** And what would yon term excess ? *' inter- 
posed the Turk. 

" Why^ yon know, our Arabian Prophet has 
prescribed the performance of this supposed^duty* 
at the least five times per diem, and some of his 
prayers are long. Now this I think loss of time, 
as well as uncalled-for prostration of mind. He 
who kneels so much and so long, finds diflScuIty 
and feels pain in rising. Cramped by supersti- 
tion, he begins perhaps to suspect himself of sin 
in desiring to rise at all. But it may be that I 
take a more abstract view of this matter than either 
of you. I regard prayer — not as having any the 
least efiect upon Omnificence : I am not so 
presumptuous as that would amount to ; but 
merely as a mode of moral excitement or mental 
relief to ourselves. When our school-boy intel- 
lects are not flogged to the task — and the honest 
desire of pouring forth our invocations comes over 
us, as it occasionally did of old over the patriarch 
Job-— under such an impulse, to pray is like enter- 
ing the mental gymnasium, where the soul gains 
strength, that is, speaking with reference to the 
human understanding ; but the poetry of prayer — 
or, to speak of it with reference to the imagination 
— it then becomes the fruition of religious and 
moral sentiment, when enthusiasm is wrought up 
to passion, and the mind, after blandly dissolving 
in its own emotions, comes forth from its oratory 
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relieved, refreshed, cheered, and charmed with ita 
own consciousness ; or, as the uxorious David 
has written, hke a bridegroom from his chamber, 
rejoicing, &c. But enough of this scriptural me- 
taphor. I think that by such communion — holy 
communion, if you please to call it so, with the 
God within the breast — a capability of wholesome 
abBtraction from local and temporal interests may 
be acquired ; human reason may obtain the means 
of conceutrating its energies J the feehngs and the 
fancy may become' amalgamated with the judg- 
ment, as mercury with gold ; and thus, from the 
willing o£ impulse, approximate toward the wiser 
willing ot duty :* — which is to say, that prayer 
may assist us toward an habit of bringing the 
whole mass of our past experience and informa- 
tion to bear upon present circumstances, before 
we resolve — a habit which could not fail to be 

* Here, as far as respecta the rite of prayer, is fresh illus. 
tralion of Lord Shaftesbury's position, that ' sensible men 
are of the same religion all the world over.' The author of 
' The Heart of Mid Lothian' saya, ' Without entering into an 
abstruse point of divinity, one thing is plain ; namely, that 
the person who lays open his doubts and distresses in 
prayer with feeling and sincerity, must necessarily, in the 
act of HO doing, purify his mind from tlie dross of worldly 
passions and interests, and bring it into that state when the 
resolutions adopted are likely to be selected rather from a 
sense of duty than from any inferior motive.' — Loadm 
Editor. 
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of most salutary influence. Considered in this 
favourable light, an oratory, or closet of prayer, 
is a sort of mental elaboratory, where in sub- 
tilising after the elixir of life, the most sound and 
important practical discoveries may result : yet 
prayer, proceeding fir(»n the tame subjugations of 
mere superstition, and trained habit, might wear 
the stones out with its knees without effecting this 
or aught else. And after all — ^like that vain science 
of alchymy to which I have compared it — prayer 
will probably in time be exploded or become ob- 
solete ; and, as mind advances, more direct and 
efficient habits of contemplation and self-commu- 
nion be substituted instead thereof. Even now 
we may perceive that the shortest prayers are the 
best. How short and comprehensive is the uni- 
versal prayer which Jesus Christ taught ! And 
so pertinent and expressive as well as brief, that 
in all my reading I have met with but one other 
that will advantageously compete with it.'' 

" May I ask where you met with that other 
prayer which you prefer; and what is the sub- 
stance. of it?'' enquired I. 

** I cannot at this moment," replied he, *' call 
to mind where I met with it ; but it is simply an 
entreaty-*a solemn entreaty — that the Deity will 
be pleased to bestow on the invocator that which 
18 good for him and for society^ although he 
should be too ignorant or unweeting. to ask it ; 
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and to shield him from evil, even though at ' 
another time he should ignorantly pray for it. 
But it is more concisely expressed than this ; and 
probably, ' Give us, O Lord, that which is good 
for us, even though we desire it not; and with- 
hold from us that which is evil, even though we 
should desire it' — is not far from a verbatim ver- 
sion," 

" But this," said I smiling — for I had now 
quite recovered my composure — " is in fact tanta- 
mount to — at least is in full harmony with — the 
resignation expressed in the prayer of our Saviour 
by the words, ' Thif will be done on earth, as it 
is ia Heaven.' " 

" It ia so," acquiesced the Arabian teacher: 
" But the classical fable of the praying farmer is 
perhaps still more in point to the major of the 
argument," jj 

" Permit me to ask what is that 1" fl 

" Oh, everybody knows the story. You only^ 
don't happen to recollect it at the present mo- 
ment. The farmer entreated of Jupiter that he 
might for a single year have the management of 
the weather on his own farm : his prayer was 
granted. He exultingly ordered down rain and 
sun-shine as he pleased ; and at the close of the 
season found, to bis extreme mortification, that 
he had a far less productive harvest than his 
neighbours." 
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** But prayer,'' said the Turkish captain, ^' has 
always been used all the world over : I should 
argue that it is therefore natural and proper. 
And in fact every interjection, ejaculation, and 
apostrophe, is a species of prayer." 

'* I have virtually admitted all these positions/' 
returned Ibrahim, with evident pleasure at per- 
ceiving the discernment of his guest. " These 
interjectional prayers, which you speak of, are so 
universally natural, that even the brute animals 
share with us the privilege of praying. Their 
tones of deprecation, and their utterings of 
entreaty to their superiors, are all prayers : nor 
can there be the least objection that I am aware 
of, human or divine, to such prayers, by what- 
ever creature put forth. None but the most 
rigid of Stoics would think of repressing the pri- 
vilege; and, unless I mistake, the time is ap- 
proaching when none but the most abject and 
superstitious of religionists will think of enforcing 
prayer as a duty." 

''But the prayers of the inferior animals — " said 
I with some surprise — " What a curious and 
novel analogy is this ! I had not thought of it 
before. You remind me however of that gradu- 
ated or subordinated scale of being which one 
of out first English poets has philosophically 
treated of; more especially of that part of his 
poem wherein he has asserted that — 
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" Heaven from all creatTirea hides the book of fate. 
All but the page prescribed — their present stats ; 
From brutes what men, from men what an^la know." 

Ibrahim smilingly, almost laughingly, said, " I 
hope you don't mean to banter me, nor to under- 
rate yourself. To be Berioua — I have myself be- 
fitowed some attention on this subject: I may 
say that, studying it with reference to the up- 
ward links of the chain of existence, I have some- 
timea found, or at least fancied it instrumental 
in assisting us to apprehend the existence of 
snperior natures, and that asserted continuity of 
onrown, for which man so ardently hopes. We 
have a pretty clear perception of the limits of the 
knowledge and capabilities of our horsea, camels, 
cattle and dogs ; and we also distinctly perceive 
that although they live and move and have their 
being among men, yet they can have no percep- 
tion, or even guess, or the faintest ray of an idea, 
of some species of human knowledge : arts and 
sciences, for example. What can a horse or a dog 
think when he sees a man standing before a 
statue, or handling a pen, pencil, telescope, or 
compasses? He can not think, or apprehend in 
the most distant manner the meaning of these 
things. 'Ah! Diamond,' said your great sir 
Isaac Newton to a favourite little dog, who in 
play had torn some of hia manuscript calculatii 
' you little know what mischief you have 
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And ah ! how do we know what divine specula- 
tions we may unconsciously rend in our terrestrial 
play? 

" On that ' page prescribed' of the statute-book 
of Nature, to which your poet has so philosophi- 
cally alluded, seems to be written, at least as far as 
my reading of such matters reaches, that all sen- 
tient beings are endowed with the power of com- 
prehending — ^perhaps I should rather say of ap- 
prehending — the nature of the actions of the ex- 
istences that are beneath them in the mighty 
chain of created beings, but not those which are 
above: just as we may be acquainted with the 
past, but cannot be with the future. Retrospec- 
tion is in our power ; but to look forward ' and 
see which seeds will grow and which will not' — 
we might as well pretend to see through a stone 
wall. Now, as are the human handlings of pens 
and telescopes to domesticated quadrupeds, may 
not the motions of the elements, and other pheno- 
mena of meteors, be to us ? — that is to say, may 
there not be much more in them than reaches the 
mind through the senses ? May they not be the 
occult phenomena of super-mundane mutations 
effected by superior natures to our own ?** 

The Turk here exclaimed, *' How I am delighted 
with this conversation or preaching, whichever I 
may term it. I never before met with anything 
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like it that was in any degree intelligible to me ; 
and though I nmst confess I do not understand 
the whole of it, yet it raises me in my own 
esteem to find that I am able to understand so 
much. I pray you, sirs, is this the metaphysi- 
cal philosophy of which I have heard the learned 
of Cairo discourse without seeming to know of 
what they were talking t" 

Ibrahim smiled and said, " Metaphysics is a 
word which by its etymology denotes science 
above or superior to the ordinary known and re- 
ceived doctrines of cause and effect ; and therefore 
so far what you have now heard is tolerably good 
metaphysics. In truth, and to be very candid 
with you, I should not know where to send you 
for sounder. At the sanie time I must be per- 
mitted to observe, that if we can t^et at any real 
metaphysics, a great many books which now pass 
under that denomination will immediately become 
mere scholastic contextures of woven words." 

Observing that the Turk here looked studiously 
at his own drapery, our teacher continued — "Aye, 
not without exhibiting considerable ingenuity in 
some of the patterns which they display, but 
flimsy as the muslins of India ; while for the light 
they transmit, they rather resemble our black 
hair-cloth blankets of Arabia." 

" With your excellency's illustration, I think I 
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can* understand something of this," acknow- 
ledged his military pupil with due humihty. 

*' But," added I, " of the remarkable things you 
have said at our present session, although many 
have been edifying and instructive, nothing has 
surprised me more than your being acquainted 
with the biographical anecdote of Newton and 
his dog." 

'* Oh," returned he, " I have formerly been a 
traveller; and travellers, as you have yourself 
experienced, sometimes pick up unexpected scraps 
of knowledge. Have I not conversed with sir 
WiUiam Jones ? Perhaps, ere you leave us, you 
may chance to discover that we of the East know 
full as much of the creeds and the philosophy of 
you wise men of the West as you do of ours^ 
with some remarkable exceptions, however, as I 
must admit. For example : what extraordinary — 
what wonderful men were those exalted country- 
men of yours, Newton and Jones ! When com- 
pared with the former, we are mere pigmies. 
Aye, he felt the true and only divine inspiration, 
in being the recipient of principles : and to him 

* Alas ! it must be confessed, that these " blankets of 
the dark'' but too often shut out the free light of heaven. 
But what can the learned Emir mean? Is our editorial 
brain more metaphysically dull than that of the half-learned 
Mameluke who fancies he understands the Philosopher? 
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and Buch highly -gifted minds are made the only 
revelations. In mental strength he was a very 
giant !" — He delivered these sentiments with that 
peculiar emphasis which denotes deep — I should 
rather say, exalted feeling. 

" If tones of entreaty are prayers," said I, 
" tones of enjoyment should be tbanksgivingB." 

" They are," returned he. 

But how wayward ia conversation! From the 
metaphor of gigantic intellect, we soon found our- 
selves discussing whether the giants of Genesis, 
which two of our finest English poets have turned 
to such beautiful account, and which are therein 
said to have sprung from some sort of intercourse 
between " the sons of God" and " the daughters 
of men," — wfere personages of lofty stature, great 
physical strength, great political power, great im- 
morality, or all of these ? 

Ibrahim, as may be expected, adhered to his 
formerly expressed opinions, that the sons of 
God were not winged angels, such as our modern 
poets have conceived in their fancies, and made 
Buch beautiful use of jn their writings ; but " were 
the Shak-ey priesthood, or Antediluvian proto- 
types of the levitical family of after times ; and 
that their gigantic offspring (so termed in the 
Hebrew) were, in fact, powerful apostates — of 
course held by the authors of Genesis, or, more 
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properly^ the author of that part of Genesis^ to be 
enormously wicked/' — Nor is there any foresee- 
ing to what this debate might have led^ or where 
it might have ended^ but for the arrival of our 
Arabian sybil at the fortress. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



" Then was speech in their dumbness, language in their very 
gestures : they looked as they had heard of a world ransomed, or 
one destroyed. A notable passion of wonder appeared in them; 
but the wisest beholder that knew no more but seeing, could not 
say if the importance were joy or sorrow ; but in the extremity of 
the one it must needs be." Shakspeare. 



The manly demeanour, the firm resignation, 
the frank philosophy, and the known bravery, 
of our now convalescent prisoner — to say no- 
thing of the docility which he displayed— 
appeared to have atoned for his past enmity 
and temerity, if indeed they were at all thought 
of by our liberal host beyond the battle night. 
Admitted to familiarity, and having been allowed 
to be present during the above discussion, he 
was sitting with us in that interesting oriental 
museum and library of which I have already 
given you some account, when '' the Proplietess" 
was announced : but of this his meditative mood 
allowed him to take little notice, although 'pro- 
phetess' be an awakening word, by which the at- 
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tention of most men would be effectually roused. 
His mind indeed, just at present, was buried in 
its own abstractions. He had felt great interest 
in the subjects of conversation that had occurred, 
and still mwe in the free and unhesitating style 
of discussion which had become habitual to the 
Arabian Emir, and which to the soldier of the 
Nile had the further charm of novelty. But if 
the frankness of Ibrahim's style affected him, 
how much more was he affected by the energetic 
and exciting character of the sentiments and 
opinions which he now heard advanced for the 
first time in his life ! Not that these were wholly 
and altogether new to his mind. On some 
points, at least, he had felt budding sentiments 
of the same kind ; but repressed by the precepts 
of the Koran, he had been afraid, as he after- 
wards confessed, to permit his thoughts to assume 
the shapes that now boldly stepped forward. 
The giants of past ages, however ; the efficacy of 
prayer; the subordination of sentient beings ; the 
nonentity of metaphysics ; as well as all thought 
of the future, were suddenly suspended by the 
apparition of Fatima, led in by our friend Hassan. 
The Turk started and clasped his bands in pure 
astonishment, every feature of his face seeming 
dilated; whilst Fatima, not Iqss powerfully 
affected— overborne indeed by the sudden rush 
of her feelings — uttered a shriek, closed her eyes, 

u 
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and would have Bunk senseless to the earth, had 
not Hassan opportunely prerented it. The next 
impulse of the Captaia was to rise, with the evi- 
dent purpose of rushing toward the Prophetess; 
but which I — knowing that his sudden start and 
extreme emotion must already have had a bad in- 
fluence on his cicatrising wound — made a sort of 
leap to prevent, and by such gentle violence as a 
physician is privileged to employ when firmly in- 
sisting for the sake of a friend and patient, obliged 
him to resume his scat. Ibrahim at the same in- 
stant — observing that the first motion of Fatima 
was to thrust forth her arms, as if to deprecate or 
prevent his too sudden approach, while she 
averted her pallid face — assisted Hassan in re- 
moving her to a sopha in another apartment, 
whither the damsels of the establishment were 
instantly summoned with the customary remedies 
for swooning and hysterical affections, which 
however had but little effect till tears, those 
generous outlets of an o'erburthened heart, came 
to her relief. 

Ah ! how shall I paint — how convey even a 
faint idea of the extreme emotion of the chief 
actors in this deeply interesting drama? How. 
attempt more than a feeble advertence to their 
overwhelming feelings, when I find it so difficult 
—so impracticable — to pourtray those of the 
spectators ? It really should be a pictures-aye, 
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and by some master-hand, to represent the sub* 
ordmate and sympathetic effects only of such a 
scene as I now behdd ; for words are too languid 
and draggling to express the sudden impulse, the 
unexpected ccmst^mation, the thrilling transport, 
the rapid and tumultuous transitions, and the 
melting of soul, that are simultaneously felt on 
tiiese intense occasions by a number of actors 
and sufferers, every one of whom, in addition to 
his own consciousness, is internally convinced of 
the profound and reciprocal sympathy of the rest, 
and feels an expanding human interest, subject to 
a moral electricity, of whose sphere of action he 
knows not the limits. 

But Timanthes and Abelard were right, and 
I must abandon the hope and the attempt to 
a£fect friends in England further than the trap- 
pings and the suits of passion may reach. These 
I may not tacitly dispense with, since they are 
necessary to the proceeding of my, story. 

After the Prophetess had quitted the apart- 
ment, the Turk in his turn became considerably 
agitated. His pulses palpitated, and his sighs, 
subsiding into groans, told but too truly the pro- 
found sufferings of a wounded spirit. What was 
to be dmie? — ^The materia medica occurred to 
Hassan ; should he fetch my medicine chest and 
laocets? — 

** You must exert yourself, sir," said I, address- 
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ing the now languid patient, " and repress, if 
possible, these violent emotions ; or fever and an 
open wound, which might here perhaps prove in- 
curable, will be the certain consequences. I call 
upon the benevolence — I invoke the authority of 
our host. You must immediately permit us to 
lead you back to your chamber : and since, from 
some heartfelt and overwhelming cause or other, 
the lady's presence affects you so deeply, I shall 
administer a composing draught, that you may 
recover your tranquillity ere you see her again." 

He yielded at length to my persuasions, with a 
sort of half crazy, half reluctant compliance : yet 
fever, and even some hours of delirium, did ensue, 
which it required the best medical skill of the 
village, in addition to my own, to overcome. I 
had soon however the satisfaction to find l/tat 
skill, and my prescription, sanctioned by the ap- 
probation of a more competent physician, and by 
the convalescence of our patient; for on the fourth 
day after this affecting occurrence, our troop, 
which had been detached for the protection of 
the village of Maimonides, returned ; and with 
them came Maimonides himself, the most eminent 
medical practitioner in those parts, or perhaps in 
all Arabia. He brought with him, among other 
rarities, certain Samaritan manuscripts of remote 
antiquity, and an Arabic copy of the book of Job, 
to collate with those in the library of his friend 
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Ibrahim. Bat, what was just now felt to be of 
far more importance — he was accompanied by 
Ben Levi, the Jew. 

Ibrahim, Hassan, and myself, thought it no 
weak indulgence of idle curiosity to acknowledge 
to each other that we felt extremely anxious 
for further information concerning these recent 
events; but delicacy forbade us to seek for it. 
Nothing could be clearer than that between the 
chief actors and sufferers on the occasion, mutual 
joy, or sorrow, or both, had been deeply felt, and 
were still felt : there were all the signs of profound 
participation ; but there was a certain sacredness 
hanging like a peplum around them ; and whether 
our captive and the Prophetess were brother and 
sister, or husband and wife, or what other inte- 
resting relation existed between them, we agreed 
was not a subject for direct enquiry, and enter- 
tained little doubt that a short time would dis- 
close. 

During this interval — admitted to the conver- 
sation and confidence of the revived Fatima, 
whom I found in excellent spirits, I learned from 
her the story, which I have already related to you,, 
of Zohrab's escape from the turret, and the mission 
on which she had sent him in search of Ben Levi. 
I suspect that she had some intention of impart- 
ing more ; but when she heard of the arrival of 
the latter at tlie fortress, her energies seemed 
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to arouse, and, after a momentary agitation of 
contending thoughts — to dilate as it were into 
pleasing amazement! — Her rapid mind apparently 
teeming with prophetic anticipations, she soon 
requested me to demand a public audience of 
Ibrahim and Maimonides in their magisterial 
capacity, and to be confronted with the usurious 
Jew, and also with the Turkish officer, in case 
the state of health of the latter permitted. This, 
and the return of her son, seemed now to be her 
chief points of anxiety. On both, her hopes 
were strong ; and her further inslruction was to 
use caution and lose no time, leat Ben Levi, be- 
coming aware of her presence and intention, 
should secretly depart. 

All this appeared sufficiently reasonable to the 
Arabian chief, and so did his own highly excited 
curiosity on the occasion. He considered indeed 
the propriety of sending a written notice of the 
reason why, to the parties summoned, although 
the custom of the country did not require this ; 
and whether he simply and severally requested 
their presence, or how his warrants were worded, 
I do not exactly know ; but the court of a Cadi 
was constituted in due form, and Hassan was dis- 
patched to cite the several parties concerned, to 
assemble early on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



— Ttrquin thns 
Did mMj preM the rushes, ere he wske&M 
The chastity he wounded. 

lo the ooiTupted currents of this world. 
Offence's gilded hand may shove by Justice ; 
And oft 'tis seen, the wicked prise itself 
Buys out the law : but 'tis not so above ; 
There, is no shuffling : there, the action lies 
In its true nature : and we ourteWes oompell'dy 
E'en to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. 

SHAaSPlAHS. 



As all those persons who were more immedi- 
ately interested in what was about to be brought 
to issue, were now within the same walls, the 
court of the Emir had assembled at an early 
hour. It was held, according to ancient cus* 
torn, with open doors, and in that apartment 
of the gate-house, already mentioned, which was 
immediately above the crescent arch where the 
held-up hand is sculptured on the key-stone. 
Some few of my Sunday congregation and of the 
leaders of our militia-troop^ apprised of the cir- 
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cumstance by Hassan, whose mild blandishraenta 

have obtained for him the general favour of the 
Tillage, formed a sufficient auditory to give that 
character of liberal publicity to the tribunal, 
which eminently distinguished all the arrange- 
ments of the sage Ibrahim, as even his enemies, 
if he has any, must acknowledge. 

The Mameluke officer appeared pale, but more 
placid than I had expected. In the countenance 
of Ben Levi might he discerned something of 
apprehensiveness, mingled however with assur- 
ance, and a degree of surprise, arising no doubt 
from the unexpected summons. 

I can scarcely tell why, but I was at first 
somewhat disappointed at the exterior of Maimo- 
nides. There is something Calvinistic about it ; 
could it be that any prejudice was excited ? He 
is rather a small figure, habited in a rich, many- 
buttoned gaberdine, over which is thrown a 
dark-coloured cloak. He is heetle-hrowed ; and 
over his brows wears one of those unadorned 
hemispherical caps which among the Hebrews 
denote rabbinical as well as medical rank. It 
seems however to cover a capacious and well- 
formed cranium ; for his attention is shrewd ; his 
memory apparently tenacious and retentive ; his 
mind alert and ever present ; and his discourse 
pregnant, methodical, and clear; so that should 
the eye mistake his mental character, the 
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would soon rectify it^— as the great poet says of 
Ulysses. 

While the several parties concerned were 
assembling, and before the plaintiff made her 
appearance, Ben Levi arose, and addressing his 
friend Maimonides, wl\o sat in the divan next to 
the place of the President, said he had ''been 
slightly informed of the purpose of their assem- 
bling so hastily, and but imperfectly of the con- 
stitution of the Court, though, from his knowledge 
of its principal members, he had every reliance 
on its justice and its wisdom : but an accusation 
of some sort being, as he was given to under- 
stand, to be preferred against him, he hoped he 
might claim that whatever witnesses were to be 
opposed to him in point of veracity, should be 
sworn on the Pentateuch/^ 

This occasioned the simultaneous rising of 
Maimonides and the Mameluke ; but the latter — 
wisely observant of the decorum of the place, 
and of his own situation there — very courteously 
gave precedence to the learned Hebrew, who said 
— *' Certainly not, unless it should happen that 
such an oath was perfectly conformable to the 
religious faith of the plaintiff or witness ; for an 
oath," he continued, '^ is the link which connects 
the religion of him or her whose testimony is 
about to be received, with the law of the country 
wherein the tribunal is situate." The learned 
rabbi here held up his finger, and looking sted- 
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fastly at Ben Levi, said — " Miad — I Bay the 
legal oath connects the religion of the witness 
— not that of the magistrate, or of any other party 
whatever — with the law of the country where the 
trial is held. It is at the same time, to borrow 
a phrase from chemistry, the principle of amal- 
gamation or affinity which holds the various 
elements of law proceedings together, — Now, 
Bir," turning towards the wounded officer, " the 
Court will hear whatever you were about to 
fiuboiit." 

" I waa about to propose," added the Captain, 
" that the ptaintill be sworn on the Kor&n ; not 
because I am a Mussulman, and instigated by 
the desires of one, or with any especial desire of 
accomplishing that point, but merely to render 
evident the unfairness of the defendant's pro- 
posal, which one is naturally inclined to fear 
must be made with some view of baffling the 
ends of justice," 

The chief magistrate had by this time entered 
and seated himself; and Maimonides, in stating 
to him what had just passed, added, " the Chris- 
tian Missionary might as well put in a request 
that our witnesses should be sworn on those Gos- 
pels which form the basis of his faith. Really — 
but that I know the contrary, I should have sup- 
posed the defendant had been accustomed to the 
forensic forms of those Christian countries where a 
witness — be his religious creed what it may, and 
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bowerer important his eridence to th^ case at 
issue — most either be sworn on the New Testa- 
ment, or his testimony be lost to the parties 
concerned and to the public — aye, and sworn as 
they way Judas betrayed his master, with a kiss/' 
Appealing to me by a shrewd look, he added, 
•• Is it not so ?" 

I answered that there was certainly something 
anomalous in the custom of England with regard 
to l^al swearing; and that I must allow the 
practice of our courts of law was not in perfect 
accordance with the precepts of our religion ; for 
that both Jesus Christ and St James the Apos- 
tle expressly prohibited swearing. The former, 
speaking of it as an ancient and bad custom, 
says, ' Ye have heard that it hath been said by 
them of old time. Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths. 
But / say unto yon, Swear not at all: but let 
your communication be yea, nay : for whatsoever 
is more than this, cometh of evil.' 

'' Yes," said the learned Hebrew ; '' and ano- 
ther ridiculous feature is, that while legal wit- 
nesses are screwed up by this process of oath- 
torture to a painfully precise obsenrance of what 
they know and trow on the question at issue, 
(which upon the nerves of most men has a wither- 
ing and suppressing influence,) the hired advo- 
cates who are opposed to them are not sworn at 
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all, but are allowed licentiougly to indulge in all 
sorts of prostitute finesse, falsehood, chicanery, 
and deception. A learned but unsworn counsel 
shall know that he gains a cause for a guilty in- 
dividual by cunningly plugging up the fountain 
of information ; or shall let slip the dogs of false- 
hood, in order to hunt down truth, as soon as the 
kiss is impressed and the arena thrown open for 
the display of his gladiatorahip. In such conduct 
he shall glory, while guilt triumphs, and inno- 
cence is left to repine, because forsooth it brings 
wp hia own talent to the foreground; as if it were 
right that the end should be subservient to the 
means, and the chief object of law proceedings 
was not the administration of justice, but an exhi- 
bition of the abihties of its advocates. Mean- 
while the presiding magistrate shall be fully aware 
of these things, and — deaf to the demands of 
justice — shall acquiesce in such conduct, and, 
though he knows it is seething a kid in its 
mother's milk, shall call it performing his duty, 
with the same breath that he professes to revere 
those scriptures which our friend here has 
quoted." 

" To whatever explanations our discussion of 
this matter may lead," said 1, looking at the 
President, " some species of oath will, I suppose, 
remain to be administered to the parties 
cerned : and here, I suppose, as in England, 
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custom of the country will goyern yoiir proceed- 
ings. Individuals, whether defendants, plaintiffs, 
or witnesses, most conform to what may be the 
general rule; and permit me to ask, is it just 
here in Arabia to blame Christendom, while you 
follow her example?" 

'' In blending blame with such imitation — as 
you have truly observed — there would be no 
equity/' replied the President ; '' an oath, if ad- 
ministered at all, should be equally binding, 
wherever, however, and to whomsoever adminis- 
tered. But," looking at me, *' allow me to inquire 
in my turn, what is an oath? What do you 
understand or mean by the word and the deed ? 
Is it anything more, after all that has been or 
can be said on the subject, than a solemn 
asseveration? I am afraid that many judges — 
such having their hocus pocus phrases, as well 
as priests^ conjurors, and physicians — regard the 
word and the ceremony as a mere effusion of 
cabalistic mystery." 

'* Is it not," answered I, '* calling upon the 
Deity to bear witness to, or take notice of, your 
testimony?" 

" If it were," returned the President,—'' if the 
swearing party intended so to do, would he not 
begin the formula of his oath with the words, 
* Bear witness, oh Lord ;' or end it with, ' So hear 
me, God ;' and not, ' So help me, God?' No. By 
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these words you invocate, or pray that God will 
be pleased to brace up or sharpen those faculties 
of judgment and recollection which are engaged 
in the delivery of correct testimony, just as in 
yonr litanies you intreat for mercy. However 
fashionable in some places may be this dictum of 
the nature of an oath, common sense compels us 
to set it aside. Let us however suspend the fur- 
ther consideration of the matter for the present. 

" In my opinion, every man called upon to make 
or take an oath, has a right to know what it is — a 
right to come to a reciprocal and clear under- 
standing with the magistrate who undertakes to 
administer it, and the advocates who may be 
engaged in the cause, as to what they mutually 
mean by the mystic ceremony. None but sim- 
pletons mistake the stamp on the coin for the 
standard value of the bullion. Jt is the thing 
signified, and understood to be signified, by the 
parties concerned— not the mystic ceremony or 
sign, that is the essential part of every oath ; 
and as the defendant has given us reason to fear 
that he does not properly discriminate between 
them, I shall willingly delay further proceedings 
till the matter is fully explained and understood, 
and all parties are satisfied on this occult, sha- 
dowy, and questionable point. 

" An oath — if, as I said before, it be in fact any-' 
thing more than another word for solemn asseve- 
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ration — is^ as I hare already implied, a mystic 
sign.— Of wliat 7 

" It appears proper that the general nature of 
a mystic sign, as well aa the more especial 
nature of the thing in the present case signified, 
should both be known and avowed. Where this 
is not the case, an oath becomes in legal pro- 
cseedings, as haa been already observed, little 
better than a conjuror's trick-word ; or rather it 
becomes in law, what those mystical dogmata 
are in religion, which are purposely indistinct^-* 
intentionally unintelligible to the ezoterical 
multitude— -stopping-points of awful alarm and 
obscurity — dark and dreadful curtains before 
which the superstitious swearer surrenders his 
conunon sense on demand, and acknowledges by 
his act that he is mystified, while the rest of the 
worl dare amused ; meanwhile, the hierophants 
and ministers both of law and religion, hood them- 
selves in oflBicial forms; and craft, and deception, 
and baffling intricacies but too frequently super- 
sede the fair and simple trowing of unbiassed 
minds, and shut out intellectual daylight precisely 
when it is most wanted. It is but too common 
with magistrates as with priests, when they arrive 
with their votaries at this curtain of the penetra- 
lium, to suppress further enquiry by exhibiting a 
mystic ceremony — ^an outward and visible sign. 
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which shall leave the invisible thing, or nothin^TI 
signified, shut up in its ark— just where it was 
before the enquiry was made. 

" There were once three magistrates — I forget 
under what parallel of latitude — Krap, Nebara, 
and Sylwonk, by name; shallow fellows, who 
ridiculously thought or foolishly professed to 
think upon the subject of the administration of 
oaths ; the former, that an oath was not valid or 
good unless the symbolical kiss came off the 
calf-skin (upon which his scriptures were written) 
with a twang ; the two latter, that the oath of 
the swearing party was inadmissible unless a pro- 
fession of faith, precisely similar to their own, 
accompanied the aforesaid kiss. Whether this 
originated in cant, chicanery, or egregious igno- 
rance, matters little to ua. This court will as- 
suredly not dream of imitating these inimitable 
exemplars — these bright luminaries of the law. 
No, sirs, as my purpose is not the same, my 
conduct shall be the very reverse of theirs. 
Instead of checking rational enquiry, or throwing 
a mystical chevaux-de-frise across the path o£ 
our legal proceedings, I shall eiideavoui 
plain and clear up whatever ambiguity or myste 
may exist on this point. 

" First then ; what is the general nature o 
sign? A sign is a mystic mark cognizable I 
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sense, denoting and brining to mind something 
absent^ or some immaterial essence^ intellectually 
apprehensible^ or supposed to be so, but not 
cognizable by sense, 

''I mean to dig in your presence as low as my 
strength may enable me, or the occasion may 
require, and if possible to get at the root of this 
matter. Perhaps few if any words in any lan- 
guage are more purely and essentially mental or 
metaphysical than these terms sign and oath; or 
more connective of the relations of material exis- 
tence with the soul of thought, and the phantoms 
or realities of the ideal world ; of what is known 
with what is unknown and only guessed at, ar- 
dently hoped for, or credulously believed. Hence 
it has always been a cardinal point — in many 
instances the very pivot— of mysticism. I beg to 
submit, that what I am now stating is true not 
only of legal oaths, but also of every other species 
o( rign: of ^gn-als, en-signs, s«gn-ing, sign-ets, and 
of all other signs whatever. If we closely exa- 
mine the individuals of this verbal tribe, we find 
them scarce earthly ; something of a metaphy- 
sical character, and of the expansive force of mind 
-.—something of the mystery of immateriality, 
always seems to be in invisible attendance,— 
' above, about, or underneath.' 

'* But concerning the sign oath, it is remarkable 
that in the Chaldee, Hebrew, Coptic, and other 
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cognate languages, the word itself, ath, aitk, and 
le othotk, in their radical construction, carry 
the nieaning which I attach to the words sign 
and oath, along with thera ; and the primitive 
name of the inventor, or Egyptian god, of signs, 
is Ath-oth, called Athothes by the Greeks, and 
in modern times Tkotli. Oath and sign are then 
synonymous, or so nearly so that the erudite 
mind meeting with either of these words, is im- 
mediately carried to the radix of them all, which 
is jyi^ {ath) or sign. An oath is in fact a species 
of sign, but being, in the development of mind 
and language, an early species, it was known at 
first by the generic term. 

" An oalh then, whatever be its outward and 
sensible form or ceremony, is a sign tendered as 
a pledge. Of what? 

" I shall first proceed to shew that is a sign. 
tendered in legal cases as a pledge that the 
Truth shall be spoken. And next we will con- 
sider what is thus understood to be pledged when 
oaths are sworn. 

"You have already alluded to what some of 
our learned Cadis have thought — or rather have 
said without thinking— -that an oath is a sign 
that God is called upon to bear witness to the 
truth of what the sworn evidence or witness is 
about to advance. Surely this must be an error 
which needs not detain much of our attention. 
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since courts of law^ finding that the Deity does 
not honour them by any counter-sign, and that he 
does not thus condescend to attest the truth or 
repel the falsehood of legal depositions ; or that 
he has not thus condescended since the days of 
Elijah^ — would not be for ever calling, and for 
ever rendering themselves liable to the reproach 
which the prophet flings in the teeth of the 
priests of Baal. 

*' Others say that God is invoked, not to attest 
or confirm the submitted evidence, but only to 
notice what is going forward ; but is it not im- 
piously selfish to invoke the Being who sees and 
knows all things, to bestow his especial and 
critical attention on our individual and litigated 
concerns ; as if it could be for God, as with falli- 
ble men, to have degrees of attention or lapses of 
memory? Do these interpreting legal priests 
mean virtually to deny one of the moist sublime 
of his attributes? Legislators surely cannot have 
been so stupid as to authorize this. 

^' I am almost ashamed to have troubled you 
with the exhibition of any apparatus for the 
removal of such petty obstructions; but these 
delivered opinions, so well known here in Arabia, 
might possibly have hung like cobwebs about 
some of our intellects; I therefore thought it 
best to sweep them away, and leave my remaining 
course of explanation clear — especially as I have- 
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next to advert to my known favourite Job, of 
all authorities the most veuerable. From the 
tablets of your memory, then, pray wipe away all 
trivial fond records that youth and observation 
may have cojiied there; or at least give due 
precedence to the Patriarch of old. 

" When Job, in forenaically challenging his 
friends or compurgators, arrives at the idea of 
an oath, or at that part of his poetic trial where 
the legal oath would in course be required of 
him — whatever was the mystic sign in use at the 
remote period when he is supposed to have de- 
livered the speech which I shall recite — according 
to my own belief, founded on no hasty researches, 
this customary form was no other than the pro- 
duction of his signet — but whatever it was, he 
says— 

■There is my ^W^e — let theAlniighty take notice* of me. 

And let mine aJveraary write down the charge. 

Surely I would wear it on my Bhonlder j 

I would wind it round me as a turban ; 

I would disclose to him the whole of my steps; 

I would meet him altogether as s. jcitaees.' 

" I cannot go further back into antiquity than 
this, nor cite a more trustworthy authority than 

* Throughout this dramatic trial God himself is the 
presiding judge. This is at least numifest toward the con- 
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Job^ nor otherwise construe the cited passage, 
than that it has direct reference to the more an- 
cient form of proceedings before a legal tribunal. 
If I am right then, an oath originally was and 
still is — dL pledge. 

. '' A pledge of what? — Of the witness or swearer's 
purpose in what he is about to deliver, to speak 
l^hat he really trows, what he sincerely thinks 
and belieyes on the question or subject at issue, 
and nothing else. But what does the witness 
pledge ? Why he pledges those hopes of futurity 
that rest for their accomplishment with, the Deity; 
which before the tribunals of Uz — as before every 
other tribunal — ^must have been and must still be 
regarded as the most precious thing that man had 
or has to pledge. 

'' Such, in my opinion, has been the nature and 
essence of a judicial oath from the age of Job to 
the present. If the witness tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, he re- 
deems his pledge. If he does not, he forfeits 
his hope of a futurity of happiness. There can be 
no stronger motive to veracity, none more bind- 
ing on the conscience, because there is no other 
pledge so valuable. And as this explication is 
applicable to all religions, and is always the thing 
si^ified by an oath, there appears^ to be nothing 
but the blind and exclusive partiality which the 
legislators, priests, and followers of each religion. 
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have for their own forms, that prevents this from 
being expressed in the formulae of admiaistering 
oaths. 

" Bat taking the Pentateuch as our authority, 
this mystic pledge or sign was not always ten- 
dered ; and an oath was not the less an oath when 
divested of kissing, or holding up the hand, or 
placing it under the thigh. The scriptures indeed 
say, that upon certain occasions the Lord Jehovah 
himself swore. I do not believe this. At the 
moat I am not sufficiently certain of the fact to 
take my oath of it ; although I firmly believe 
that it might sometimes thunder in those tropical 
countries, and that the priests, or interpreters of 
' the voice of God,' might put their own pious 
constructions on those awful sounds. Something 
must however be meant by the prophets, priests, 
or scribes, who wrote of the oaths of the Lord ; 
and what else can possibly be meant — since the 
actual or vocal depositing of a pledge is here out 
of the question— -than solemn asseveration ? 

" After all then, since an oath, when divested of 
its mysterious character, and stripped of its local 
costume, neither is nor can be more in effect than 
a solemn asseveration or assurance j and since we 
might with as much reason call upon a legal wit- 
ness to swear, or asseverate, or give a second 
pledge that his oath is a genuine oath ; or to 
prove that his first pledge was of the requisite 
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valoe, as that his solemn asseverations are sin* 
cere, — I shall not be very rigid in the administra- 
tion of oaths upon the present occasion. It is 
more simple — and why should it be less wise or 
magisterial, or less e£Bicient to the elicitation of 
truth — ^for the judge to say to a produced witness. 
The court expects your most solemn deposition, 
your best, your most accurate, knowledge upon 
the subject at issue ? " 

While he pronounced these latter sentences, 
the Prophetess entered the court and silently 
seated herself: the Jew started, turned pale, 
and, as I thought, trembled; certain elders of 
the village who were present, as well as the par- 
ties more immediately interested, could not but 
notice the gloomy anticipation that soon after 
stole rapidly over his visage, and seemed to settle 
there with an ominous overshadowing. 

" It may be for legislators," resumed Ibrahim, 
*^ but cannot be for me upon the present occasion, 
to deliberate whether superior principle is to be 
sacrificed to the consideration that weak-minded, 
superstitious witnesses, who from some selfish 
motive may be reluctant to disclose the truth,- 
may be awed into veracity by imposing forms and 
ceremonies. Whether the strong are to be 
affronted by a display of the forms that bind the 
weak ; and whether they are to be idly applied 
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to the cunning who evade them, — one thing is 
certain, namely, that neither of these descriptions 
of witnesses would be the leas awed or influenced, 
if the legalised formula of an oath, explained to 
them, or required of them to declare, that they 
pledged their hopes of futurity for the truth of 
what they were about to utter : and I know of no 
religion — perhaps there can be none — with which 
such a declaration would not harmonise." 

Looking toward me, and carrying the general 
gaze of the court in the same direction, he added, 
" You have before heard me express approbation, 
and even praise many of the moral doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, and shall now see tliat I am Chris- 
tian enough on this point to follow his precept. 
In truth, between the morality of Jesus and Job 
there is small difference, and no vital or essen- 
tial difference on the question before us. Christ 
says, ' Swear not at all, but sincerely asseverate ; ' 
but Christ had on other occasions recommended 
conformity to the ordinary and indifferent cus- 
toms of the country. And Job, complying with 
the then local custom of the land of Uz, throws 
down his signet, and says, ' There is my pledge 
that what I shall utter I would, and will, if re- 
quired, sign with this instrument — (for a signet 
was then the invariable instrument of legal signa- 
ture, ^s it is in these countries pretty much at 
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present) — I even put it in your power to apply 
the signet for me to the evidence I am about to 
deliver.' 

" And now, assuming that sufficient light has 
been thrown for the present on this prelimi- 
nary matter, to allow of our proceeding to busi- 
ness" — turning to the Prophetess^ he added, 
** Madam^ the court is prepared and ready to 
attend to your accusation, or whatever else you 
may have to submit to its cognizance." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Comus. Beauty is nature's coin, must not be hoarded ; 
But must be current ; and the good thereof 
Consists in mutual and partaken bliss. 
It is for homely features to keep home ; 
What needs a vermeil tinctured lip for that. 
Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the morn ? 
There was another meaning in these gifts ; 
Think what, and be advised. You are but young. 

Jaadif. I had not thought to have unlocked my lips 
In this unhallow'd air ; but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment. 
Obtruding false rules prank'd in reason's garb. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments. 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride* 
Impostor ! do not charge most innocent nature 
As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance. Milton. 

The stormy passions and the outraged gentler 
affections which had recently agitated the bosom 
of the high-minded personage whom Ibrahim last 
addressed, had subsided ; yet clouds seemed to 
be still rolling above and around. She still re- 
mained pale from her past sufferings; yet so 
serene and intellectual in her aspect and manner, 
that unless from the wild singularity of her Ara- 
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bian attire, and particularly of her head-dress^ 
she would have looked like a moving statue of 
Minerva ;— or perhaps it may be more to my pur- 
pose to write — like Mrs Siddons some thirty years 
ago, whom those who have seen cannot cease to 
remember. 

Observing as she entered that some principle 
was under discussion, and that our attention was 
seriously engaged, she had tacitly seated herself 
rather eluding notice ; but she now stood up with 
dignified yet feminine assurance, and even stepped 
modestly forward to a slightly elevated stage, 
where were the necessary materials for assisting 
the memory of a forensic pleader ; the place indeed 
seemed prepared and left vacant for her recep- 
tion. 

In regarding the Prophetess, the observer's 
senses were set at no such variance as in study- 
ing the character of Maimonides. All was here 
homogeneous and accordant. I believe I have 
in effect mentioned in a former letter, that her ap- 
pearance was highly picturesque^ peculiar^ pre- 
possessing, and impressive ; and 

** Her voice was as the warble of a bird ; 
So soft, so sweet, so delicately clear : 
The sort of sound we echo with a tear 
Wthout knowing why; — an overwhelming tone. 
Whence melody descends as from a throne." 
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It seemed too to be attended by such internal 
evidence of veracity, as if it were indeed formed 
for the utterance of prophecy, and as if falsehood 
could not possibly mingle with it. I believe 
that, with the exception perhaps of Ben Levi, we 
all internally rejoieeil in the determination of the 
president to exact no oath : in fact, you would as 
soon have thought of affronting the naked majesty 
of the goddess of Truth herself, had she stepped 
forth from her radiant sphere, with so dissonant a 
requisition. 

Perfectly self-possessed, afler slightly bending 
toward the seat of Justice, Fatima delivered her- 
self nearly as follows : — 

" Although rather an old resident of this dis- 
trict of Najd; although an Arabian of no mean 
descent; although suffering under a series of 
injustice; and although within reach of a just 
and impartial tribunal, — I have hitherto forborne 
to trouble your Excellency with my own private 
concerns. I have enough, and more than enough 
of property for my own quiet subsistence in re- 
tirement, and to supply the httle occasional exi- 
gencies of local disappointment, such as when 
crops fail, or servants are seduced from fidelity : I 
have moreover something for those charitable 
purposes which are enjoined by the Koran. Above 
all, in accounting for my past satisfaction, I hai 
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lived under mild and equitable superintendance, 
and have enjoyed that liberty of thought and ao- 
tion which I deem inestimable. And excepting 
'perhaps certain past regreta, I was content to 
endure what priTations I endured, for the sake 
of enjoying the solace and comforts which I 
possessed. But I now find that my future fate is 
bound up with that of others who are dear to me, 
and a crisis has unexpectedly arrived^ which^ as 
I shall beg to submit, is not without claims on 
your magisterial interference. 

'^ I have always understood that the laws of the 
Prophet have carefully guarded the rights and 
claims of orphans. The Koran so expresses: 
and I am an orphan ; that is to say« I unhappily 
lost my parents during my infancy ; but I was 
bom to some landed property in the fruitful 
mountains that are to the northward of Mecca 
and near the Merab of remote antiquity. Be- 
ing parentless, it appears to have been deemed 
proper to send me for the acquirement of certain 
accomplishments, and the nurture of an intel- 
ligent aunt, to Cairo. Though a mere child at 
the time, I remember that I was enclosed in a 
curtained and ornamented sort of cage of painted 
and gilded lattice-work, finishing in a canopy 
above, which pleased my infancy, and which was 
borne between two camels ; and there were with 
us a train of other camels with merchandise 
and pilgrims returning firom the sacred city, of 
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wMch some were bound to Lower Egypt and some 
to the country westward of Abyssinia. But when 
we arrived between Meroe and Ibrim — the French 
having suddenly invaded Egypt, and spread con- 
sternation and dismay along the Nile — we were 
met by various corps of retreating Mamelukes, 
of whom (as I have since understood) some 
thought themselves set free by the chance of war 
from their allegiance to Constantinople, and others 
not: we about the same time came in contact 
with an armed party of Nubians, and there was a 
battle between these and the Turks, of which our 
caravan appeared to be the object. I believe the 
Nubians, who were proceeding south-eastward 
to Medina, fought or pretended to fight for our re- 
turn to Mecca, and the Mamelukes ostensibly for 
our proceeding onward, but really for our reten- 
tion wherever they might be able to establish 
themselves. The latter gained the victory, and 
I soon found myself a captive, and in effect a 
slave. 

" I now became the inmate of a sort of fortreHs, 
which I believe had formerly been an Egyptian 
palace or temple, where we saw the distant Nile 
from the upper parts of the building, and where the 
elder of my two female attendants was ordered or 
permitted to instruct me in such rudimental know- 
ledge as herself possessed. Happily for me, we 
had the Koran, and a few Persian and Arabic 
books ; and, still happily for me, this faithful 
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woman was wedded to a no less faithful Arab, 
who gave me some practical insight into music 
and the most subUme of the sciences ; which at 
least, and to say no more of their advantages^ 
have secured to me the sola,ce of calm evening 
enjoyments. Here I remained for years, and 
when, as my form expanded towards womanhood, 
my childish days of innocent simplicity began to 
ripen into love of science, and to be tinctured 
with poetic aspirations, Abdallah, who had some- 
times been my play-fellow, who is the eldest son 
of the commander of the fortress, and whom an 
extraordinary concurrence of accidents has con- 
ducted to your presence — (waving her hand to- 
wards the Mameluke officer) — after certain cere- 
monies which I neither clearly understood nor 
possessed the power of countervailing, claimed 
me for his affianced bride.'' 

Here my military patient, who had been al- 
lowed to sit, and had from the first leaned his 
head against his hand, uttered a low groaD, quite 
of a dolorous tone ; and Fatima paused, as he 
raised his right-hand, seemingly to entreat a mo- 
ment's attention ; but he immediately lowered it, 
saying, " No, I may not interrupt her." 

" The court will listen to any short observation 
you may wish to make," said the president. 

** I wish it to be known then, that I loved her 
at the time, neither have I ceased to love her 
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since ; — and that the marriage waa duly solem- 
nized. My father held the rank and authority of 
Cadi : we were wedded at ray own entreaty before 
him, and of course with his consent." 

" The marriage had your father's consent," 
said the fair pleader : " but had it mine ? Did I 
not entreat you both, first to restore me to my 
friends and country? Did I not implore you to 
shew respect for my youth, my innocence, and 
my misfortunes, and thus to merit my gratitude 
and esteem ? In short, had I liberty of choice or 
refusal ? or even the semblance of such liberty ?" 

Ibrahim here interposed — " But you have now 
the liberty of disavowal and divorce; of reclaim- 
ing your dower, as far as my authority may reach ; 
with the deep and sincere regret of the court, (if 
that can solace or avail you,) that it cannot recall 
what else is past." 

Fatima bowed low, but ere she could speak, 
her husband addressing her said, " Ah ! regret ! 
It you heard me groan just now, it was with 
regret — not only for lost happiness, but also that 
my generosity, on that past occasion which you 
have mentioned, was too feeble to conquer my 
love. My father, as I thought at the time, con- 
vinced me — but, as I now think, only satisfied my 
youthful fancy — that you covld not have that full 
liberty of choice or refusal, which you complain 
was withheld. The precarious tenure of 
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thority, the uncertainties and hazards by which 
we were surrounded^ and other imperious circum- 
stances, did not admit of it." 

" I have not complained/' replied she ; '* I have 
only stated a fact most galling to the feelings and 
recollection of a free-bom Arab^ but necessary to 
my vindication and the truth of my history." — 
Again bowing to the president, she said — ** I do 
not at present mean either to refuse or accept 
tjbat just and considerate offer, for which I am 
grateful.—* At least, I have first other points to 
submit : you will therefore allow me to proceed." 

Ibrahim bowed in his turn, while the Prophet- 
ess seemed to resume with fresh energy the thread 
of her discourse. 

- " I perceived that among the female inmates 
of the place, I was treated with some of the forms 
of superior distinction, and I soon learned to avail 
myself of a resource that is tacitly conceded to 
'superiority of station — I mean that of being so 
significantly silent as to impose silence on those 
around me when I pleased; and, had I been older, 
I might have exercised — might have known how to 
exercise — ^more authority than I chose to assume, 
-could siu^h authority have been desirable: but 
what gratification would it have afforded me to 
reign in a harem ? For in fact the part of the 
-oastle where I resided was no other than a soldier's 
seraglio, where masculine tyranny, occasionally 

Y 
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relieved only by the more hated semblance of it, 
was exercised over feminine weakness and inno- 
cence ; where women — slaves, that were older 
than I, were trammelled into tame subserviency 
to the pleasures of the father of my own lord and 
husband. Even if admitted to be the first in con- 
sideration, as well as in birth, was it for me to 
subjugate enthusiasm to soft docility; — to acqui- 
esce in the silly discipline and indolent dissipa- 
tion — the mindless occupation — of such a place ? 
To pursue a gold-thread clue, or toss a ball, or 
talk to a macaw ? Was I to stand in the plague 
of a vicious custom, and remain as it were a rose- 
bush in the garden of a barbarian, whose buds 
were idly gathered and carelessly thrown away? 
Free-born as the bounding antelope, was I pas- 
sively to resign myself to the slavery of the canine 
race or the camel ? Was it for me to seem to 
love, or appear to be beloved, where all the natu- 
ral tests of sincerity and of affection are sunk or 
outraged ? Born of the Koreish, and more re- 
motely descended from Saba and the stars, was it 
for Fatima to forget she had a soul, to abandon the 
ardours of mental enterprise, to sink in the soft 
but heartless luxury of Ottoman imprisonment — 
to adopt the apparent compliances of subjection 
and servitude, and become the timid and involun- 
tary slave of 3uch miscalled love -, 
nected with hope or fear, or joy or sorrow ? 
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'^ If there were times and seasons when I fancied 
sincerity on the part of my husband, and felt 
affection towards him, there were also times of 
misgiving; and ah! still worse times of irksome* 
ness and distress to me, when the selfish and 
treacherous stimuli of gambling, inebriety, and 
their consequent train of bad passions, had supe- 
rior attractions for him. His military emulation, 
which took a more generous character, I could 
have forgiven him ; but when this kept him away, 
as it sometimes did for months together, how was 
I to fill up the vacuities between his visits, with- 
out degrading my nature ?" 

As Maimonides seemed rising, as if with some 
purpose of correction or interruption to the 
speaker— *'' You will pardon these effusions, my 
lords," continued she : " I will endeavour to re- 
strain feelings which seem to be carrying roe 
beyond what is properly for the cognizance of 
this court — Sometimes our captain and his com- 
rades lived in voluptuous luxury, and sometimes 
we suffered privations. At length came a season ' 
of imminent danger ; when, the party of Abdallah 
fully expecting to be driven from their fortress, I 
was conveyed by stratagem, apd in disguise, on 
board a canja^ and (with such valuables as were 
sufficiently portable and susceptible of conceal- 
ment) down the Nile to Damietta ; from thence 
to a seaport north of Palestine, and finally to 
Antioch, where I found myself consigned to the 
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care or the custody of a certain Hebrew merchant 
of the name of Balthazar, Here I at first foimd 
some comfort ; but though I had obtained a 
degree of freedom, I did not run wild. Rid of 
my irksome restrictions, I obtained fresh books, 
fresh instructors, and was enabled to pursue with 
some advantage my favourite studies ; and here, 
after a few months," — looking earnestly at Ab- 
dallah, who gave evident tokens of the most 
pleasurable surprise, as she pronounced the 
words — " I became the mother of a handsome 
and healthy boy."— He involuntarily rose up with 
emotion, and seemed ready to spring towards his 
wife, but presently recollected the respect due to 
the assembly, and reseated himself. She con- 
trived, however, to acknowledge the movement. 
— " Aye, Abdallah," said she, " on that point, as 
far as decorum permits, we may honestly sympa- 
thise. To me also this was a new source of 
happiness. It was as a pure fountain bubbling 
up in the desart, and I was but too ready to 
flatter myself it would prove perennial. 

"At this period I mingled little with society — 
scarcely at all, indeed ; and as Balthazar was in- 
tent on his gains, my sole pleasure was at first to 
nurse, and afterwards to instruct, my son : at 
least, I had planned out, on a small scale, a system 
of domestic enjoyment, a thing which I thought 
1 might venture to call my own — a little secluded 
garden, where I meant to have cultivated know- 
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ledge with iDnocence: but alas! for me there 
seems to be no paradise without its serpent. 

'* Four years had thus passed away, when 
David Balthazar, who is now present before us^ 
and is called Ben Levi, arrived at the house of 
his brother. The exterior deportment of some 
men is naturally or habitually more affable and 
engaging than that of others. I thought him a 
well-mannered man, and knew not that he was a 
designing one : but scarcely a week had elapsed 
ere he pretended to be the bearer of news from 
my husband, who he said would by this time 
have arrived at Tripolis, where he desired my 
presence: the Jew added that he was commis- 
sioned to see to my safe conveyance, and had 
provided a few men to guard us, who were ac- 
customed to the country we had to traverse. 
Perhaps I ought to have distrusted this — at least 
I think so now ; but at the time the idea of pre- 
senting my beautiful little boy to his father, ab- 
sorbed my powers of reflection. Zulma however 
— ^my old and faithful Zulma, was not without her 
suspicions, and through her influence, and that of 
her husband, had contrived to interest at least 
one of our conductors in my favour; so that when- 
ever we pitched our tents, or tenanted a caravan- 
sera, I had, though unknown to myself, always a 
sort of personal guard of three or four of my 
countrymen, sufficiently near, as she believed, for 
my protection in case of need. — I should before 
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have mentioned that the two cnskets which con- 
tained my chief valuables, being very portable, I 
took them with me, thinking Abdallah might 
possibly not wish me to return to Antioch. 

" After a few days travel we arrived at a well 
of excellent water, which is known by the name 
of the Serpent fountain, near which are seve- 
ral shattered and mouldering ruins, evidently 
of very remote antiquity: and a little to the 
southward of these are two small round (or rather 
conical) towers, for their dimensions lessen up- 
ward ; though not large, they are of lofty propor- 
tions.* Near the bases of these towers — indeed 
I believe they extend beneath their very founda- 
tions — are a considerable number of small subter- 
raneous cells or chambers, chiselled out of the 
native rock, of which it has been held doubtful 
among the learned, whether they are sepulchral, 
or were connected with that ancient superstition 
which is alluded to in the Pentateuch and the 
writings of the Prophets, and which in far gone 
ages prevailed in that part of Canaan. These monu- 
ments, as Balthazar had anticipated, excited my 
curiosity. I requested that we might stop and ex- 
amine them more closely; and it was soon agreed 

• I olnerve that the accurate Maundrell speaks of this 
fountdn, and has favoured the public with with a sketch of 
these aingular remaina. Tlie London Dillitanti Society has 
also published a larger view of the latter, after Pars. — London 
Editor. 
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that we flhould pitch oar tents for the nighty near 
the Serpent fountain, and walk over to the sup- 
posed catacombs in the morning. — Perhaps I 
should previously have mentioned a circumstance 
which^ though it scarcely affected me at the time, 
had tended to increase the suspicions and the wari- 
ness of my guardian nurse — ^namely, that the Jew 
had sometimes been observed making stealthy ap- 
proaches to my tent at night, and had once con- 
trived to elude the vigilance of my Arab guard, 
and look anxiously in ; but my taper was bum- 
kig; Zulma was not asleep ; my little boy, had he 
been awakened, was now able to make a noise 
alarmingly loud; and Balthazar retired, taking 
care to excuse himself the next day, in the hear- 
ing of Zulma» by pleading some vague and 
shadowy alarm about a strange dog or chacal 
which he fancied he had seen, and his consequent 
anxiety for my safety, and that of the child. 

'' When morning came, we were — soon after 
tMreakfasting — att^ided by two Arabs who obeyed 
2us bidding, to the desired spot; and these Arabs 
were ordered to remain near a large stone altar, 
which stands within beckoning reach, perhaps 
within a call, from the entrance of the subter- 
raneous excavations.. 

*' If these excavations have ever been sepulchral, 
they at present contain no vestiges of humanity, 
nor aught else, save here and there a small heap 
of drifted sand. Each of the scooped apartments 
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being about eight or nine feet in length, has given 
rise to the belief which partially prevails, that 
they are tombs of the Rephaim, or giants of old ; 
but the entrance door is rather low, and perhaps 
the Bounder opinion may be that which Balthazar 
began insidiously to suggest soon after we had 
effected our entrance. I did not particularly 
notice it till my attention was afterward called to 
the circumstance ; but that entrance was closed 
by a. ponderous door of atone, whose very hinges 
were stone sockets, worked out of the solid mass, 
and lifted by means of machinery over two granite 
pivots, which also are chiselled out of the solid 
rock. 

" I know that upon legal occasions, if not at 
ali other times, our speech should be free from 
ambiguities ; and every word of what then passed 
is for ever fixed on my memory. The Jew's 
suggestion was, that each of these horizontal and 
quadrangular cells has once contained a couch, 
and been used in the celebration of rites — to 
which a superstitious mysticism was at that time 
attached — appertaining to the worship of a certain 
Syrian goddess once called Mylitta, and by 
some supposed to be the same with the Cyprian 
Venus. 

" It now suddenly occurred to me that pi 
bably some crafty or perhaps vicious and violent 
purpose might be attached to the indelicate intro- 
duction, at such a time and place, of this piece of 
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historical infonnation, and that something more 
might possibly be meant than the gratification of 
cool antiquarian cariosity, particularly as while 
he was yet speaking he stripped off the bumoose 
which he wore, and threw it over one of the 
chambers, which was already half filled with 
sand, — for the heat of the day had not yet arrived, 
and the refrigerating influence of a subterraneous 
vault was not unfelt by us. I suppose that I 
began to lopk somewhat alarmed : I certainly 
began to feel so. But all this was the occurrence 
of little more than an instant; and Balthazar 
chose to interpret my looks and kindling spirit 
into mere surprise at what he had imparted. ' It 
is true,' said he, ' and these rites were interwoven 
with religious duty ; and who knows, my dearest 
Fatima, but those who instituted them were right ? 
Ah ! let me not pass the present occasion of tell- 
ing you how long and how ardently I have loved 
that charming countenance, and that neglected 
heart of yours.'-—' Oh ! spare me, Balthazar, and 
spare yourself,' entreated I. — * I can no longer 
look calmly on fleeting opportunity.' — ' Pray let 
us return — for God's sake! and our own,' — * For 
our own sakes, let us remain. Love, such as 
mine, surmounts all obstacles, dares every danger, 
and knows no law but that of Nature.' — ' I im- 
plore you! — O God assist me!' — Observing, as 
he must, that my alarm increased — ' Hear me/ 
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eaid he, 'I entreat you!' — 'I cannot, and I will 
not/ returned I with what iirmness I could auni- 
mon, — Immediately softening his voice to an in- 
sinuating tone — ' Who knows,' said he, ' but 
those ancients were right? Many of my ancestors 
who lived at the time, and had better opportuni- 
ties of judging than we, certainly thought so ; and 
you know that, of the commandments which we 
ourselves are bidden to obey, the first and most 
important was, ' Encreaae and multiply.' And, 
my beautiful, my adorable angel ! from the mo- 
ment 1 first beheld you, my own faith in this 

Bpecies of piety' 

" ' Oh ! heavens ! — You must forbear thia talk,' 
exclaimed I (clasping my hands in agony) — ' and 
letna return — or, — one of ua must die.' — But he 
caught me as I would have run towards the 
entrance — hia face flushed with passion — saying, 
' Not yet, loviest of women.' — I now resolved to 
resist to the utmost — I had not lost my presence 
of mind, and felt that indignation had given 
me additional strength : nevertheless, when, as he 
said ' not yet,' he would have displaced my shawl, 
I incontinently uttered a shriek. — "Ah, my be- 
loved,' (said he exultingly,) ' there is none to 
hear.' — ' Isn't there V returned a gruff voice from 
the obscurity beyond us. Balthazar started, and 
stood aghast and terrified for an instant. Re- 
covering, he drew a pistol from his belt, i 
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had intended in the last resort to have seized ; 
but he abandoned all purpose of using it, on hear- 
ing a low muttering in a different voice from 
the former. How rapid are the transitions of 
paiMHon l-^Perceiving then that no single adver- 
sary opposed the perpetration of his wicked de- 
sign, and that, in fact, its accomplishment was 
become utterly impracticable, he suddenly darted 
through the entrance, closed the door, and was 
out of hearing in a trice." 

I believe it was fortunate for the defendant 
thjEit, during the delivery of this statement, our 
captive Turk had been disarmed of his pistols, 
for military men of that nation are not ov^ scru- 
pulous in the prompt use of their weapons* 
He now and then shot direful glances at the as- 
ISailant of his wife's honour, and once, in a sup- 
pressed tone, which / sat near enough to hear^ 
muttered, '' Scoundrel! — ^I cannot bear this.'' 

The Prophetess continued :— '^ I sunk on m^ 
Itnees in gratitude to heaven, but had scarcely 
ejaculated, * O Ood ! accept the thanksgiving/-— 
when two figures emerged from the gloom, whom 
I presently peroeived to be that faithful 2ulma 
"idi^ had been attached to me from my infancy, 
Mfd her trusty husband shouldering his staff with 
his left hand, and grasping a pistol with his right. 
•Aflter mutual gratulations, and the sincetest 
IhaiikB on my part; after indulgmg for a mo- 
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ment the sublime feeling of sudden and unex- 
pected relief from imminent danger ; the Arab 
said that he feared our troubles were not yet 
over, and proposed that we should try the door, 
for he thought be had heard (which I had not) a 
heavy stone placed to prevent our exit. We 
soon discovered that this stone was slanted to 
such an angle, and so fixed among the ruins, that 
no force exerted from within could remove it. 
At least we in vain tried our united strength. We 
could neither burst the door, nor remove the 
Btone. We were prisoners. — ' But suppose we 
were out,' said he who had just saved me ; ' What 
should we do? — Did no one attend you hither?' 

" ' Two Bedoween Arabs,' said I, ' who waited 
at a distance.' 

" ' Those two Arabs,' rejoined he, ' are armed : 
and the three would be an overmatch for ua three.' 

" ' If we were even at our camp,' said his wife, 
' it is in a solitary place ; and as Balthazar has no 
doubt taken care to secure in hia own interest 
the majority of our guard, what should we do in 
the state of exasperation on both sides that is 
always consequent to such an outrage 1 I have 
been thinking over these things : — but let ua sit 
down and deliberate.' — And we sat on the stoi 
ridges. 

" ' But how are we ever to get out ?' I enquin 

" ' Providence will find us a way, my def 
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mistress/ returned Zalma :-— ' that Providence 
which' — ^A peal of distant thunder here seemed 
for a moment to appal the speaker. 

** * Let us hail the omen/ said I, for such I felt 
it to hew— * But where did you leave Zohrab V 

** * Oh, Providence will take care of him too. 
In fact, these treacherous ones have no interest 
in hurting him. Quite the contrary. I'll be 
bound to say he is safe enough.' 

** We now heard more thunder, and, though en- 
closed in a subterraneous place, could perceive 
that it fiercely lightened too; and could distin- 
guish the hard pattering of heavy rain. 

** * Even this rain,' said Zulma, * is providential ; 
for should Balthazar have designs on your pro- 
perty as well as person, as I have been led to 
fear, it will prevent him from finding at least 
that one of your caskets which I, in a precaution- 
ary mood, buried ere dawn of day. All marks of 
fresh dug earth will be obliterated.' 

" * But why, if you thought fit to bury any, 
did you not bury both the caskets V 

*' ' Because I could find but one/ answered 
she. 

" ' Find but one !' rejoined I. ' Did you look 
under the saddle V — 

'* We now distinctly heard voices, the rapid 
footsteps of sudden arrival, and the splashing 
noise of men leaping down into the rain-flooded 
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area which was before the entrance to the cella. 
Was it our own troop ? Who could it be ? 

" The jarring and grinding Bounds of the re- 
moval of ponderous stones ; the ' Who the devil 
has done thisf' and other similar exclamations 
of the storm-driven party in their haste to obtain 
shelter; the harsh snarling of the opening granite 
door ; and the mutual expressions of astonishment 
of the imprisoned party and their liberators, — 
were so nearly simultaneous as to affect the mind 
with but one grand though confused impression. 
The door once open, it will readily be supposed 
that no ceremonious parley preceded the entrance 
of our drenched visitors. They consisted of two 
European travellers, each with his servant, and a 
Turkish boat's-crewj and while the storm still 
raged without with unabated fury, we all made a 
few steps inward, to afford mutual explanations 
— but first we stripped off the soaked outer 
garment of one who seemed a valetudinarian, 
and wrapped him in the warm burnoose of Bal- 
thazar. 

"'You may see, sir,' said I, addressing him 
whom I conceived to be the elder and principal, 
* that our confinement has been treacherously or 
mischievously effected.' But I found that I 
was not understood, and was obliged to leave it 
to my Arabs to explain the matter through the 
Turkish boat-men, who had brought (as I noi 
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learned) two European antiquaries from Tripolis. 
In these mutual explanations and transactions ; in 
inspecting the interior of this singular excava- 
tion; and in some antiquarian talk, through the 
medium of but unskilful interpreters, — we waited 
the termination of the tempest, when I found 
that my peculiar situation had so far interested 
the travellers, that they spared me the presump* 
tion of asking a favour from strangers, by cour- 
teously offering to accompany us back to the 
Serpent fountain. One of them kindly ob- 
served, that with the boat 's-crew— most of 
whom were armed-^we should be at least an 
equal match for the Arabs, in case I met with 
further molestation ; and that the day was not 
yet so far advanced, but they might do this, and 
return to Tripolis in good time. 

*' But we had not proceeded far before I became 
suspicious that Balthazar and the Bedoweens had 
decamped ; for I thought we must have seen the 
tops of their tents, had they remained. As we 
approached the spot, we found this but too true ; 
and that my son Zohrab was gone also — Oh I what 
an agony this gave me ! — I was for a time frantic." 
Her Mameluke husband here uttered another 
involuntary groan, raised his hands, turned his 
eyes upward, closed them for an instant, and 
then gazed earnestly and reproachfully at the 
Jew. But Fatima had paused. 
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" If your affecting story is not concluded," 
said the President, "we must absolutely forbid 
further interruption." The Prophetess resumed — 

" That part of it is nearly concluded, which 
occasioned my appeal to your tribunal ; and with 
the rest of my adventures I have no intention 
of troubling this court. I invoke your justice 
against Balthazar or Ben Levi, whichsoever be 
his true designation ; who has wronged me out 
of property which it is now become extremely 
desirable to me to recover." 

" And your son?" — inquired Maimonides. 

" My son has lately been restored to me. He is 
the youth who fought in protection of your village, 
and has since escaped from prison." 

" Praise be to Allah !" ejaculated the Mame- 
luke (while the former part of this sentence was 
being pronounced) forgetting the prohibition of 
the President. 

" To conclude this adventure," resumed our 
heroine ; " when we reached the Serpent foun- 
tain, the tents, the Arabs, ray son Zohrab, the 
camels, the saddle which concealed one of my 
caskets, and the rest of my baggage, — were all 
gone. That casket alone remained to me which 
my faithful and fore-sighted Zulma had buried. 
Though the rain had obliterated all marks of fresh 
raised earth, sufficient signs of the peg-holes by 
which my tent had been fastened, remained to 
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guide her in the search, and one of the boatmen's 
swords soon disinterred what wealth I possessed. 
But my mind, as I said, was agonised ; for as we 
knew not in what direction to pursue, pursuit 
seemed hopeless, even could we have trespassed 
so far on the courtesy of the Europeans. Bal- 
thazar and his Arabs might have struck off 
towards Aleppo and the desarts, or they might 
be journeying in some other direction ; or if there 
were cmy truth in the story he had told me, they 
might possibly have proceeded with the boy to 
Tripolis. I was therefore easily induced by my 
own attendants, and by the hope which still 
clung to me (notwithstanding his apparent neg- 
lect) of meeting Abdallah, and perhaps my dear 
Zohrab — ^to accept the offer of my new-found 
friends, and return with them to the site of the 
three ancient cities. I had gold and jewels in 
my remaining casket ; but the title-deeds of my 
estate, and the certificate of my birth, were gone. 
It is chiefly with a view to the recovery of these 
title-deeds that I now crave the interference of 
this court. The laws of God and Nature, of 
truth and justice, to which I appeal, I have 
r^son to think are here unshackled by personal 
regards, or by any other species of corrupt in- 
fluence." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



She stood upon her rock, and, in her pride 
Of strength and beauty, waste and woe defied. 

Mart Howitt. 

Desist ! Thou art discerned. Thou toil'st in vain : 
Nor me in vain molest, 



Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetoric 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence : 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced. 

Yet should I try, the uncontrolled worth 

Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirit 

To such a flame of sacred vehemence. 

That all thy magic structures rear'd so high 

Were shattered into heaps o'er thy false head. 

She fables not. — ■ Milton. 

The Prophetess here sat down, evidently some- 
what exhausted ; and as I handed sherbet to 
her, Maimonides arose, and said, *^ Her declama- 
tion sounds speciously, and probably contains 
truth ; but a great deal too much of her own local 
and personal feeling has been mixed up with her 
pleading, of which it is our duty to divest it. 
First let me ask, how can any tribunal decide in her 
favour, or decide in the present case at all. 
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without the production of the written documents 

she has alluded to, or at least proof that they 

exist or have existed? We have at present 

a great deal of assertion, but no proofs before 
«... ». 

U9« 

'* But what says your brother rabbi — if he be 
80 Y* inquired Ibrahim ; " let us hear him." 

Thus called upon — '* With regard to the prin- 
cipal pointy" said the usurer, a little embarrassed, 
though his embarrassment was hardly discernible, 
** I acknowledge — that is — I recollect, having had 
in my possession certain parchments giving claim 
to certain lands in the mountainous district north- 
westward of Mecca. I rather think that they 
came into my possession along with other papers 
from a relation of mine. But I have them no 
longer. And wlien thus accused, is it reasonable 
'—is it fair — is it according to the rules that 
^ regulate judicial proceedings — to expect me to 
inculpate myself?" 

*^ Certainly not," said Maimonides; *' and 
there is much in the speech of your accuser of 
which we can properly take no cognizance." 

'' But does the Mameluke officer know- of the 
existence of these documents ?" again questioned 
the President.. " If he ever possessed them, it 
seems most likely that he would have taken 
^measures for securing deeds which must certainly 
be of some value/' 
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" And if he should still have them," said his 
fellow magistrate, turning towards him, " how 
idly we shall have proceeded !" 

Abdallah now rose and said, " I never saw 
these writings so as to be able to identify them, 
o^ to know what they were. The truth is, that 
during the heyday of youth I was too indifferent 
to such matters : but I remember hastily putting 
some writings, which I thought might be Arabic 
sonnets, or religious exercises, or musical madri- 
gals perhaps, in a metal box, which contained 
also acme wealth and some female trinkets of 
Talue, when I dismissed Fatima to the care of a 
merchant of Antioch, whom I thought bound to 
me by ties of gratitude. I hope it is not meant 
to be insinuated that I would resist or deny her 
claims to property and birth-right, or appropriate 
to myself surreptitiously that which must virtu- 
ally become mine, should she accept of my entire 
devotion to her future happiness." — (Here evident 
signs of emotion escaped the Prophetess.) — " If 
in the soft season of voluptuousness and under 
the domes of dissipation; — if while whirled in 
the mazes of that dazzling dance of Death which 
I have since disclaimed for ever, — I have, among 
the boon companions of my levity, seemed to 
deny the existence of feminine souls ; it was 
because my own soul was absent at the time — 
like that of the hero of the Persian tale. Your 
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Excellencies will forgive me, I hop^, for 
speaking with some reference to the exceptions 
she has taken to my former sentiments. It has 
been involuntary ; and I intreat your indulgence 
for it. Assuredly her subsequent conduct, and 
her noble behaviour this day, had been sufficient 
to reclaim me, even though my own experience 
.and reflections had not been for these several 
years past tending in the same direction with her 
superior intellect. And when I recover my sta- 
tion, I will cheerfully again attend her, should it 
be deemed necessary or be desirable on her part, 
to the altar which she may deem most sacred, 
and she shall become my priestess and my only 
v/ife." 

I am much mistaken if the eyes of the Pro- 
phetess did not glisten with joyy as these senti- 
ments were delivered; and her emotion was 
scarcely repressible as he concluded his period. 

Abdallah repeated his apologies for mingling 
the expression of feelings which were strong upon 
him, with their judicial proceedings; and re^ 
quested — as the Jew had admitted that he had 
formerly possessed one of the deeds in question 
-—that he might be permitted to inquire how he 
had disposed of it." 

Balthazar stood up, though he obviously felt 
fresh embarrassment. The amatory passion is 
proverbially blind. With some vj^e hope of yet 
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obtaining Fatima ; or perhaps only of embarrass- 
ing the present proceedings, he had made the 
admission ; he could not even yet abandon that 
hope ; and he fancied he had found refuge in 
professing ignorance of the contents of the parch- 
ment to which he alluded. " It seems to me 
that the examination should atop here for the 
present," said he; "since it is the terms in which 
the document is expressed, that can alone give 
validity to your proceedings ; and these terms I 
know not, nor even the names which are in- 
scribed on it. I have sent the parchment to 
Mecca to be examined and duly attested. But 
should the court agree with my learned friend in 
opinion that the production of this writing is indis- 
pensable to the further prosecution of the claims 
now brought forward, I would humbly propose to 
accompany thither Fatima herself, with the Emir's 
secretary, or whoever else may be deemed eligible, 
and reclaim it." 

There was evidently a general repugnance felt 
at the announcement of this proposal. Abdallab 
again started with surprise, and stared with 
ficornful disapprobation; but to Maimonides 
(whose judgment was perhaps unwittingly biassed 
by friendship, or by partiality for those of his 
own kindred nation), this appeared " not alto- 
gether unreasonable, especially as the presence 
of the lady would best satisfy the magistrates 
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of that metropolis, that the present woman or 
Prophetess of the Dcsart, was once the girl — the 
infant princess, or whatever else she may be 
styled, who was lost on her way to Cairo." 

But Fatima rose instantly, and said ** No. 
Independent of my personal apprehensions, of 
which I have already rendered you fully aware, 
there are strong objections to this. First, by a 
strange accident, I have repossessed myself of the 
certificate of my birth." — Balthazar started with 
alarm and wonder; and at the same instant 
Zohrab entered the saloon. 

The Prophetess resumed. — '* But here comes one 
in Gk)d's blessed time, who I trust will satisfy all 
parties of the romantic fact concerning which I was 
about to address the assembly." Meanwhile the 
Mameluke had involuntarily arisen, and would 
have rushed forward; but Ibrahim said, in an 
authoritative tone, '' Abdallah ! restrain your emo- 
tions, and be seated. Recollect, this is a grave 
judicial proceeding, which must not be set aside, 
suspended, or interrupted." And, as Zohrab bowed 
to the court and to his mother, the president conti- 
nued ; ** Since this youth has heard nothing of 
what has been disclosed this morning, he can 
&8hion no tale, if he were so disposed, with any 
reference to the issue of our enquiry : He will 
presently be called upon." Addressing Fatima, 
he added, ** 1 think you mentioned that you had 
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re~poSBeSBed yourself of oae of the deeda in ques- 
tion. Please to produce it, if it is in court ; and 
before we proceed further, please to state in ge- 
neral terms the fact — romantic fact, I believe, you 
termed it — concerning which you wished us to 
receive the evidence of your son." 

Fatima bowed, handed the certificate to Ibra- 
him, and replied — "Thestory, if related by myself, 
of the extraordinary manner in which I recovered 
that deed, might have excited incredulity — in 
ftct, would have warranted scepticism: astranger 
might have suspected or an enemy accused me 
perhaps of fiction and forgery : but Zohrab, 
who is this instant returned from a search after 
Balthazar, will relate how it came into his pos- 
session, and how into mine." 

All eyes and all ears were now turned towards 
the youth, who in simple language related the 
adventure of his hiding himself among the 
branches of the sycamores after his escape from 
prison, and his discovery of the written deed in 
the birds' nest — of which I have before informed 
you. 

"Well!" said Balthazar "this is a romantic 
story indeed ! too romantic, I should suppose to 
be credible*, and most likely taken from some 

■ BalthazEiT ia again mistaken. A circuiastance very d- 
milar to this is well known to have happenecl a few years 
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foreign novel or Arabian tale. I scarcely need 
insist, in this presence, that the writing now 
before us may still be a forged document. If 
ibis Prophetess*' (and he laid derisive emphasis on 
the word) ''be intimately acquainted with this 
young man, how very easy for such a confederacy 
to produce such a certificate. If it were a genuine 
writing, and I had sent it with the title-deeds, 
how could it possibly have gotten from the Caaba, 
or any other repository at Mecca, to the nest of 
a hawk or a raven in Arabia Petrea ? Let your 
Prophetess or her witness tell me that." The 
court stared as if brought to a nonplus, which the 
Jew observing, added, — " A pretty story, indeed!" 

"There are such stains on it" (observed the 
president as he conned over the deed) " and such 
partial obliterations, as might be expected under 
the circumstances which have been recounted." 

Maimonides rose— But Abouscalem, the archer, 
was among the auditors, and he here requested to 
know from the president if he might be permitted 
to speak. 

" Certainly," said Ibrahim, " if you can speak 
to the present purpose." 

" My lord," replied he, " the day on which the 



ago near York cathedral. A lady's cap, which had been laid 
on the grass to bleach, was stolen. The thief was sought for 
in vain ; but the cap was eventually found, forming the lining 
to the nest of a thrush. — London Editor, 
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last cararan passed from Bagdad on itB way to 
Mecca, I chanced to be near the streamlet that 
flows from our well, when a thirsty camel came 
up on the gallop to drink, and in its eager heed- 
lessness shpped, and fell with its burthen into 
the water. The creature was evidently weary : 1 
think too it was bruised or wounded by the fall ; 
for there it lay in a state of seeming helpless- 
ness, drinking and wallowing, as it were, till cer- 
tain drivers and its master arrived. The latter 
immediately ordered its bags and panniers, which 
were much soaked by the wet, to be unloosed, 
and their contents to be spread abroad upon the 
grass to dry.- The wild birds of the desart, as 
usual, were hovering near the spot; and I dis- 
tinctly saw one of them make a awoop downward 
and carry away something white. I was about to 
let fly a shaft at the bird ; but Hassan, at the 
moment, called off my attention by a question 
about the value of some goats'-hair which a 
mutual friend was bartering." 

At this recital, the Mameluke and Fatima raisi 
their eyes toward heaven, as if in gratitude or 
wonder. Hassan, being appealed to, very well 
recollected the circumstance; and Ibrahim thought 
proper that the writing should now be read aloud 
in the hearing of all present. But the technical de- 
tails of an Arabian law deed would aiford no inte- 
rest tomy friends in Europe ; let it therefore suffii 
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that, with greater simplicity than would have 
been employed in England, it certified, that on a 
certain day, month, and year of the Hegira^ 
Fatima Zuliema was bom of the tribe of Koreish, 
and of the branch of AU the Lion of God ; it pro- 
ceeded genealogically to state the names of her 
father, mother, grandfather, 8ic., as is usual on 
such occasions ; and that her father and a child- 
less uncle (who was also named) bad bequeathed 
to her certain property, consisting chiefly of plan* 
tations of thus, or the frankincense tree, cinna* 
men, vines, and coffee, to devolve to her when she 
attained to mature age, being held by the tenure 
of certain deeds inscribed on vellum ; and of two 
small engraved and perforated cylinders of chal- 
cedony, of antique workmanship, bearing planetary 
devices of the horoscopes of two of her remote 
Sabeean ancestors. 

** Which engraved cylinders,*' said Fatima, as 
Hassan concluded his reading, *' were fortunately 
within the casket I did not lose, and are now sus- 
pended among the ornaments of my head-dress.'^ 
Here, while untying a red turban (which she had 
assumed on the present occasion, as the known 
badge of her tribe) in order that the gems might 
be more distinctly seen by the assembly—* 
she continued— ** Observing that the lUyaut 
women often decorated their persons thus, with 
such gems as were picked up near the sites of 
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the mined cities of remote antiquity, I thought 
this the safest way of securing these curious 

cylinders." 

Ibrahim, Maimonides, and myself, beinggratified 
with a near inspection of the minute sculptures in 
question, the two former agreed that they were 
genuine antiques of a very interesting description. 
The president added, that they appeared to tally 
in their details with the technical description of 
them which is contained iu the certificate, but 
that a reference to his globe would be necessary, 
in order to place this beyond a doubt. " And 
now (continued he) I believe I may venture to 
pronounce it as the general and concurrent opi- 
nion or verdict of this court, that this part of 
the accusation which Fatima has brought for- 
ward is sufficiently made out ; and I am sorry to 
add, it affords but too much presumption that 
there is truth also in the story of her abduction, 
and the outrage as well as robbery near the Serpent 
Fountain," 

" Abduction ! outrage ! and robbery 
claimed Zohrab. " Good heavens ! I aui 
formed of these matters, except in a very gem 
way ; but your excellency will permit me to stat 
since it may have some bearing on the case, that 
lately travelling westward in the desart, I fell in 
with two Arabs (one of them is called Balbouk. 
of the Stars of Plenty) who have informed 
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she was inveigled away from Antioch thirteen 
years ago, and have confessed that they were — 
nnder the orders and in the pay of Balthazar-^ 
instrumental in purloining some of her property ; 
in particular a casket, the contents of which were 
supposed to be of some value." 

Ibrahim and Abdallah held up their hands in 
mute surprise. Indeed the whole assembly seemed 
sensible of an extraordinary concurrence of un- 
looked-for circumstances. 

" But where are those Arabs ?" enquired the 
chief. ** Can we have their evidence ?" 

'* They are within reach of a short notice/' re- 
turned the youth. ** They are now employed in 
setting up their tents not far from the village well." 

''Then let the notice be sent, Hassan/' rejoined 
the president. ** Summon them for tomorrow. 
Stay — tomorrow did I say ? No — let it be the 
day following ; for tomorrow the Elders of the 
village and the Christian minister have promised 
me their company and attention to a discussion 
of the leading tenets of the book of Job : we hold 
a sort of synod or convocation. I am sorry to 
have to observe to you, Maimonides, that your 
friend must meanwhile remain a prisoner in the 
strong room." 

'* And I am not less sorry to be obliged to ac- 
quiesce in the propriety of the measure/' replied 
the learned Jew ; *' though I own I have hitherto 
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felt and indulged — -I hope not too far — a dispo- 
sition to defend him, upon the principle that 
accused persons are to be liberally presumed in- 
nocent till they are proved to be guilty." 

I confess I was glad to hear this^ for Maimo- 
nides was beginning to sink in my estimation]; 
but this redeemed him. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

I found a itream among the hills by night; 

Its source was hidden , and its end unknown ; 

I thought not of its source, nor of its ending ; 
Twas but the mirror of enchanting things, 

Where heaven and earth, their softest graces blending, 
Own'd the new world that from their union springs. 

Thus be my soul truth's purified abode ! 

Whence or for what I am— is thine> O Goo ! 

Anon. 

As I came not hither to descant on Persian and 
Arabian beverages and modes of cookery, I shall 
pass over the various sherbets, wines — yes, wines, 
notwithstanding the prohibition of Mahomet, more 
honoured in the breach, where there is no breach 
of temperance, than in the observance— but I 
pass over the pillaus, curries, sweetmeats, fruits, 
&c. &c. with which our Arabian Emir treated his 
assembled neighbours and guests ; and proceed 
to narrate that, after refection meet, we easily 
and smoothly glided into the sort of discourse 
for which we had met together. There were no 
nonsensical damping punctilios ; no hesitations of 
false delicacy, and no taming forbearances of eti- 
quette, to restrain us from what all desired ; and 
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as all cordially desired to be put in possession of 
the reasons and motives which had induced our 
highly intelligent and kind-hearted host avowedly 
to prefer the religion of Job to that of Mahomet, 
in which he had been educated, or that of Jesus 
Christ, on which he appeared to have bestowed 
some thought. As I knew I was not the only visitor 
who longed to hear him explain in what he con- 
ceived the superior merits of the patriarchal faith 
to consist, I took the freedom to say that we as 
regularly expected him to open his discourse 
with out'ce rem ony or symphonial prelude, as if we 
had met together to attend to a formal lecture 
ex calkedrd on a nominated subject. — He, as one 

" Wlio from Truth's central point serenely views ^M 

The compass of his argiiment, — began ^H 

Mildly, and with a clear and steady tone ;" I 

— the stream of his elocution now strolling 
among flowers, and anon rippling among pebbles 
and crystals, but always pure and limpid. 

" Perhaps I may not be very thoroughly i 
fied with myself," said he, " that I have left 
for you to prefer this request : but how may I 
assume — how be sufficiently assured, that we set 
out on the quest before us with unanimity enough 
to keep together in the earlier steps of our jour- 
ney? And if we should diverge at starting, how 
shall we avoid getting wider apart as we 
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Religious education is, generally speaking, in all 
countries so entirely a matter of trammelling and 
of taught prejudice, that I may say its uniform 
result is, or rather has been, to resolve to submit 
ii$dfUi no test of validity or comparative value. 
The favourite logic by which it administers to the 
joy of its own assumed supremacy, and upholds 
and intrenches its own vested authority, is — If 
religion itself be the criterion of the rectitude 
of human thoughts, words and actions, how shall 
it ever submit to ethics in its turn ? Or to what 
else shall it submit ? How then, between two or 
more religions, can we possibly ascertain, or de- 
monstrate, or be made to feel, or impartially to 
comprehend, which is preferable ? 

** A mild and well-meaning philosopher, com- 
missioned, let us say, by a society of men of 
benevolent intentions, but nevertheless governed 
by overweening notions of its own superior rec- 
titude, and by false estimates of the state of 
our information, the strength of our super- 
stitious zeal, and the extent of our intellec- 
tual attainments— -has travelled from Europe to 
teach us, of Western Asia, a superior religion 
to. that promulgated by Mahomet. Does he rest 
the opinion or belief of its superiority on its 
having been divinely revealed or imparted ? He 
does. But the Mussulman answers, ' It is my 
religion that has been divinely revealed ; and,' he 

A A 
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continues, 'granting for the sake of discussion 
that both have been so, I must upon sound 
principle prefer — it would be irrational in me to 
do otherwise — a revelation made in my own 
country, to one made in another. God, who is 
omnipotent, would have revealed those tenets to 
me in Arabia, which he is said to have revealed 
in Judea and in Europe, had he meant that I 
should believe as Jews or Europeans beheve, or 
conform to either of their religious practices.' " 

A turbaned Mahometan, (one of the elders,) 
who sat regaling himself with his coolyan, here 
smote the table with fervent though not violent 
emphasis, and declared that was the exact state 
of his mind on the subject : indeed, there 
seemed throughout the assembly the general ac- 
quiescence of calm conviction with regard to this 
sentiment. Our learned host saw this, and pro- 
ceeded. " Revelations then, in as far as they 
differ, are so mutually destructive of each other's 
authority, that a quiet investigator of common 
sense, who has had the fortune to retain his under- 
standing sufficiently untrammelled — sufficiently 
unimpaired, I had nearly said — by religious edu- 
cation, cannot consistently with this character 
believe in any that are at variance with each 
other, since God and his Truth are immutable. 
He can only bestow his faith, and that practice 
which he builds on faith, on such divine revelation! 
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as agree or are conformable to each other. Between 
what God has revealed in one part of the world, 
and that which he has revealed in another, as 
roles or guides of human conduct, a philosopher 
can admit of no other differences than such as 
arise out of its variations of climate and other 
local geographical considerations, which he well 
knows will not have escaped the notice of Omni- 
science, nor have been left unprovided for in its 
scheme of human happiness. In as far then as 
we may assume that God intended men should 
agree or conform in matters of religion, all other 
variations than such as are local and geographi- 
cal must be regarded as. unessential — ^impotent 
to salvation^ and certainly not provocative of in- 
quisitorial torments, or worth cutting each other's 
throats about. 

*' Now, why should men be perpetually re- 
curring to these unimportant points of diffe- 
rence? Why should we not let our attentions 
revert — as they invariably would, if this old and 
inveterate obstacle were removed from the road of 
tiixth — to points where our sentiments might re- 
spond? Respond! Aye: why for ever grate 
harsh discords ? Why not open our mental ears, 
and allow reason to touch those genial chords 
which might lead our hearts to vibrate in unison V* 

Observing that the Emir paused here, as if to 
let these sentiments sink into the hearts of his 
auditors, I availed myself of the opportunity to 
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state, that under the domiiiioi] of our good kin^l 
the "defender of the faith," there existed variona 
sects of Christians besides the orthodox ; and 
that a worthy and benevolent teacher of religion,* 
incited by similar hopes and wishes, had lately 
availed himself of the art of printing, in order to 
try the principle of persuading his fellow Chris- 
tians to let points of controversy rest in abeyance, 
and of calling and restricting attention to points 
of agreement, with a view to the more efficient 
moral and political incorporation of the Protes- 
tants and Catholics ; but without the smallest 
success, or with only the smallest. — " Now, if 
this be the case," added I, " in our own limited 
island, where all are Christians, can we expect it 
will be much otherwise in the world at large ? " 

" So !" said Maimonides, " you Protestants 
can partake with him whom you call your Lord 
of his last sacramental supper, or can swallow 
it 'in remembrance' of him; and the Catholics 
can even swallow portions of the body and blood 
of the Lord himself; while both parties give as 
little heed to his essential doctrines, as did our 
Pharisees and Sadducees of old. So little con- 
substantiation is among Christians. Both parties 
toocanpreac/iofcAorifywilh Paul, asavirtuewhich 
hopeth and endureth all things; yet do not prac- 

• The Rev. J. Wiir, of St Bartholomew's in London, and 
Inwood in EBsex. 
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tise as much of it towards each other as would 
repress the mutual anipiosities of envy^ jealousy, 
and malice ; notwithstanding which, you are sent 
hither to convert us men of Asia. But why not 
first have converted yourselves from professing 
to good practical Christians ? How readest thou 
of the beam that is in thine own eye, and the 
mote that is in thy brother's? You have just 
enquired, * Can we expect it will be much other- 
wise in the world at large than in your own 
island?' But can you expect success in your 
present mission, with this unchristian and illiberal 
instance of English impracticability staring you 
in the face ? 

'' But come, let us waive these matters, 
agreeably to my friend Ibrahim's proposal. Both 
Christians and Mahometans build on the Hebrew ' 
foundation. Both believe in Jehovah our God : 
both in the immortality of the soul ; and both in 
the divine commands of the Decalogue. Here 
are cardinal points of agreement." 

*' The conciliatory nature and tendency of your 
proposal, my dear Maimonides, is excellent," re- 
turned the chief, ** and worthy of a descendant of 
the author of the More NevocMm.* It seems to 
draw our consenting hearts toward each other, 
whatever may have been the case with those ad* 

. ^ The Hebrew title of the great work of the elder Maimo- 
nides : in Eoglish, Guide to the Perpka^, 
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dressedby the Christian teacher to whom our frieDd 
here, has adverted. Concerning belief in a sole and 
omnipotent God, which is the main pillar of ottr 
orthodox)', I see around me a unanimous smile of 
acquiescence, more cordially eatisfactory, if not 
more expressive, than the words of a formal creed. 
Though, now I look again at my Christian guest, 
I'm afraid I perceive a little Trinitarian over- 
shadowing of the countenance: but let it pass. 
Charity, as he says with the apostle, 'hopetli all 
things,' And probably there is not a single man 
present who disbelieves the doctrines of immor- 
tality and future retribution. But the claims on 
which the two modern religions seem so strenu- 
ously to insist, of veneration for the Decalogue on 
account of its being divinely imparted, is quite 
■ another affair; and I must be permitted to say, 
that we do not agree in those precepts on that 
account, because some of us more than doubt the 
divine origin of the inscribed tablets produced by 
the great Hebrew legislator. Had these com- 
mandments been, as is stated in the Pentateuch, 
of celestial origin, they could not but have pos- 
sessed the immutable character of infalhble recti- 
tude; and there would have been no discrepan- 
cies between their promulgation in Exodus and 
their repetition in Deuteronomy. We do not sub- 
scribe obedience to these precepts, because they 
were 'written by the finger of God,' but in as far 
as they are in themselves ethically and undeni- 
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ably just and promotive of the well-being of man. 
You will allow me to tidd-^neither did it require 
any ghost or God to inform us of those moral 
prohibitions which in fact are written in all hearts 
but the very worst, and are just as well known-— 
because their necessity is so strongly felt— in 
those remote islands of the Pacific Ocean where 
the light of the Pentateuch (such as it is) has 
never reached, as in these ancient and literate 
countries. Every man who, Uke Moses, under- 
takes the arduous task of legislating for a people, 
is, like him, compelled to assume that his pupils 
must be taught to show a pious reverence for 
Deity, and their parents ;- that they [maj^ not 
inordinately covet, nor steal, nor bear false 
witness, nor commit adultery or murder. This 
is the sum total of the Ten Commandments. They 
are entitled to just as much merit as attaches to 
the promulgation of any other important aitioms 
or self-evident truths. The praise that belongs 
to the special communication of what is univer- 
sally known, cannot be denied to the Decalogue. 
The commands all show the prevalence of bad 
passions among those to whom they were ad-* 
dressed. They are calculated to check 6vil 
propensities ; and not, like the precepts of Job 
and Jesus Christ, to promote good ones. No- 
where among them do we find anything approxi- 
mating in point of virtue to ' Thou shalt love thy 
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neighbour as thyself.' And we will at present 
say nothing more of the Lord thy God being re- 
ported to have proclaimed that he is a jealous 
God, visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children; nor the sinister bearing which this 
tenet baa on the rational doctrine of retribution— 
than that it plainly retains the impress — not of 
the divine finger, but of tlie human hand, guided 
by very rough-hewn human intellect," 

" You are indulgent," said the learned Jew, 
with a sarcastic smile. " I was afraid your sen- 
tence would have ended with the cloven foot." 

Our host took no notice of this saliy ; but with 
much amiability, waving his hand round, as if to 
indicate that he addressed the assembly collec- 
tively, proceeded with his discourse as follows :— 

" My friend Maimonides has fairly stated the 
leading credal points in which Jews, Christians, 
and Mahometans agree — that is to say, modem 
Jews; for, as you may have observed, I do not 
find the doctrine or belief of immortality recog- 
nised in that nation or family so early as the age of 
Mosea; no, nor for many subsequentages. With 
regard to the beneficent attributes of Deity, par- 
ticularly that of his mercy to sincere penitents, 
there is a pretty close agreement between the 
Gospels and the KorfLn ; but in the specification 
of our duties toward each other, the Christian 
scriptures, regarding them in the aggregate. 
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incomparably more pure and amiable. Bat all of 
these doctrines were expressed, or plainly implied, 
in that patriarchal religion which I advocate 
and profess; which preceded the era of Moses 
and the Hebrew exody; and of which the book 
of Job is the remaining depositary — the only 
authentic depositary that is now extant. You 
perceive, my friends, that in these reasonings and 
references, I have been obliged to have re^^ourse 
to an ethical standard ; in fact, people of different 
persuasions would be unable to hold communion 
with each other on religious questions, without 
the intervention or use of this middle term of re* 
ference, as a logician might p^l it/' 

'' I have always felt more pleasure than I have 
hitherto expressed," said I, ** when I have heard 
you estimate highly the ritual contained in Job. 
It ever appeared to me to allude far more plainly 
than Genesis, or indeed any other of our earlier 
scriptures, to the doctrine of Christian redemption 
and resurrection : for which reasons, we of the 
Protestant church have incorporated with our 
burial service the impressive and sublime pas- 
sages which contain these ancient announcements 
and allusions.'' 

*' Indeed!" returned the Emir, with consider- 
able surprise,— '' Christian redemption! and re- 
surrection ! And which do you conceive to be 
those passages ? Excuse me if I disclaim merits 
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which do not strike me with conviction, and of 
whose existence I am not aware: — And pray tell 
me (if you can recollect them) which are the 
words or stanzas of Job, from which the ia- 
ferences have been drawn. For, to confess the 
truth, (for the abruptness of which I must also 
apologise to you,) it was because it held out none 
of these promises or^ revelations that I preferred 
the patriarchal religion, and the book of Job 
among ancient records." 

I here recited the exclamation of the Patriarch, 
" 1 know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth ! And 
though, after my skin, worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall 1 see God : whom I shall 
see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and 
not another's." 

" Certainly this is broad, bold, and palpable," 
said Ibrahim; " but to an Oriental scholar it is 
as palpably mere semblance, and without the 
least foundation. Unless Honesty keeps pace 
with Boldness, Virtue betrays her trust ; I must 
therefore plainly say, that the whole text is mis- 
translated. And when I have given you the 
true and literal meaning, and explained its refer- 
ence to the context, I will leave you to judge 
whether it be misunderstood, and misappli- 
ed because misunderstood ; or whether it be 
pressed into the service by priests who fearedj 
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that without it they had not a sufficient number 
of volunteered revelations to be brought to bear 
upon the points of expiatory redemption, and the 
resurrection of the body. 

'' The suffering patriarch does indeed, while 
opposing his friend Bildad in the controversy 
concerning his own integrity, and more especially 
in resisting the argument that wickedness is to 
be inferred where misery is inflicted, — exclaim^ 
' I know that mif redeemer liveth;' but that he 
means, by these words, the redeemer at once of 
his argument and of himself from his present 
perilous sufferings, will be obvious to those who 
duly regard the context, and the tenor and 
ccUasirophe of the poem — to the latter of which 
this remarkable exclamation has unequivocal re- 
ference. Job in this place confidently antici- 
pates what really comes to pass in the sequel ; 
namely — that, the Great Being who has created, 
and has since cast him down and devoted him to 
such severe trials, will redeem him from his 
present state of degradation ;— that Omniscience 
will not behave to him unjustly; but will, in 
equity or in mercy, restore him, when he shall 
firmly and resignedly have undergone his proba- 
tion. This is his reliance; and therefore he 
exclaims — ^for you omitted the commencement of 
his exclamation, — 
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' Oh that my words were even now written down t 
Oh that they were engraven on a tablet ! 
That they were sculptured in a rock for ever ! 
For I know that my redeemer liveth. 
And will — ' 

** Here comes another critical and much mis- 
represented passage. The Hebrew does not ex- 
press, as you have done, — 'stand at the latter 
day upon the earth.* No : the style of Job is foren- 
sically logical in many places — I might nearly 
say throughout the poem; and in the present 
stanza the Hebrew and the Arabic versions both 
mean, ' I know that my redeemer liveth, and 
will, ere I die, ascend or assume, the judgment- 
seat :' * and after disease hath destroyed my skin ' — . 
which we must recollect was at the time covered 
with boils from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot — 

' That in my flesh I shall see Qod : 
Whom I shall see for myself. 
And my own eyes shall behold, and not another's; 
Then shall ye say — How did we persecute him /' 

'* Need I give myself or you the smallest con- 
cern in order to prove further .that the whole of 
this apostrophe, uttered in the hearing of his 
persecuting friends, — when taken with the last 
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yerse, which is eyidently and directly addressed 
to them, clearly shews that no day of Resurrection 
and Judgment, and no atoning Redeemer, can 
here be alluded to ? For to suppose so would 
include the supposition that the interlocutors 
must wait until the day of judgment ere their 
controversy can be settled. But the entire catas- 
trophe of the drama is in fact no other than an 
ample and triumphant verification of the prophecy, 
which Job is here induced to utter by his reliance 
on the wisdom and justice of Providence, and 
has no anticipative, typical, or other intended 
reference whatever, to any such advent as the 
coming of Jesus Christ as the son of God, to 
redeem either the sins of mankind, or those of 
the resigned and majestic sufferer which are here 
in question. The real meaning of the latter part 
of the sentence is not> as you have recited—^ 
' Though after my skin, worms destroy this body,' 
which would indeed have seemed to point directly 
to the grave and its cold corruption ; but it has 
direct local reference to the malady — supposed 
by some commentators to have been that now 
called the small-pox— with which the patriarch 
had been smitten. There is nothing about 
worms in this part of either of my antique 
scrolls, or in any other authentic copy of Job ; 
but the unequivocal verbatim sense is, 'After 
disease hath destroyed my skin, yet in my flesh 
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shall I see God, 'Then,' — says he eniphatica]!^^ 
and addressing his controvertista or compurga- 
tors with the fervour of a triumphant aoticipa- 
tion, firmly resting on the sincerity of his piety. — 
' shall ye say, — How did we persecute him !' It 
is unnecessary for me to repeat here what you 
all very well know, that the entire sequel of the 
poem— with the sole difference that instead of 
Job's seeing God, the whole party Itear the divine 
mandate — is a luminous and complete verifica- 
tion of that sublime reliance of the suffering 
patriarch with which these verses brings us ac- 
quainted ; I mean, that unshaken confidence in 
the wisdom and justice of the Almighty, and the 
integrity of his own heart, which is in fact as 
much the proper subject of this poem, aa ' the 
anger of Achilles' is of the Iliad. I am de- 
cidedly and broadly at issue with you here, 
friend Judkin; for the justice of God, and the 
rectitude of man's intention, are cardinal tenets 
of my own faith ; of course, I deem them highly 
and honestly worth contending for; and as to 
the difference between the divine voice out of 
the whirlwind being hstened to, instead of the 
Reuse of vision being addressed, I need only 
observe that the former is more consonant to the 
spirit and purposes of poetry, and yet is in 
no respect at variance with the confident antici- 
pation of the patriarch that his redeemer woulii. 
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pronounce his verdict of redemption from the 
sacred tribmial ; because the reader is taught to 
know that Job's invocation has been heard, and 
that Jehovah has ascended the judgment-seat, 
though he has awfully enveloped it with rolling 
clouds. 

^* Indeed, towards the close of the poem, we 
find all these facts and sentiments fully recog- 
nised. We find, moreover, that the sight of the 
rolling clouds (or whirlwind) is recognised as 
being the visual apparition of God ; for after the 
close of the proclamation of the Almighty — 



"* Job replied to Jehovah, and said. 



I feel that thou art^all powerful. 

And that no thought can be withheld from thee. 
• • • • • 

I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear. 

But mne eye now behoideth thee.' 

This is far more sublime than would have been 
any attempt to impersonate the Deity ; and we 
may notice as another beauty, that Job delicately 
represses here all exultation over the sophistries 
of his opponents, and does not add, ' Now ye 
may say. How cruelly have we persecuted him !' 
Enough that the reader fails not to recollect this, 
and that those opponents are humiliated. 

"On the whole, I may venture to pronounce 
here, that there can remain no doubt that the 
stanzas before cited, which are here chiefly 
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in question, are meant as an announcement or 
glimpBe of the catastrophe of the poem, and a 
foretaste or prelude of its moral ; wherefore, to 
treat of them (as you say the Christian divines 
have treated) as being prophetic of the resurrec- 
tion of the body and the coming of Christ, is 
entirely to misinterpret the meaning of the 
author." 
" I fear it must be confessed," returned I, 
that if the Hebrew and Arabic versions be as 
you state, the whole drift and meaning of this 
part of the poem has been completely misinter- 
preted ; for instead of the words, ' Then shall ye 
say — How did we persecute him,' our English 
bible has, ' But ye should say, why persecute we 
him V which seems but to render the sense more 
enigmatical and obscure. I must candidly avow 
that I cannot continue this part of the contro- 
versy. But do you mean also that we should 
abandon all hope of future resurrection, in so far 
as such hope has been believed to be supported 
on the authority of Job ?" 

" Immortality," replied he, " may be believed 
ill — or may be hoped for — without the resurrec- 
tion of the body, of that body which we know 
rapidly decomposes when life is extinct, and 
soon returns to dust. Nature — by which I mean 
th'e Author of Nature — having always more sub- 
tle, simple, and efficient means of accomplishing 
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its ends, than toiling man— if the human body 
had been destined to immortality, would scarcely 
have adopted inferior and apparently ineligible 
means^ but — as it seems natural to conclude— 
would rather have ordained that good men should 
all be translated, as we read was the peculiar fate 
of Enoch, than that they should needlessly en- 
dure the pains, penalties, and transmutations of 
old age, death and resuscitation. Why should it 
be the lot of the good to ' see corruption V Why 
should the least credible of miracles be performed 
for no higher purpose than that worms may 
revel on humanity, and triumph in our disso- 
lution ? 

" No, sirs. This is not my belief. To me 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
seems no other than merely a gross physical sort 
of contrivance on the part of the priesthood, 
invented in order to accommodate the vulgar 
sense and limited capacities of those who were 
not metaphysicians enough to conceive the pos- 
sibility of immateriality and consciousness of 
continued existence in the abstract. Of two 
species of miracles, most men have chosen to 
believe — ^because Mahomet, and other . priests 
and prophets, have chosen to promulgate — the 
most inelegant, uncalled-for, uncelestial, and 
absurd. The saintly image of an immaterial and 
indestructible soul, was — 

B B 
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' too bright. 

To hit the Eense of human sight j 
And therefore to their weaker vie 
(Verlaid with black." 

" Or, what 19 the same thing in effect, viewed 
with half-closed perceptions ; for the mental eye 
has lids as well as the corporeal ; and sometimes 
hy half-closirg them we see more agreeably, 
though we cherish a volnntary delusion or an 
implicit faith — which you know has been termed 
the evidence of things unseen — and perceive not 
the whole truth. Those fathers of the church of 
Jesus Christ, and those founders of Islamisra (or 
the faith of Mahomet) who invented or adopted 
the tenet of the Resurrection, knew this, and in 
the construction of their creeds severally took 
care to avail themselves of it." 

My friends will guess how much I was sur- 
prised to hear an Arabian philosopher quoting 
our Milton, and at the same time clothing the 
English poetry in the Arabic language, as was 
very dexterously and efficiently done : I pretend 
not to account for this fact ; I can only say that 
so it was — unless the same thoughts, arranged in 
the same order, occurred to the preacher as to 
the poet. The former continued — 

" To apply what I have just been saying to 
the particular text before us~-I mean that that 
text does not thoroughly authorise the 1 
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question : neither is immortality/ and its con- 
comitant^ future retribution/ any where promised 
or revealed tliroughout the poem. This well- 
digested and grand composition affords ground 
for Hope to cast her anchor in^ but no certainty 
of debarkation on a future land of promise. 
And it is chiefly on this account, that all those 
friends with whom I have conversed intimately 
on tlie subject, have heard me express a decided 
predilection for the primitive patriarchal faith in 
preference to all others, as I find tlie doctrines of 
that faith developed in the book of Job." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Hope springy eternal in the human breast ; 

Man never is but always to be blest. 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 

Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore. 

What future bliss he gives not thee to know. 

But gives thee hope, to be thy blessing now. Popb. 

— ^As I read, soon growing less severe, 

1 liked his project ; the success did fear, 

Through that wide field how he his way should find. 

O'er which tame Faith leads Understanding bliud^ 

Lest he perplez'd the things he would explain. 

But now I am convinc'd. Andrew Marvel. 

Seyebal of our Arab auditors opened their 
eyes wider at hearing the extraordinary decla- 
ration with which our last chapter concluded ; 
and so did Zohrab ; although their mental eyes 
might perhaps be in the half'closed state de- 
scribed by our learned and venerable host. In 
short, there was a general tacit expression of — 
What ! do you prefer the uncertainty of hope to 
the certainty of divine promise — or to sound, firm 
ground of human expectation? — although no one 
chose to give vocal utterance to the question. 
How I myself looked, I can scarcely tell. 
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Ibrahim replied to this stare ho otherwise than 
by saying — " As a poetical composition of the 
highest order, it is morally and technically com- 
plete without the involvement of this tenet ; yet at 
the same time it admits of discussion on the sub- 
ject, and may be supposed to advert to it. But I 
think I perceive that you wish me to discourse 
further on this point ; and in this case perhaps it 
were wiser first to refer to the facts as we find themi 
on record, and see if I have so veraciously con- 
strued their meaning as that we may be warranted 
in regarding them as facts. It will be time enough 
to argue firom them afterwards, and to adopt them 
in as far as we may find them worthy of contri- 
buting to the establishment of our moral or reli- 
gious belief. 

** Now, concerning the doctrine of an universal 
resurrection and retribution, the poem, upon a 
cursory view, may appear to be at variance with 
itself, for it contains several passages which at 
first sight would seem to lead to opposite conclu- 
sions. This is not however so in reality ; and the 
appearance proceeds from the patriarch — whom 
(with great art, and no doubt with due local at- 
tention to the religious persuasions which pre- 
vailed in the neighbouring countries from whence 
came his visitors respectively) the author has 
contrived shall be the only speaker on this im- 
portant point, — being alternately agitated by 
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Tarious emotions. It certainly would apjjear not a 
little exlraorOinary that none of liis companions, 
whilst reminding him of tlie advantages of real 
contrition and a restoration to the favour of the 
Almighty, should even in the remotest manner 
direct his attention to future reLribution as well 
as to present suffering and enjoyment, did it not 
lead to the supposition "tliat the doctrine of an 
after -state was by no means in universal recep- 
tion during the patriarchal ages ; and to the 
ioference that the friends of Job did not them- 
selves accede to it. Let us however here trace the 
principal passages that have relation to this point 
of faith ; but, as we do so, let us beai- in mind tliat 
they are llie sentiuients and reasonings of a niaa 
who, in the midst of extreme bodily pain, and the 
most complicated mental affliction that ever fell to 
the lot of mortal, is successively and almost perpe- 
tually agitated by changes of contending passion; 
by hope, fear, confidence, despondency, indigna- 
tion, tenderness, resignation, and triumph ; each 
abruptly breaking upon the other, and frequently 
hurrying him away from his habitual principles 
to an utterance of transitory thoughts, urged by 
transitory feehng; in tracing of which the poet, 
like other great artists, has shown himself a close 
student after Nature. 

" In chapters xvi, xvii, the patriarch expresses 
his lamentable state in the following terms :- 
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* The years numbered to me are come. 

And I most go the way whence I shall not return : 
My spirit is siezed hold of; my days are eictinct : 

Mine are the sepulchres. 

• ••••• 

My days — my projects — are all over: 
The resolves of my heart are rent asunder ; 
Night is assigned to me for day ; 
A light bordering on the regions of darkness. 
Ev'n while I tarry the grave is my home. 
I exclaim to corruption, thou art my father ! 
To the worm, my mother and my sister ! 
And where, in such a state, are my hopes ? 
Yea, my hope§ — ^who shall point them out ? 
To the grasp of the grave must they fall a prey.' 

'' Upon these stanzas it may be observed, that 
they rather seem to refer to an anticipated dis- 
sipation of the soul, or reputed principle of life, 
as consequent to death, than to re-existence or 
resurrection at a future era ; and yet they can- 
not strictly be said to annihilate this latter doc- 
trine. In the midst of his deepest despondency, 
as here expressed^ the sublime sufferer still alludes 
to his hopes, though to hopes which at the mo- 
ment he felt incapable of cherishing ; plainly in- 
dicating, however, that the doctrine itself of 
immortality was not unknown to him, and had 
been agitated by him, although his fears or his 
sufferings ipapelled hip^ at the time, like a tem- 
pest-driven bcirk, far towards relinquishment. 
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" It should also be borne in mind that these 
sentmients are uttered during that earlier part of 
Job's affliction, when his disease appears to have 
raged most violently, and the reproaches of his 
comforters to have been moat bitter. From chap- 
ter xix onward, he seems in a considerable de- 
gree to have recovered his self-possession; he is 
conscious of his own superiority over the speeches 
urged against him, and for the most part exchanges 
the general feeling tone of his exclamations and 
complaints for sound logical reasoning. In the 
following stanzas, the ini'usion of hope is so much 
stronger as to verge upon the warranty of belief; 
at least there are some touches that are quite of 
this character, though others partake equally of 
fear, and even of despondency. On the whole, 
his emotions are tumultuous and inconclusive. 
The mental tempest does not so fiercely rage, but 
the billows still heave. Nature, under the given 
circumstances, is strictly attended to; and the 
general design of the author is successfully a 
vanced. 



' There is indeed hope for the plant. 
When it is cut down, that it will sprout again. 
And that its tender branches will not fail. 
Though its root have grown old in the earth. 
And its trunk become dead over the soil ; 
Tlirough the agency ot water it may revive. 
And put forth young gIiooIh as when planted. 
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But man dieth and monldereth ; 

The mortal expiretb, and where is he ? 

As the biUowB pass away with the tides. 

And the floods are exhausted and dried up. 

So man lieth down and rueth noi : 

Tin the heavens themselyes he dissolved, they mSL not 
awake. 

No— they will not rise up firom their sleep. 

Oh ! that thou woold'st hide me in the grave, 

Wonld'st conceal me till thy wrath be past. 

That thou wonld'st appoint me afix'd time, and re- 
member me ! 
But if a man die — ihaU he indeed live again ? 

AH the days of my appointment wiU I wait 

Till my renovation come. 

Thou shalt call, and I will answer thee. 

Thou wilt yearn towards the work of thy hands.' 

'' A learned sage of this country, with whose 
name (Doognosam) you (Mr Judkin) may perhaps 
not be acquainted; whose comments on Job I 
possess^ and some of whose observations I have 
here been incorporating with my own, — has writ- 
ten of the stanzas I have just rehearsed, that the 
words — 

So man lieth down and riseth not : 

Till the heavens be dissolved, they will not awake- 
may be equally employed by those who are igno- 
rant of the doctrine of a resurrection, and those 
who know and believe it. And it has been a 
subject of dispute whether Job in the present 
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instance refers to a definite term in which a resur- 
rection will take place; or denies it Iti/ the strongest 
jigure he could command. He adds, ' Yet I think 

the latter part of the sentence, that is to say, the 
passage — 



But iT a man die, shaU lie indeed live again f 
All the daya of ray appointment will I wait 

Thou elialt call, and 1 will answer thee. 

Thou wilt yearo towarda the work of thy hands — 



I 



is so strongly in favour of the opinion since 
adopted hy Mahomet, that a resurrection will 
take place after a definite term, that no man 
can refuse his assent to it who gives it due atten- 
tion; nor do I well know how a full persua- 
sion of SQch a belief could be more definitively 
drawn up.' 

" These last arc the very words of Doognos: 
and I think reach to the full extent of the sen! 
ment which the poet meant to ascribe to his hero 
concerning a future state — if not a little beyond 
it. I am not for promoting much of metaphysi- 
cal subdivision, nor for splitting up ratiocina- 
tions too minutely. The splintery arguments that 
are thus generated, usually lose in strength 
more than they gain in acuteness. Over-delicate 
logical refinements are like those lance-rests 
which in the days of jousts and tournaments, for 
the sake of a httlc harmless display of the 
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blance of chivalrous contention, were purposely 
made of shivering wood. I should incline to say 
that my learned countryman's full persuasion of 
a belief, was an over subtle mode of expression, 
and, in as far as it conveys a definite feeling, 
I should say tliat feeling is not fully warranted 
by the poet of Job. On the whole, after intently 
studying the subject, my own opinion expressed 
in the simplest manner is, that the poet intended 
to represent Job as retaining the hope qfimmor^ 
tality through all his mental agitations, and no 
more than the hope — of course with its concomit- 
tant misgivings ; and what seems to corroborate 
this idea is, that immediately after the verses I 
have just cited, which our learned commentator 
felt to be so fraught with persuasion, the patri- 
arch relapses toward despondency as he con- 
tinues to address Jehovah. His words are — 

' As the crumbling mountain dissolveth. 
And the rock mouldereth away from his place. 
As the waters wear to pieces the stones, and 
As their overflowings sweep the soil from the land. 
So consumest thou the hope of man.' 

" In short, my friends,*' proceeded Ibrahim, 
^' that future hope which Providence has be- 
stowed on us is at once, according to my experi- 
ence, and to feelings which I fondly cherish, both 
our present blessing and the parent of our best 
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motives and purest virtues." Turning towards 
Abdallah and the elders, and slightly motioning 
with his hand, he said, " Your religion — and 
yours"- — turning with a similar action towards 
Zohrab and myself — " would pretend to change 
or convert this metaphysical hope, which a graci- 
ous Deity holds forth to ali, into physical cer- 
tainty very partially imparted to a few undeserv- 
ing favourites ; and, to that end, bids us believe in 
and rely on revealed promises and prophecies. 
But ought this blessed hope to be thus changed ? 
Would it be consistent with the most pure and 
satisfactory of our speculations on divine wisdom, 
that it should be so changed? Other priests — 
for you know I am an Arabian priest and preacher 
— will tell you not to trust or trouble yourselves 
with the consideration of these abstract ques- 
tions, but to leave them to more divine and 
profound mythologista ; in short, to those pro- 
fessional expounders of and dealers in holy mys- 
teries, who are content to receive sordid lucre for 
their divine communications, and whom the wise 
and thrifty world is well satisfied to remunerate 
in such base coin. But wherefore should you 
indulge any such mental sluggishness ? Where- 
fore traffic in incommensurable matters, seeing 
that ' If a man give all that he has, and lose his 
own soul, it profiteth him nothing.' Wherefore 
neglect or allow yourselves to be deterred i 
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what is confessedly the most important of all 
things, while you deeply engage, with all your 
hearts, and with all your minds, and with all your 
strength, in the study of inferior sciences? I 
therefore say, with the most actiye-minded of the 
Christian apostles, 'Prove all things;' while I 
confidently recommend you to enquire of your 
own understandings, whether it be compatible 
with your purest trowings, and the loftiest ideas 
you are able to conceive of an omniscient and 
omnipotent Deity — that our hope of a happy im- 
mortality, or of a retributive immortality, should 
be exchanged for absolute moral and physical 
.certainty ? I would incite you fearlessly to con- 
sider the question for yourselves; to prove it; 
and hold fast the result. It will engage you in 
far deeper and more interesting than ordinary re- 
flection; and the best energies of your hearts 
and understandings will be called into action. 

'' It may assist you in the discussion, first to 
consider whether, had it been the purpose of an 
all-wise and omnipotent Providence, that we 
should regard retributive immortality as a cer- 
tainty — ^he would not distinctly and unambigu- 
ously have pronounced this promise, and repeated 
it to every generation in some one of the possible 
ways that must be far within the scope of in- 
finite power, and in such manner as could not 
possibly have been misunderstood ? Would not 
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he who said 'Let light be, and it was,' and to 
whom all things are alike easy — would not he 
who made the sun, have proclaimed this certainty 
— if he had meant his creatures to regard it as 
Buch — ^in terms as plain as the sun at noon- 
day 1 Would he have left us to depend for 
otir belief or recognition of a fact so transcen- 
dental and stupendously important, on the same 
erring, fallible, and delusive human testimony 
by which men have been bo frequently deceived, 
and are daily deceived so much? Look at the 
milhons of bebevers in human testimony and its 
lamentable or ridiculous results, who inhabit 
China, India, and the interior of America. And, 
as you look, reflect. 

" But let us take another view of the question. 
Let us suppose for a moment that this beUef of 
retribution and immortality were reduced to such 
absolute and physical certainty, as that we could 
now and at all times look up, as we do at the stars, 
and see the souls — or the bodies, if you prefer it 
— of the saints, happy in Heaven or in Paradise, 
in either of the ways which the Christiaiis and 
Mahometans have supposed, or in any other 
way: and let us fancy that we could, in like man- 
ner, look down and see the souls of the wicked in 
a state of torment — would there in this case be 
room for any other rule or spring of human con- 
duct, or any other motive of volition, than t 
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perpetual aspiration after celestial joys upon a 

selfish principle ? Could we endure to contem- 

plate, with patient and with placid feelings, the 

fiur face of terrestrial nature ? Would not this 

world rather seem an horrible dungeon, and our 

threescore and ten years a period of unmerited 

and bootless imprisonment ? Yet could any one 

be so absurdly fooUsh as to commit crimes here ? 

And ah! could any one be truly yirtuous, or 

perform his duties toward God and his neighbour, 

but with the regretful feelings of Israel while 

condemned to Egyptian bondage? Would not 

the perpetual longing after immortality absorb or 

preclude all other sentiments and deures ? And 

while we submitted to those pains and penalties 

which are esteemed to be necessary conditions of 

mortality, should we not be but too ready to ask, 

and with but too much of the tone and feeling 

of remonstrance lurking in our hearts. Why this 

probation? Why are we placed in this inferior 

planet at all? 

*' Oh, but — you will say— can I be insensible 
to the feeUngs of gratitude that would glow in 
our bosoms, when by beholding the heavenly 
prospect we were taught to anticipate its enjoy- 
ment ?*-^No, I cannot; nor do I forget this. But 
you are aware, my friends, that these my interro^ 
gations refer to an hypothetical case : while I am 
aware that there are those among you whose 
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hearts are even now responding my apparent 
omissions, and are ready to rush forward and 
supply them. You think I have not taken into 
the account the most mild and amiable, and 
surely one of the most glowing of human affec- 
tions. Our souls — you will perhaps tell me — 
would, under such a dispensation as I have not 
preferred, overflow with gratitude towards our 
creator, and Gratitude would be the parent of 
Patience. I willingly grant you the full influence 
of these sentiments, and wisk not to undervalue 
them : and while I profess uncertainty as to how 
far the wills of men, taken in the aggregate, 
would be divided between gratitude for the pro- 
spective bliss, and impatience to possess it, I 
request each of my auditors to judge for himself. 
But you know how the case stands with most of 
those sons who are heirs to 'estates or kingdoms, 
and those others who are kept waiting for the re- 
versionary happiness of this world; where the 
motive is infinitely less stimulating, and where 
the serious evil of the death of a present incum- 
bent who is perhaps a dear friend, must open the 
avenue. 

" Whicheoer you prefer to consider as the proba- 
ble general tone of men's minds on this question, 
and the course which their wills would be likely 
to follow — even granting your warmest wishes 
and the strongest evidence which your 
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faiths will furoish on these points — I should still 
ai^ue that the uncertainties with regard to a future 
state, which are necessarily attendant on our present 
state of hope, afford ground for you to run a nobler 
and more acceptable, because a more disinterested 
course. — ^While the habitable earth abounds in 
opportunities of recommending ourselves to God 
by benefiting our fellow-creatures, we seem to 
see a Pharos — a beacon quite bright enough to 
steer by, — beaming over the wild of dreary waves 
that lie beyond us. 

" As things are, we may (with such inferior 
means as we possess) follow the precept of that 
philosopher who incites us to 'imitate the Gods/ 
who shower down their benefits without expecting 
recompense. But how, under the Mahometan or 
Christian faith, can we be susceptible of this 
glowing excitement, or even feel the faintest of 
its rays ? How feel any benevolent affections at 
all, but such as, germinating from selfishness, 
may ill bear the name of virtue or merit the re- 
ward of immortal happiness ? 

'* The replies promulgated by queen Caroline of 
England to the loyal addresses of those who drew 
round her in her hour of trial and trouble, abound 
in aphoristic truths that have reached us of the 
land of Uz. Among them you, my friend Chris- 
tian, will perhaps recognise with pleasure, ' That 
can never be true happiness which^ begins land 

c c 
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terminates in self. That alone is true and hh* ■ 
Bophisticated happiness which is reflected upon 
the consciousness of the misery we have allevi- 
ated, and the good we have produced. The 
most religious man is he who bears the nearest 
resemblance to what the most enlightened minds 
can form of the Deity; but Reason in its most 
reflective hours can imagine no higher perfection 
in God himself than that of the most unbounded 
beneficence. What most ennobles man, ia the 
zealous imitation of the Almighty in this resplen- 
dent attribute.' 

" I think," continued the sage, " I can con- 
ceive the delight with which your English Deists 
must have appreciated these sentiments. Neither 
Job, nor Orpheus, nor Plato, have left us any- 
thing more grandly expressive of this attribute 
of boundless beneficence. Combine it with your 
best efforts to conceive Omnipotence in his prin- 
cipiating energy j and, leaving far behind the 
superstitious aspirations of modem fanaticism, 
you approximate perhaps as near as human intel- 
lect may presume, to an adequate apprehension 
of Deity." 

" Principiating energy!" exclaimed Maimo- 
nides. " Those are the very first words of our 
Hebrew cosmogony. Modern fanaticism, as you 
have stated, may be left behind; but not so the 
ancient monuments of my nation, fn I 
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first yeree of Genesis I read, ' In his principiaiing 
energy the Elohim created the Heavens and the 
Earth/' 

" And very properly," returned Ibrahim. — *' I 
think it is better, bectose somewhat less over^ 
shadow^ with mystery, than what ha6 been 
transmitted to us by the Platonists as the root of 
the theogony of Orpheus. But as their concep- 
tion of a Supreme Being is, notwithstanding the 
mysticism of this great philosopher, so transcen^- 
dental in its sublimity and importance, Hassan 
shall reach me the volume which contains it." 

This was accordingly done ; and our philoso^ 
pher proceeded to read. '' According to the theo* 
logy of Orpheus, all things originate from an im-^ 
mense first principle, to which, through the imbe- 
cility and poverty of human conception, we give 
a name, though it is perfectly ineffable. Plato 
(in the Parmenides) says^ 'it can neither be 
named^ nor spoken of^ nor conceived by opinion, 
nor be known or perceived by any being.* The 
peculiarity of this theology, and in which its 
transcendency consists, is this— ^that it does not 
consider the highest God to be simply the prin-^ 
ciple of beingSi hut th€ Principle of Prindpk^: 
t. e. of deiform* processions firom itself, aU of 
which are eternally ^rdoted in the unfathomable 
depths t<^ the immensely great source of their 
existence, and of which th^ may he called 
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auper-esBential ramifications and Buperluminooi '1 
blossoms. 

" When the ineffable transcendency of the first 
God, which was considered to be the grand prin- 
ciple in the heathen theology by its most ancient 
promulgators, (Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato,) 
was forgotten, this oblivion was doubtless the 
cause of dead men being deified by the pagans. 
Had they properly disposed their attention to this 
transcendency, they would have perceived it to 
be so immense as to surpass eternity, infinity, 
self-subsistence, and even essence itself; and 
that these in reality belong to those venerable 
natures which are, as it were, first unfolded into 
light from the arcane recesses of the truly mystic 
unknown cause of all: for, as Simplicius beauti- 
fully observes, ' It is requisite that he who 
ascends to the principle of things, should investi- 
gate whether it is possible there can be anything 
better than the supposed principle ; and if some- 
thing more excellent is found, the same inquiry 
should again be made respecting that, till we 
arrive at the highest conceptions, than which we 
have no longer anything more venerable. Nor 
should we stop in our ascent till we find this to 
be the case. For there is no occasion to fear 
that our progression will be through an unsub- 
stantial void, by conceiving sometliing about the 
first principles which surpaesea their 
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* // is not possible for our conceptions to tafce such a 
mighty leap as to equal, and much less to pass be- 
yond, the first principles of things.* This therefore 
is the best extensiim of the soul, and is as much 
as possible irreprehensible." 

" There is something/* resumed Ibrahim, " so 
dilating and mighty in this mystical passage, that 
I believe none of you, my friends, will repent 
your having attended to it, 1 conceive that the_ 
very enlargement or exaltation of our faculties, 
which, while it learnedly describes, it in some 
degree produces, fortifies as with an additional 
rampart, that final hope to which I was recently 
adverting, and to the consideration of which we 
will now, if you please^ return^ 
- '^ Such a certain state of futurity as both your 
religions contemplate and build their faith upon, 
seems to leave no room (or very little) for the 
exercise of that disinterested class or system of 
virtues, of which Hope is the central sun. Our 
horses and our camels, to whom nature in the 
simple herbage and wells of the desart furnishes 
what is necessary to their health and well-being — 
tawhom we are, notwithstanding, a sort of present 
deities — show themselves capable of disinterested 
attachment and generous devotion. They can 
feel and show genuine love for their masters; but 
how could I be susceptible of these emotions, 
and capable of this generous and disinterested 
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devotion, if I could look up — or were as certaitf ■ 

of the fact as if I could look up — and see the 
wiae and good of past ages in a state of immortal 
beatitude, and the criminally — that is to say, 
the intentionally wicked — {if such could have 
been) in a state of tormentl Must I not under 
such certainties become a mere machine, kept 
in motion by a main spring of selfishness, wound 
up by the nature and conditions of mortal 
existence, and as unsusceptive of moral merit 
or demerit as yonder timepiece? Under such 
conditions would not this life, with ail its fair 
scenes of genuine enjoyment, be to us a mere tem- 
porary stage of impatience and mental irksome- 
nesa? Would not all our desires merge in one 
(however we might attempt to repress it by real 
or factitious patience) — namely, to leap the gulph 
that separated us from eternity — to burst the 
womb of Time, 

' And set us — embryos of existence — free ! ' 

Such, I incline to think — ^but each man must de- 
cide for himself — would be the tone of human 
sentiment and reasoning, were the religious 
creeds and promises of Christ or Mahomet ren- 
dered more positively and palpably certain even 
than the convictions of their most zealous de- 
votees. Let us now regard the primitive belief of 
the patriarchal Mouotbeists, which is ii 
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tified with that of those modem philosophers who 
* look through nature up to nature's God,' and 
pretend to no other acquaintance either with 
Him, that mysterious power^ or futuiity. It 
appears to me that these latter may^ with the ex- 
emplary Job, find abundant cause to be grateful 
to ttieir Creator, and — without other revelation 
than the ever-open volume of Nature has set be- 
fore us— to love him for the grandeur and beauty, 
both moral and physical, of the universe in which 
he has placed us, and for the germs of thos6 
sciences which produce intellectual nutriment 
and moral happiness. I grant there are few 
things, beside mathematical truths, of which we 
are morally certain : but since these few certain- 
ties are great leading principles, so much the more 
simple, and the better adapted to our limited 
faculties ; and since among them we find an un- 
exceptionable aphorism which forms the connect- 
ing link in our chain of christian duties toward 
God and our neighbour, and which is at the same 
time the basis and criterion of practical virtue : — 
namely, that no life can be pleasing to the Deity but 
that which is rendered useful to ourfellow-oreatures; 
and since we find also, appendant to this as a corol- 
lary, that moral merit is in a direct ratio to this useful^ 
ness, — ^what more is desirable? Here are in fact 
two, pure and incontrovertible truths or maxims, on 
which our minds may safely and honourably rest, 
and might even genially revel, iii full confidence 
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that we may build on them the certainty of 
present happiness, as well as the most exhilirating 
future hopes. Others are doubtless discoverable; 
but I wish at present to submit nothing but what 
is simple and easy of comprehension ; and here is 
ground enough for ethics, and what are called 
politica, to effect that desirable union of which 
poets have treated, as constituting the chief bles- 
sing of the golden age, and which is so beautifully 
expressed by the text — ' Virtue and Truth are met 
together ; Righteousness and Peace have kissed 
each other.* 

" Thus, as I have before said, we may love 
God, notwithstanding the sublimity and omnipo- 
tence of his attributes, and the immense disparity 
between him and his creatures : while, as things 
wouldTie in the case of such open revelation as 
we are called upon by Moses and the Prophets, 
and their modern interpreters, to credit, you could 
only fear him, and love yourselves. For though 
those who were bold enough might question the 
a of his dispensations, self-love would still 
I at the bottom ; and as for disinterested 
virtue, which has ever been philosophically 
esteemed the crown of moral merit, if not the 
only genuine virtue, — how can it possibly co- 
exist with Islamism and Christianity, although it 
be so perfectly compatible with the hope of a 
happy immortality ? 

" Surely we may aspire to some purer i 
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Barely we may indulge some nobler principle of 
action^ than that for which we have condemned the 
poor avaricious and self-seeking Jew to languish for 
the present in yonder cell. If not — ^if we are only 
more cunningly and safely selfish (aspiring, at less 
risk, to higher advantages) — for heaven's sake !— 
that is" added he, in a little sarcastic parenthesis, 
*' for our own sakes, let us liberate him without 
further delay, and acknowledge ourselves to be 
only more closely cloaked. He who is selfishly 
immortal does but bid fair to be immortally 
selfish : and what are we taught of the former 
state of such immortals by the mythologue of 
Satan and his seraphic comrades ? Let us then, 
in pur heavenly hopes and aspirations, cherish, if 
we can, and since it is most rational so to do, 
the consciousness of a purer motive than that 
which actuated those vagabond invaders whom 
we dismissed westward without their errand ; and 
let us believe that — 

' Whai futiu'e bliss God gives not us to know, 
But gives us Hope to be our blessing now/ '' 

Abdallah here uttered a low but involuntary 
groan, which was really responded to the penul- 
timate member of Ibrahim's concluding sentence. 
Unused to well-bred society, he seemed to 
have a habit of interjecting something between 
a groan and a sigh, when his sore feelings were 
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touched; and whether the Emir paused here in ■ 
consequence of hearing that sound, and suppos- 
ing the Mameluke wished to offer some extenua- 
tion of his past conduct ; or to moisten his vocal 
oi^ans, which from the length of his harangue had 
become somewhat husky, — I could not be certain ; 
hut whilst he drank a glass of sherbet, Fatima, 
whose desire of being present at this convocation 
had been moat willingly complied with, arose and 
said, " I would not interrupt you, sir; but there 
is surely a wide difference between thieves or 
invaders who without scruple would benefit 
themselves at the expense of others — let me 
say at the expense of the intense sufferings of 
others— and good Mussulmen who would simply i 
be immortally happy themselves V 

" And still more difference," added I, " bej 
tween such dishonest and degrading selfishness, 
and the stimulating motive — the sublime genero- 
sity (I should say)— of Jesus Christ and his ge- 
nuine disciples, who even suffered themselves to be 
immolated for the advantage of their persecutors." 

" I trust I have before shown," returned the Ara- 
bian sage, " that this immolating or sacridcing of 
one person or thing, to atone for theguilt of another, 
can make no part of the economy of an all-wise 
and all-powerful being ; such unjust substitution 
involving a virtual denial of these sublime attri- 
butes. I grant you that there are supi 
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inferior degrees of selfish -motive or stimulusi 
which make (as Fatima has justly observed) a 
wide difference : but the principle iu all the cases 
that have been mentioned is fundamentally the 
same, — ^namely, self*advantage. The thieves that 
would rob you of your pearls— perhaps murder 
you for the sake of possessing them — ^would 
rather have picked them up on the sea-shore; 
and those who have suffered martyrdom believed 
in an eternity of bliss, while they knew that 
death was but a momentary pang. I remember 
to have read of a Christian lady of Vienna^ whose 
hearty in a moment of frankness, prompted her to 
say to general Eugene,-^^' I am religious, because 
I love God : I detest Uiose who assume the mask 
of piety, or are religious only on account of the 
immortality of the soul. Were mine to perish 
with me, I would nevertheless endeavour to be 
virtuous, as I do at present. It is not so much 
from fear of God, as out of gratitude for his 
favours, and love to him, that I am religious, 
without publicly proclaiming it like those ladies 
who make a trade of the thing to please the 
court rather than to please heaven/ Grander 
religious sentiments than these probably never 
were uttered : let the Koran parallel them if it 
can. They are fraught with die loftiest virtue ; 
they proclaim the most generous and genuine 
earth-bom merit; and what heaven shall bring 
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forth better? They spring from a root of thetj 
soundest principle, and afford the most hopeful'l 
earnest of amaranthine fruits. Too good for thtf 
perishable nature of mortality, they are worthjP 
of surviving it. They seem to bid futurity hailM 
as if they could not die, and were of power t 
wing their own way to happiness. Purity and^l 
strength of thought, so volant, piercing, and dis- 
interested, are like Hope disclosing such brighlH 
glimpses of future blias as it hath not entered 
into the dreams of priests or prophets to fore- 
show, or into the heart of man to conceive. 

" But perhaps I am getting a little too enthuBi--J 
astic. I know that in the presence of some persons^ 
of bigoted minda I must have apologized, and 
before others must have been compelled to ask 
pardon or suffer martyrdom, for some of the sen- 
timents and opinions which I have frankly set-a 
before you: but here, I trust, it is sufficiently! 
known, that my sole purpose has been what waS^ 
the ostensible and declared purpose of the pro- 
phet of Mecca, and probably the real purpose of 1 
him of Judea, — namely, to purify religion, retrieve T 
its patriarchal simplicity, and restore it to itsj 
pristine state — 



' That to the height of our great argument^ 
I might assert eternal providence, 
Aud jiiBtify the \vaya of God lo man,' " 
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Our monotheistical friend here concluded his 
lecture^ and sat down — as it struck me^ not so 
much wearied with holding forth for such a length 
of time, as unwilling to burthen the memories and 
agitate the intellects of his audience with too 
much of extraordinary truth at a single sitting ; 
and seemingly in full recollection of what he had 
said concerning the eyelids of the mind. All 
appeared to be seriously impressed with what he 
had delivered ; most of us remained in a state of 
deep rumination, and none rose to question fur- 
ther or to reply. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Ah ! lorelieit ap|paritum«— strange and sweet ! 

Their days of anguish' all o*er paid they deem 

By one blest hmu^d extaey so great i 

Yet doubtingly they gaze, and anxious seem 

To ask their raptured souls — Oh ! is this alt a dream ? 

The wondVous tale attentively they hear 

Repeated oft in broken words of joy ; 

She in their arms emlnraced 

Mrs H. TiGOB. 



OvEB our next morning's breakfast, Maimonides 
imported that^ learning he had been repeatedly 
sent for during our convocation by the Hebrew 
prisoner, he went to the strong-room after the 
departure of the Arabian Elders, but too late in 
the evening to communicate the result. He 
found Balthazar in a repentant state of mind, 
dreading the investigations of the morrow^ and 
willing rather to make confession of his 'frauds 
and misconduct, than to be publicly confronted 
with Balbouk and our freshened recollections. 
The past examination had indeed rendered his 
guilt but too obvious ; of which he was on re- 
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fiection thoroughly conscious. With this view, 
and in the sincerity of his repentance, he most 
humbly invited his Excellency the Emir, for 
whom he professed great veneration, to hear his 
statement, and entreated him to spare all further 
inquisitorial proceedings in public. On this pro- 
posal we deliberated. 

Ibrahim thought that in his present temper 
of mind his proposed confession would per* 
haps be more ample, candid, and detailed, than 
in open court, where his reluctance might rec- 
tum; where however we could afterward sum<*- 
mon him should it be found necessary.: and 
as Fatima declared that his presence made 
her feel exceedingly uncomfortable, it was soon 
agreed that the Emir and his secretary, aocompa^ 
nied by the learned Hebrew, should visit him as 
he had requested, which they accordingly did. 

Meanwhile, at the repeated solicitation . of 
Abdallah, who was by this time far on the road 
of recovery from the consequences of his wounds 
Fatima and Zohrab remained with him. I also 
should have remained, but he had before eax^ 
nestly intreated that he might be gratified by m 
visit from his wife and son, and it hadi been 
deferred for medical rather than moral reasons t 
I therefore, now that these reasons had ceased to 
operate, thought it but delicate and proper to 
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retire for awhile — as I said, to look ovet some 
written memoranda — and allow this postponed 
and much wished-for family interview to take 
plaee without the formalities of further ceremony 
on the subject. 

The offended majesty of the pure native feel? 
ingB of the Prophetess had heen in a great 
degree soothed by the excuses and explanations 
of her Mameluke lord, which perhaps had sunk 
the more deeply into her heart, from having been 
tendered in the presence of venerable witnesses ; 
and as his had been under restraint from the 
same cause, his transports, when they once found 
vocal utterance, were overflowing and enthu- 
siastic. Their meeting of this morning was 
therefore pathetic and impassioned; and, at the 
moment of ray re-appearance, his spirits were still 
so ardent and high that he called me "" generous 
man :" promised to pray heaven to recompense 
me : said I had given him purer motives than 
heretofore — a new and superior soul to that 
which had formerly animated him : and that 
the moments of mental happiness he had ex- 
perienced since his re-union with his beloved 
Fatima, and the recovery — or rather the crea- 
tion — of his son, had more than compensated 
the years of misery he had endured since their 
separation. 
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But^ my dear friend, is this enough to send 
you? No: and it is beside, too egotistical a 
view of the subject. I must therefore tell you 
in few words what had previously passed; for 
Zohrab, now full of youthful hilarity, tempered 
and dignified by filial love and rererence, his 
heart expanding as it were with friendly and 
generous sentiment, had sought and found an 
early opportunity of imparting to me a brief ac- 
count of the first .moments of this interesting 
scene of parental and conjugal endearment. 

Oppressed by the unusual weight of their 
sacred and respective feelings, or rather perhaps 
awed into mutual silence by the presence of each 
other, and their mutual veneration for the sub- 
lime relations in which they had been so rapidly 
and so unexpectedly assembled — neither party 
seemed able to speak for awhile, during which 
Nature herself was busily agitated within her 
penetralium. At length the son, with a sentiment 
of tenderness more intense than he had ever felt 
before, took his mother's hand, and after bending 
over and kissing it with every demonstration of 
filial duty, led her passively, and deposited that 
beauteous hand within the thrilling palm of her 
enraptured husband. Its delicate form was at 
length duly appreciated : its agitated nerves 
and palpitating pulses, when gently pressed, at 
once told the state of her affections. Eventu- 
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ally the silence was broken, " Surely," said 
Abdallah— but with tremulous accent — " our 
terrestnal career is over, and we three have met 
ia Paradise." 

" Ah ! sir," responded Zohrab, " I feel as 
you do. At least this is a delicious foretaste of 
that celestial bliss for which we are all hoping. 
And does not Providence now seem to sanction 
this hope, by inspiring us with internal senti- 
ments and emotions congenial with the profound 
reasonings of our learned and benevolent host 1 
Can our present enjoyments be less than the 
prelude to a happy immortality ? — But why, in 
this tide and tumult of our emotions, have we 
not rushed together, like other kindred essences? 
Ah ! a moment's reflection tells me why. Why 
do I ask the question? Having had the happi- 
ness of joining your hands, I feel quite sure that 
there can remain no other obstacle, after our long 
separation, than delicacy and modesty sometimes 
interpose with no other view than to heighten 
our final joy." 

Meanwhile, can we divine what was passing in 
the mind of our heroine? Had she ever before 
heard her husband utter a sentiment so much to 
her taste? — " Come, come," did she not say in- 
ternally ? — " these French and English wars have 
not made him any worse, however," No : it must 
have been something more profound than thi8« 
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for by the time Zohrab had 'Concluded — tears, 
generous tears, gushed from his mother's eyes, 
as she sunk in the plenitude of conjugal and 
maternal feeling on a sopha. But Abdallah 
kissed them off, till at length, as her full heart 
found utterance, she spread her arms, exclaim- 
ing, " O my husband ! — ^my long-lost husband ! 
and my son!-' And when I re-entered the* 
apartment, I found the three branches of this 
restored and now happy family locked in mu- 
tual embraces. 

To kneel down and humbly thank heaven for 
permitting me to witness this affecting scene, 
was the first natural impulse in which I in- 
dulged. I afterward cordially congratulated the 
actors ; and while I enjoyed the pleasing consci- 
ousness of my own providential instrumentality 
received their grateful acknowledgments for the 
part I had taken in their affairs ; so that by the 
time of the arrival of a messenger requiring our 
attendance in the justice-room, the feelings of 
this interesting and happy group had subsided 
to that calm and complacent tone in which 
others may agreeably participate, although doubt- 
less there remained '' that within which passeth 

show/' 

" Well — we must pay attention to this sum- 
mons from the Emir," said I ; ^* and probably. 
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after this reconciliation and union amongst your- 
selves, you, Fatima, supported by your nearest 
and dearest connections — ^indeed all of you^ will 
feel no further irksomeness in the presence of that 
treacherous one ; or so little, that it will presently 
be absorbed in considerations of deeper interest. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Shall I bend low, tnd in a bondsman's key. 
With bated breath and whisp'ring humbleness. 

Say thU ? 

True, — I talk of dreams 
Which are the children of an idle brain. 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy. 

Shaksfearx. 

When we arriyed, we found the magistrates 
seated^ the secretary busied at his post, and Bal- 
thazar at the bar. It seems, that on their way to 
the strong-room some legal scruples had beeu 
started by the learned Hebrew^ occasioned by his 
recollection of the doublings of the amorous 
usurer during his former examination, which made 
it expedient, in his opinion, that the parties 
mainly interested should be confronted when 
the expected proposal should be submitted to 
consideration. It had therefore been agreed that 
the custodier should formally produce his prisoner 
in court ; but that the proceedings of this morning 
should take place with closed doors. 

Being called upon to state what he had 
to submit, Balthazar said, that since he had 
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spoken with his friend Maimonides, it ht 
been imparted to him in a dream, that a joumi 
to Mecca would restore all the parties wl 
were concerned in hia detention to present hap-' 
piness and future prosperity; that the missing 
title-deeds would be found there ; that Fatima 
and her son, on presenting themselves before the^^^H 
legal authorities, would recover their property^^^H 
that the converaations, and consequent explana-^^^l 
tions and convictions, that would take place 
during the journey, would dispose Abdallah and 
his family firmly to adopt the religious senti- ^^^ 
ments of the patriarch Job and the learned ibra^^^H 
him; and that they would return with him *^^^^^| 

I his castle and village, and spend the remainder oF^^^' 
life in benevolent occupation, social converse, 
BcientiBc research, and philosophical enjoyment. 
The company smiled, but all with more or len^^^H 
of curled lips, at this logical and concatenate^^^^f 
Bomnolescency, more particularly the latter pV^^^^I 
"All this may possibly be put in practicej^^^^f 
said I, "and might surely have been adViset^^^H 
or proposed, and perhaps undertaken, withoid^^^l 
dreaming." ^^^H 



L 



My friends," said Maimonides, " in most ha- 
man transactions there is a husk, and sometimes 
a shell also is found within the husk, before we 
come at the kernel or fruit. There is ever 
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exposed surface with more or less of concealed 
solidity or vacuity beneath. We must in the 
present case penetrate below the dreaming sur- 
face, and satisfy ourselves whether or not the pro- 
posal itself, when divested of this husk^ be worthy 
of attention." 

Here^ turning toward Balthazar^ I enquired, 
'^ Have you made the promised confessions ? Me- 
thinks that should have preceded" — 

^' Yes," interposed Maimonides^ " he has — am- 
ply : Hassan has them down in writing. But," 
added he, after a short pause, '' I am reflecting — 
since such serious mischief has happened during 
my absence at Mount Sinai,-*-that our home cir- 
cumspection seems to be called upon. Who knows 
but the invaders may return, or that others may 
arrive during our absence ?" 

" Ah, Maimonides !** said the president ; *' wis- 
dom, I see, according to your own favourite 
aphorism, is best learned from experience ; I wish 
you had been thus precautionary before you made 
that journey : however, there is now little to be 
apprehended on the score of invasion. Our ab- 
sence will not subtract much from the physical 
force of our villages. I have recently strengthened 
my own arsenal, ^nd your troops and arms will of 
course not be again left without military direc- 
tions." Smiling, he added, ^' No, no : from pre^ 
datory warfare we are now pretty safe." 
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" And from more general and formidable war- 
fare you are assuredly safe," said I ; " surrounded 
as you are by sandy desarts, and now that your 
gold mines are exhausted." But how I came to 
make such observations at such a moment, I find 
it diflicult to say: however, it was clear that as 
this was not a public audience, we mutually felt 
upon conversational terras, and thai the strictnesftj 
of legal procedure was dispensed with. f 

"True," returned Ibrahim: "but if on that 
ground one might launch into future specula- 
tions — a time may arrive, when our horses, our 
camels, our ostriches, and our vegetable riche» 
of the south, may be better and more covetable 
wealth than that gold which the world has so. 
long been mad about." 

This observation, as might be expected, led to 
somewhat desultory conversation, which certainly 
but little concerns the purpose of my mission, 
the fate of that Arab family for which we all; 
felt interested. I shall report the heads of 
notwithstanding, since there is always something 
original and profound, or some unexpected scin- 
tillationa of genius that are well worthy of atten- 
tion, when Ibrahim speaks. I was perhaps rather 
unguarded. 

" Oh,'* said I, " that is not very likely to hap- 
pen. Your horses and the rest may rise in value, 
and hence become more desirable than at present ;, 
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but the day will not soon arriye when gold will 
not purchase them." 

** That it is not very likely to happen^ I readily 
grant you/' quoth he ; ^* but it may happen both 
soon and suddenly. The customs, manners, and 
'Opinions of the world, you know, have undergone 
rapid, extraordinary, and very unexpected muta- 
tions, from time to time. There have been im- 
portant changes, forming epochas in history, 
which have materially affected the fate of nations. 
Think of the invention of gunpowder — ^how it 
changed their whole art of warfare : that of the 
mariner's compass, how entirely it altered their 
art of navigation — 'Where the Atlantic flows, 
wide continents have bloom'd ;' — and look at the 
revolutions in religion, which the world has un- 
dergone; how stupendous and unexpected were 
theyr' 

" Very true," rejoined I ; *' and an art not yet 
introduced into Arabia, although well known in 
Europe, may work wonders here — ^but not much 
raise the price of your horses, I should think." 

"Oh! I did not allude to printing,* although 

* It may fairly be questioned whether the Arabian sage, 
living so remote from the European printing-press, could be 
fully aware of its social and philosophical advantages, or 
able to appreciate or expatiate on them. If by any alchymi- 
cal process some of my friend Judkin's Pentateuchs could 
have been happily transmuted into Arabian versions of 
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a blessed and blessing art certainly. There are 
far other possibilities. Now and then a new Pro- 
phet appears — a bearer of glad tidings from the 
invisible world — or at least of such tidings as 
have influenced to an extraordinary degree the 
sentiments and reasonings of the majority. Of all 
the revolutions that have agitated society, those 
of religion have been the most wonderful and ex- 
tensive in their effects. How stupendous and 
unexpected beyond all other human events have 



M'Creery's poem on the subject, I think he would have 
dwelt more emphatically on the powers of printing and 
poetry as compared with that of gold. He could not have 
read such verses as the following — and the poem contains 
many such — without corresponding emotions. 

" AdmiiiDg genius contemplates with joy 
The wond'rous engines at their great employ. 
That draw from busy minds their rich supplies ; 
Flitiging the seeds of knowledge far and wide. 
Where the winds blow or ceaseless rolls the tide. ■ 
From the bleak bosom of the northern land, 
To where the Ganges cools the^burning strand. 
Luxuriant shall the healthful harvest spring, 
And heavenly gifts to longing nations bring." 

Nor is the poet less happy or just in his appreciation of the 
abuse of this immortal art, as the following lines attest — 



** Ye to whom fate intrusts this great machine, 
On which the world's best hopes must ever lean, 
With man himself ye have a great account : — 
Oh ponder well, what thousands every day 
Ye guide by truth, or basely lead astray !' 

The Press, Part II. 
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been the downfall of Paganism, and the rise 
and establishment of the creeds of Mahomet and 
Christ!" 

" They have indeed : — ha ! — and you yourself 
are the avowed author or apostle of such novel 
doctrines as forcibly address themselves to the 
philosophical or reasoning part of society. I shall 
grant you this for the present. But the philo- 
sophical part of mankind do not yet form a majo- 
rity." 

"Nor appear likely to do so just at present; 
neither are my doctrines novel, but at least as 
old as the era of Job. Yet we must bear in 
mind that contemporary knowledge and igno- 
rance, being comparative terms, and always 
moving onward or backward, upward or down- 
ward, like the two linked members of a parallel 
ruler, the learned or knowing of any given age 
will always be few when compared with the un- 
learned : the term learned virtually meaning no 
more than those who excel the rest in knowledge. 
And further, we should not forget that religious re- 
volutions have been effected chiefly by contrasting 
the miraculous present (or what has been made to 
appear so) with the unmiraculous of the ages im- 
mediately preceding. But do not suppose I flat- 
ter myself with the notion of being able to effect 
such a revolution in human sentiment and opinion 
as this would amount to. No, no : the revolt of 
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Islam is yet at some distance, nor s 
to see it. But what think you if the art of 
transmuting metals, so long sought after by our 
Arabian alchymlsts, should at length be disco-^ 
vered ?" 

" That it would certainly have 
degree the effect you contemplate ; for a new 
standard measure of value must be found ; and 
in finding and resorting to it the world of pro- 
perty would be shook to its centre. But then— J 
alchymy has long been exploded." fl 

" But did it never occur to you that the same^ 
effect may be otherwise produced, and that gold 
may become superabundant, notwithstanding that 
alchymy has ceased to ply its bellows?' 

"No.— How?" 

" Why, gravitation, or the tendency of heai 
bodies toward a centre, you know, is another 
portant discovery for which the world is indebted 
to England and Newton. Wow gold is the hea- 
viest of metals, and, as you have intimated, the 
common centre of property. But what and 
whence is gold ? And of what else is it the 
centre? Our miners have not yet penetral 
even through the outer shell or crust of this 
raqueous globe: scarcely have they scratched it 
indeed: — when we compare their deepest diggings 
or excavations with the diameter of the earth, 
we must necessarily appear to be totally ignorant.* 
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of what is contained in its bowels. Now^ when 
at the formation of the universe and birth of the 
world, the chaotic elements were whirled in vor- 
tices^ and when from the establishment of centres 
of gravity was germinated the order of our solar 
system^ must not those centres have consisted of 
the heaviest materials ?^ 

** Is not this assuming that we know the prin- 
ciple of weight, which I believe is imknown?'' 

'' No: it is only assuming that matter was obe- 
dient to the mandate of Omnipotence. Whatever be 
the principle of gravity^ or weight, does not the re- 
ceived doctrine of the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces teach us to know that bulk and ponderosity 
are central, and that levity is superficial, through- 
out the universe ? That as the more buoyant sub- 
stances of water and the gases float on the surface 
of our globe, its solid interior is probably of the 
heaviest matter? The lighter substances being 
outermost, those which are next in degree con- 
stitute the crust of the globe ; and^ by parity of 
reasoning, deep in the interior will be found those 
substances which are most ponderous and cohe- 
sive. The gold and other metals which have 
hitherto been found in mines and in veins, are the 
mere fortuitous scatterings and splashings, occa- 
sioned by the forcible and sudden whirling and 
huddling together of masses of matter of different 
shapes and bulks, of which some were perhaps 
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solid, others in a state of fusion, and others again 
of cold liquidity. In many respects the world is 
yet but young. Our present continents are of no 
long duration ; we ai-e but babies in the science 
of geology, and not quite out of our leadinj 
strings in that of legislation. When man 
penetrated deeper into the globe, he will arrive at 
the more ponderous substances and the larger 
masses of them ; and thus gold and diamonds 
may become valueless from their abundance : 
national debts, which can else never be paid, 
may thus be annihilated ; Europe may get rid of 
the royal-crested tape worms that at present prey 
on her vitals ; and, in short, a sudden and com- 
plete revolution of property, morals, and modes of 
government, may thus be brought to pass." 

" That your metaphor, as far as coucemE 
tical ceconomy, is in close aud even strikin; 
logy with the state of the nations of the conti 
of Europe, I readily grant," said I ; " but in oi 
island we are not quite so badly off; at least, 
we think," 

" Aye, there you must be right," rephed 
philosopher. "What nation or what individual 
ever perceived its own internal serpent until after 
it was expelled ? But you excite my curiosity to 
know what has recently been going on in Ei 
that may be advantageous to humanity, 
what the English themselves think, feel, or 
of their own political condition." 
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'^ Advantageous to humanity ! Oh, my dear sir, 
if you desire that view of the subject— —but, no 
— ^as you are so unreserved, I must try to answer 
you ; and now I reflect, it may be of advantage 
to humanity for you to be apprised of what is 
amiss. Europe, then, appears to me to proceed as if 
her philosophers had attained to the discovery of 
high principles, only that her statesmen might 
forget or neglect them, while they attached them- 
selves to a practice of tampering and temporising 
with the public weal. Europe is politically dis« 
eased: and many, and forward — for their fees 
and their honours — are her physicians ; but only 
symptoms are attempted to be cured. The interests 
of the few — merely masked with those of the 
many — are strenuously struggled for, and suc- 
cessfully, constantly, and exclusively promoted, 
unless by accident; and though the mask fre- 
quently falls off, it is caught up agaii;!, and the 
system is persisted in; — system did I call it? 
Alas ! it is ill worthy of the word. You shall 
find her senators assembling and re-assemblmg 
in all the pomp and display of eloquence, cos- 
tume, and etiquette — and for what? To settle 
which of two or three or more measures is most 
fitting to be adopted — all of which measures are 
known to be mere expedients, very inferior-— not 
only to the pressing demands of the occasion, but 
inferior alsp to some other which has previously 
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been demonstrated to be preferable to them allrl 
but then, as this demonstrably superior measure 
requires the interests of the few to be held duly 
subservient to those of the many, it is of 
course kept out of the question. Third and 
fourth-rate principles are now unblushingly 
brought into action; while the grand, effective, 
and well-known first-rates are equally well 
known to be rotting in dock or on the stocks. 

"These things would be ridiculous, and would 
assuredly be loudly ridiculed, hut that their very 
serious consequences repress derision. It is as 
if various and numerous assemblies of birds, con- 
voked in order to deliberate on the most ehgible 
means of passing your desarts, should, upon a hint 
from the vultures, or in compliment to the eagle, 
or in dread of an army of kites, or from some other 
mistakeu or selfish hopes or fears — agree to relin- 
quish their volant powers, and waste their session 
in discussing whether hopping or walking should 
be adopted, 

" Concerning the remaining branch of yoi 
enquiry, namely, — What the English themselvi 
think, feel, and say, of their own political condi- 
tion ? — since the French Revolution we have 
times been a good deal agitated ; and our agita- 
tion — or rather our hope of its cessation — has 
chiefly turned upon the question of reforming 
restoring — our Commons' House of Parliament :^ 
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but I must here be pennitted again to express 
myself by a metaphor. We were lately — as Has- 
san tells me of the Chaldee and old Hebrew 
alphabet (which I am now studying,) — divided 
into radicah and serviles; by which you will of 
course understand those who professed their 
readiness to root out evil from their political con- 
stitution, upon public principle, and without tem- 
porising — of which class the rudeness was feared ; 
and those who/ for selfish purposes^ would crawl 
on in corruption— of which class the baseness was 
known and exposed. But when I left my coun- 
try every thinking Englishman seemed as in the 
act of resuming the noun-substantive character and 
attitude of his ancestors ; and should an evident 
majority of them thus reform or restore them- 
selves, it will probably not be much longer ete 
they reform their Parliament also, and without 
dangerous violence. But are we not straying 
from our purpose — travelling out of the record, 
as our London lawyers would say ? You know it 
was your country, and not mine, whose future 
political condition was under discussion/' 

'' It was so : yet I am much mistaken if any 
one will regret the interruption I have occasioned. 
Concerning this country I believe I had only to 
add, what all of you will readily have conceived 
from my hypothetical statement, namely, how far 
it is within possibility th?it pecuniary obligations 
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may come to bt; again liquidated by means of 
cattle, while the horses, flocks, herds, spices, 
gums, and other drugs of Arabia, may not be pur- 
chasable with gold ; and consequently that we 
are not absolutely impregnable in our sands and 
our poverty ; which, 1 think, was the final drift of 
our argument." 

How far the Arabian philosopher may have 
indulged in these out-of-the-way speculations 
with the view of promoting a momentary unbend- 
ing of the mind, and a cheerful circulation of 
sentiment at the expense of the usurer, I cannot 
be certain. Time will probably show: but a short 
pause succeeded this speech. Here were mate- 
rials for musing. I bowed ; but the Jew, who 
had for some minutes been staring, continued to 
stare in the very abstraction of ludicrous asto- 
nishment; yet the corners of his mouth rathi 
drooped, and he looked on the whole as if 
anticipated utter ruin to usury and his natioi 
Abdallah, Hassan, and Zohrab, could not refn 
from laughter as their attention turned toward 
physiognomy ; in which our learned host 
joining, somewhat disturbed our seriousiiess, 
must be confessed. 

" Assuredly," observed Zohrab, " Balthazar 
dreaming again." 

" 'Tis we that are dreaming," said Maimouidea 
in a recalling tone. " Let us return to our pup- 
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pose, and have done with dreams, those fickle pen- 
sioners of disturbed consciences and hearty sup* 
pers. What are your waking thoughts, Bal* 
thazar ? and yours, my friend" (turning to Ibrahim) 
** concerning this proposed journey to Meccii?" 

After closing his eyes for a moment, as ht 
aroused himself from this staring reverie, and 
then wincing a little, our culpable but awaken- 
ing Hebrew seemed to recover his self-possession, 
and began a longer and more pertinent speech 
(chiefly in defence of dreaming) than I had yet 
heard him deliver. 

Addressing Maimonides— '' You are unjust to 
dreams," said he ; " but as I was conscious that 
my waking thoughts and actions had lest their 
former consideration, I was by no means sorry 
that a dream came to aid my purposes, to assist 
my half-formed resolutions, and to inspire me 
with confidence to offer this counsel. The selr 
fishness — the constant regard of commercial gain, 
in which I confess that I have been educated, has 
led, as I now find, my waking principles of action 
into sad mistakes, of which I am but too con<- 
scious, but from which I am not without hope that 
my spontaneous sleeping thoughts— -supposing 
you to allow dreams to be woven of no better stuff 
-—may be free. But, as I said, Maimonide9 is un- 
just to dreams; and remember, sir Christian, that 
all which you and I, instructed by the sai^red 
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Hebrew scriptures, hold to be most holy and 
guiding, rests upon these nocturnal and mysteri- 
0U8 warnings and directions. Do you not affirm 
that the preserTation of the infant Christ was 
owing to the husband of Mary being warned of 
God by two dreams, the first of which ordered 
him to flee into Egypt, and the second to return 
to Judea, when he who sought the young child's 
life was dead ? Were not these dreams concate- 
nated with others on which you profess firmly to 
rest your faith ? And do you not more remotely 
rest it — as well as I rest mine — on the youthful 
dreams of the patriarch Joseph, and on the ful- 
filment of those dreams ? But for his dreams 
would the divine youth have been sold to the 
Ishmaehtes? But for four subsequent Egyptian 
dreams of a baker, a butler, and a king, and 
Joseph's interpretation of them, would he have 
become the vizier of Pharaoh ; and would Egypt 
and part of Canaan have been saved from the 
horrors of famine? But for this circumstance, 
would my nation have become bondmen in 
Egypt? But for this, would Moses have led 
them forth from captivity ? And has not the 
Lord Jehovah expressly declared, in the book of 
Numbers, that he would thus reveal coming 
events ? But I need not pursue this chain of 
historical reasoning: from the dream of Joseph 
(well understood by his father, and which 
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pened so many centuries ago) to my own of last 
nights— every link of it being well known to 
you all/' 

'* True ! true ! you need not," replied Ibrahim* 
** But the story of Joseph and his brethren^ 
although abounding with natural pathos^ and em- 
bracing several poetical passages and highly inte-^ 
resting dramatic situations, is attended by a single 
incoherent and unnatural oversight, which may 
well overshadow the whole series with scepticism, 
and incline us to think the supposed history may 
itself have been a dream, or a fable invented to 
allay the curiosity of the Jews themselves^ or the 
scruples of those inquisitive critics who might ask 
how the Hebrew family came to be in a state of 
Egyptian bondage. Can any man inform me 
why this filial and paternal pattern^ this pious 
and inspired Joseph, never appears to have 
dreamed of sending to inform his poor, old, and 
grieved father that his favourite son was yet 
living and in the highest prosperity ? The dis- 
tance was not great : Israel had arrived at an age 
when human life is precarious at the best ; and to 
the prime minister of Egypt the transmission of 
a message from Memphis to Canaan must have 
becfh easy. Yet did the filial, the dutiful, the 
pious, the chaste, the prophetic Joseph, forget 
his fond father during the long season of his own 
prosperity, and allow ten or twelve years to pass 



away without even a ' How d'ye do' enquiry. Ey« 
at last Joseph appears to have been roused to 
recollection of his filial and fraternal duties by 
Budden presence of his famished brethren at tlu 
capital. But, apart from all dreaming, the ai 
vice of a journey to Mecca is good ; at least 
concur with it ; and, to say truth, had intended to 
recommend the same thing, provided we could 
previoualy assure ourselves that we should not go 
on a fool's errand. lo order to which, and 
come nearer the principal point, you must tell 
Battliazar, precisely where aud in whose cus- 
tody the missing title-deeds of Fatima will be 
found ; and you must remain here in custody aa 
an hostage till we return." 

" The facts concerning the missing writings, 
returned the Jew, " are already inscribed amonjf^ 
my confessions ; and to remain here till your 
return, I will freely consent upon one con 

" But," interrupted Maimonides, " as unfore- 
seen obstacles may arise on our arrival at Mecca, 
which it may require the legal authority — perhaps 
the presence, oath, or signature of Balthazar to 
remove, I should rather counsel you to take him 
with you, effectually secured or guarded. He may 
thus perhaps contribute at least to expiate' his 
past misconduct by sincere future disclosures, 
and honourable demeanour during the journey. 

" Which effectual guarding, if my father 
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mit, may be easily managed/' said Zohrab. ** He 
shall ride in the van between Sadi and Balbouk^ 
both well armed. They know him well, and I 
will engage shall hold him in sure custody. We 
shall all go armed^ except our repentant prisoner ; 
and at night only, or while we may repose, need 
he submit to other restriction. For myself, I 
cannot but anticipate a happy termination to an 
agreeable journey^ at the approaching pleasant 
season of the year. And in case the sincerity of 
the Jew's repentance should be evinced by the 
honourable fulfilment of his present compact, 
perhaps our benevolent friend and bountiful host 
will pardon and dismiss him at some favourable 
opportunity to the British settlements in India, 
where, as I happen to know, he has long wished 
to sojourn. We should forgive, you know, as we 
hope to be forgiven. He was civil to us at Hil* 
lah, and at the Birs Nimrood ; and the pious and 
submissive Christian acknowledgment which I 
was prompted to ejaculate upon the latter occa- 
sion, will continue to bear diurnal repetition^ 
should I even become a settled Job-ite, between 
which and a genuine Christian there seems little 
practical difference : at least for myself, my hope 
of the future so brightens into assurance, that I 
shall continue to invocate, as I bend before the 
supreme — ' Our Father, hallowed be thy name ; 
thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven !' " 
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I have only at present to add, that our caval- 
cade is now in active preparation^ but miEiy not 
move forward for some days* Meanwhile^ as the 
opportunity occurs of sending this despatch 
through means of an agent of the British resident 
at Bassora, I avail myself of it. Pray rest 
assured that I shall continue to avail myself of 
every opportunity of promoting the genuine truths 
of Jesus and Job, to the more intense study of 
which I have henceforward entirely devoted my- 
self; and that when I see, or hear tidings of 
brother Hopeful, you shall not fail to be in- 
formed thereof. 



THE END. 
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